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XI PREFACE, 

did, " witch the world with noble horsemanship ;*' 
but having a» child, boy, and man, been tumbled 
about in all directions, by all sorts of horses, I 
certainly became one not easily dislodged by the 
animal I bestrode; and from having practically 
learned the usual modes by which horses effected 
their purpose, I also learned how to counteract 
their kind intentions. 

It will be judged from what I have said, that I 
do not contemplate any treatise on those peculiari- 
ties or refinements in horsemanship once so much 
in vogue in school-practice. The high^dressed 
manege horse exists no longer, at least in this 
country. I have, when quite a boy, ridden such ; 
but I should be incompetent to give any available 
information on this style of riding, and if I could, it 
would now be useless. No doubt, those who could 
and would have done so were fine horsemen, but 
they were so for the school only. If I, therefore, 
take the far humbler walk in instruction, and 
teach the novice how to ride in safety from Kil- 
bum to Cumberland Gate, and to prevent his 
horse attempting becoming inside passenger in an 
omnibus, such information will really be of more 
use than the most elaborate work on a style of 
horsemanship that the reader will, most probably. 
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never have occasion or oj^ortimity to practifle> or 
perhaps even see. 

Some time ago I was told by a valued friend 
that he alwajff hired a horse fov twO' months in 
the summer, for the benefit of air and exercise. 
" But," said he, ** the kst I hired, if he eame 
near a wall would always take me up to it ; and 
for the life of me I could never get him away 
from it, till I got some one to lead him off for 
me. Now," continued he, " if you would write 
a book on common ordinary riding, I dare say 
you would tell me how I could have managed 
this horse ; and depend on it, there are thousands 
who ride as I do for health, who know no more 
of riding than myself, and to them your book 
would be invaluable." 

I promised to make the attempt; the result 
is before the reader ; and though there are thou- 
sands who know quite enough to preclude any 
hope on my part that the book will be useful to 
them, and thousands to whom it might in some 
way perhaps be useful but who will not allow or 
consider that it could be so, yet if it is found to 
be useful to the thousands whom my friend de- 
scribes as knowing no more than himself, I shall 
be quite satisfied. 
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Vm PBEFACE. 

The first thousand I have mentioned maj^ and 
probably will^ call it the hornbook of horseman- 
ship, — be it so. If it teaches A B C to those 
who did not know as much before, it will quite 
answer my purpose, and I sincerely hope it may 
theirs. 

KH. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 



I AM not, perhaps, paying a very high compliment to 
my pencil in thinking an explanation of its attempts 
necessary. This is, however, a matter of no conse- 
quence to any one. But, at all events, I beg my 
readers to believe that I mean no ill compliment to 
them ; and thjis is a matter of very serious consequence 
to me. 

The difference between the riders and horses in 
the two plates will be apparent at a glance, and a 
consummate judge of horsemen and horses would 
require no explanation of this : but, as the class of 
readers to whom alone I dare flatter myself this book 
will be found useful do not profess to be in that happy 
state, I think it desirable to describe to them the par- 
ticular points of distinction between "going like 
workmen," and " going like muffs." . 

If we look at the horse going like a workman, we 
see him one of a sort I have described as likely to be 
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able to do any thing a gentleman would require of a 
horse in a gentlemanly way. The man would not be 
very much to be pitied who had half-a-dozen such in 
his stable as hunters in ordinary countries. He shows 
he can go lightly, safely, and pleasantly as a hack ; 
his countenance, and collected, easy style of going, 
evince the docility, and, at the same time, the spirit, 
necessary for a lady's horse ; and I would back a pair 
of horses of such breeding, quietly handled, not to 
kick if put into a phaeton. His condition shows he 
is not indolent enough to be fat, or restless and 
fidgetty enough to be thin ; and is just such as a 
month*s training would make him fit to run a hurdle 
race, or steeple-chase ; and he looks like one not to 
be quite out of the betting if he started for either. 
Though not fleshy, he shows considerable muscular 
development: the great strength and size of his 
haunches and quarters evince great propelling power; 
and his strength of loins shows that, if put at a fence 
in a meaning-to-go way, the rider would only have 
to " sit tight." 

It will be seen he has his fore-legs well and safely 
before him, so that he can handle his feet like a pair 
of hands, just as he likes; and his hind quarters are 
so collected that he would step handsomely and easily. 
He is going at a nice sweeping canter, but could evi- 
dently spring into three-quarters speed in three or 
four strokes. He is going on the snaffle-rein, with 
his head just in a position that gives the bit a true 
and fair bearing in his mouth. I have had several of 
my own in my mind's eye while I was sketching him ; 
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and, as he is one of the sort I have particularly 
recommended to my readers, it is some proof of my 
sincerity, whatever it may be of my judgment, when 
I present him as one of a sort which I used myself. 

The rider is just of a nice hunting weight, about 
eleven stone with his saddled strong enough to hold 
any horse light enough for anything worthy of being 
called a hunter ; and actively-made enough, if he is 
good enough, to be, in pugilistic phrase, a troublesome 
customer to the ordinary run of men on occasion. 
His dress shows him a riding man, but still it is one 
that would not preclude his entering a drawing-room 
for a morning call. His legs are just where they 
ought to be in the pace he is going. The cut of his 
trousers looks more like riding where he is than 
walking in Regent Street. His bridle hand is where 
he has perfect command of his horse's mouth, though 
in an easy position to himself ; his other is where he 
could lay hold of his rein, use his whip, or wave his 
hand to a friend with equal facility ; in fact, he looks 
like one who gave himself little trouble how he got 
up, but would give a horse a great deal to get him 
down. In short, he looks one of the sort to all of 
whom I sincerely wish the possession of such a pro- 
perty as he is cantering over ; like one to be ever 
ready to put his hand in his pocket for the shivering 
applicant, and to effectually relieve him in private, 
though he might not establish a school, and stipulate 
for a kind of gaol dress, to brand its objects with 
the stigma of poverty and dependence, in order to 
chronicle his acts of charity to the public. 
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In the next plate we see quite another sort of ani- 
mal. Her breed, like that of her rider, is quite 
beyond my powers of conception to suggest; and, 
provided both are the last of their breed, it matters 
little from whom or whence they came. Now the 
dog, though not what I should select to follow my 
horse, shows what he is r^- nothing sporting, but of a 
definite sort, a well-made and handsome one of his 
kind; and, by-the-by, goes in capital form, and, as a 
dog, looks like a little gentleman. 

The " Maid of Masca,*' under which title the white 
specimen was bought as a pure Arab, though about 
as pure as the London liquid of the same colour, is 
highly prized by her owner, to whom, if her late 
master does not feel he owes an eternal debt of gra- 
titude for buying her, he has not a spark of it 
within him. She is regarded by her master, and, 
doubtless, by such friends as such a master may be 
supposed to have, as a "beautiful creature." I do 
not say that, as an animal, she is ugly ; on the con- 
trary, rather pretty : but, as a horse, may we " never 
see '* her " like again I " 

Now to pick her to pieces (may she never be put 
together again !). Her owner boasts of her fine fore- 
hand. I fully agree with him that her neck is long 
enough, and a little to spare ; but, from the pommel 
of the saddle to her bosom, a well-made donkey is 
as long. Her head is of a no-meaning kind, that 
might belong, in turnpike term, to any " horse, marc, 
gelding, mule, or ass," and is set on so that it is for- 
.tunate for her master, and her, that the way she 
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carries it 'meets his approbation, for she could carry 
it in no other. She does not pull; but, from the 
position of the piece of mechanism that is meant for 
a bit in her mouth, it is evident she bores pretty 
comfortably, and costs her owner a new pair of lemon 
kids every time he mounts her. She is of that de- 
scription of white that an engraving cannot fully 
show ; namely, having a flesh-coloured nose, and eyes 
of the same hue. She is the " milk-white." Now 
there is a breed of " bone- whites," of a bluish tinge, 
with blackish muzzles, manes, tails, and legs : some 
of which are not only handsome, but good. But the 
^' Maid of Masca" has a nose precisely the colour of 
her masters physiognomy, and if that and the mare's 
nose were both protruded through a hole, as much 
of energy would be developed in the one as the other. 
She is going in a gait that is a kind of mongrel one, 
half gallop and half canter ; her fore-legs are, like 
those of the other horse, sufficiently before her, but 
the difference is this : he playfully puts his before 
him, hers look as if they were drawn there by some 
agency not her own, and appear as if they never 
would come back again, while her hind ones are left 
behind, as if she held them to be useless to progression. 
If she were stopped short, she would come on her 
head, and would have abundance of time for this 
before her haunches could be brought under her. Of 
course, such a man on such a horse never contem- 
plates a leap. If he did, the utmost those weak thin 
haunches and back could do for her would be to carry 
her over a bit of water that, lengthening her accus- 
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tomed stretch in going, a foot or two would suffice to 
cover. 

It will be seen she is not going merely totally 
uncollected, but unconnected ; she is leading with 
the left, or near leg ; whereas, to go connectedly with 
her hind ones, she should lead with the off one. She 
must change this, for her motion to the rider must 
be as if her back was broken, and the fatigue to herself 
would knock her up in a mile ; it being, at the same 
time, a matter of doubt if she could last a mile in a 
gallop, go as she might. Her gallop is just that of a 
cow ; in truth, I have seen a light heifer a better 
goer ; and, if we get treated with a portion of the 
Maid of Masca as well as the heifer in sausages, they 
will both be turned to their best account 

The simple young gentleman -— who certainly had 
nothing to do with the exploits of which the statue 
he is passing is a trophy— may be any thing for which 
no talent at all, plenty of self-esteem, and a pro- 
portionate quantity of ignorance, qualify him. One 
thing is certain, he cannot be, in its strict sense, a 
gentleman. His seat he, of course, calls a military 
one ; military enough, against riding like a horseman, 
it certainly is; and, doubtless, with his pair of 
spurs for show, he considers he has all the cut of one 
of a crack light cavalry regiment. I rather think, if 
such a thing got one day into Lord Cardigan's regi* 
ment, his lordship would bolt him, as we do a badger, 
on the second. He looks, in short, one of those young 
gentlemen that a man might abstain from kicking 
lest the dainty bit of humanity might go home, tell 
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his mamma, and make her miserable. His glass, 
that is dangling to show the gold chain to which it is 
attached, he has, no doubt, by long practice, learned 
to support by sticking it under his eyebrow, a feat 
that gives a man the appearance of frowning fear- 
fully on one side of his face, while he looks somewhat 
vacant on the other ; and of staring straight with one 
eye, while the other is in evident confidential com- 
munication with his neighbour the nose. 

Reader, Mr. Tickle-me-tenderly and the Maid of 
Masca are quite fancy sketches, nor had I any par- 
ticular individuals of either kind in my mind in 
making [them. Probably we shall never see either 
in such a locality as the "workmen" are careering 
over ; but, at any fancy-fair in Hyde Park, they, or 
their prototypes, will most certainly be conspicuous 
objects. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTBODUCTION. — HOBSEMANSHIP NATUBAL TO THE ESfGLISH. 
— FECnUABITIES OP FBENCH H0B8EMANSHIP. — ^WHO IS THE 

BEST HOBSEMAN? YALUE OF GOOD NEBYE AND GOOD 

TEMPEB. A FIBM SEAT. — C0MPABI80N BETWEEN LONG 

AND 8HOBT BIDEBS. — WEIGHT NO OBSTACLE TO GOOD 
HOBSEMANSHIP. 

All who have ever ridden will admit that their 
first step towards horsemanship consisted in get- 
ting astride something or other. Most probably a 
stick was the first supposed representative of the 
animal over which they hoped some day to exercise 
control. 

Ajrrived at mature years, they mounted a horse : 
this they will readily also admit as their second 
step towards equestrianism. But it may be 
somewhat more difficult to find the man who 
would admit that his second step was not only the 
second, but the last. Yet with thousands such is 
the case ; but with this exception : in step t*he 

B 
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second the horse we will suppose stood still : he 
then got into motion ; but though the horse got on 
with his rider, it very frequently happened, that, 
figuratively speaking, the rider never got on with 
his horse — that is, not with his horsemanship. 

A wretched half-starved ragged representative 
of human nature, factotum to a pettyfogging 
attorney, is said to have, on some occasion, pomp- 
ously introduced himself as first, principal, and 
only clerk to Mr. So and So ; thus has the getting 
on a horse's back, and his moving on, been first, 
second, and only steps of many towards horseman- 
ship. 

That England, speaking generally, is a nation of 
horsemen, there can be no doubt ; but not more so 
than some others : the Arab is as competent a 
horseman in his way as we are in ours ; that we 
are superior horsemen to any of the nations within 
a few hundred miles of us, we may safely boast ; 
and here, to be a good horseman, brings a degree 
of eclat not found elsewhere. 

The term horseman carries with it very dif- 
ferent significations, in accordance with the way 
in which it is used : i^ in distinguishing between a 
man walking, another in a carriage, and a third on 
horseback, we say there comes or goes a horseman, 
it simply states that such a person is on a horse ; 
but if, after seeing a few muffs on horses, we saw 
the Marquis of Anglesey coming, and should say. 
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^* Here comes a horseman/' the terms would apply 
very differently, and to the initiated would convey 
more than a lengthened description could effect. 

There is no people among whom the horse 
is so generally used for amusement as in England. 
In neighbouring countries he is also used in 
various ways for man's amusement; but there 
it chiefly consists in parade. A Frenchman 
is gratified in riding on the Boulevards or in 
the Bois de Boulogne ; but few foreigners would 
take a ride on Marlborough Down, or in its 
forest. They are pleased in riding where they 
and their horses can be seen ; but put them on the 
finest hunter that ever crossed country, and let 
him lounge along with the gait and quietude of a 
racehorse at exercise, they would consider the 
horse a positive brute, and riding where ^'les 
belles dames " could not see them, they would look 
upon as positive penance. An Englishman in 
taking such a ride does so from a love of country 
scenery; and such men mostly are attached to 
country pursuits. When this is the case, as he rides 
along, hunting comes across his mind, and he an- 
ticipates many a gallop on the horse he is riding, 
over the coimtry around him : he sees a tempting 
fence present itself; thinks a little practice will do 
no harm to himself or his horse; gathers up 
his reins and has a ^^ shy " at it ; his nag tops it 
cleverly ; he pats his neck, and chuckles at the 

B 2 
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thought of shortly mounting the pink a«nd show* 
ing the way. He finds he is on soft and elastic 
turf; so he gives his horse a gentle breather, and 
probably a view halloo or two as his nag goes 
snorting and striding along. . " Who-ho I Old 
Liberty I " he cries, pulling up his nag, and again 
patting him. The horse on stopping gives a sono- 
rous blow of his nose — sure sign that the pipes are 
clear. /* That's the ticket, old fellow," cries the 
master ; and then quietly lounges along as before, 
his spirits heightened by the exercise and the ex- 
hilarating thoughts it has brought into play. 

The Frenchman has no idea of such feelings or 
such excitement from such a cause, for hunting 
with an established pack of hounds is, with very 
few exceptions, contrary to his habits ; and, in fact. 
Englishmen are the only people, speaking of them 
collectively, who hunt for the sole pleasure of the 
chase. It is one of the most exhilarating plea- 
sures an Englishman enjoys ; and this renders him, 
as a horseman across country, unmatched by any 
nation in the world ; and, take him all in all as a 
general rider, the man who with a firm seat, fine 
hands, and good judgment, can make the most 
of his horse in crossing a difficult country is un- 
doubtedly the best description of horseman, for 
such a man can ride awywhere. 

Men of education are pretty much the same in 
all countries as regards liberality of sentiment ; 
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and where the habits, manners, or qualities of 
others are depreciated merely because they differ 
from our own, it Is the result of a narrow mind. 
This is a prevalent failing among the lower orders 
of Englishmen. Our friend Jonathan has it 
"pretty considerable;" and, like such orders of 
Englishmen, is fully convinced that whatever is 
done differently from what he is accustomed to 
see, is worthy of reprehension and ridicule. The 
more liberal mind will admire whatever is done 
well in its way, without reference to where it is 
done or who does it. 

I feel, as a sportsman, proud in saying that most 
of our hunting men could show Monsieur, or 
foreigners from any part of the globe, the nearest 
way to meet hounds, and also how to ride with 
them; but let us in candour admit that there is 
many a foreigner who could give many a hunting 
man in return very valuable lessons in scientific 
horsemanship, and particularly *as regards " hands," 
that would be found beneficial in crossing any 
country. 

The term horseman is both positive and relative. 
It Is positive ; because it points out a man who is 
an adept in horsemanship, as one acquainted with 
the habits and capabilities of the animal, and who 
can, on scientific principles and by scientific prac- 
tice, turn those capabilities to their fullest account, 
whether for show or use ; and the man who does 
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this the most effectually^ with the least infliction 
of pain or suffering on the animal in the shortest 
time^ is the best horseman : if he does this, he is a 
horseman, let him come from where he may. On 
the other hand, the term is relative : for, in stating 
that a man is a horseman, the question might be 
put in what way is he such? For we have horsemen 
of all sorts — riding-school horsemen, hussar and 
lancer horsemen : Ducrow was perfect in his way : 
we have racing and hunting horsemen, and wager- 
trotting horsemen — of all of which classes we have 
adepts each in his own walk. 

We have men who can ride well enough in 
fiieveral ways to be called fair, perhaps good, horse- 
men in each ; but the chances are they will not be 
perfect in such a case in any, It is quite possible 
a man may ride a race, to hounds, and on the 
road, and be a thorough horseman in all these 
ways : he will, however, in nine cases in ten, excel 
in one more than* the others; this superiority 
arising from various circumstances. But I should 
hold it absolutely impossible for a man to ride 
so as to be admired in a German regiment of 
hussars, and on the fiat at Newmarket : sufficient 
practice to render him perfect in the one would 
mar his proficiency in the other. Robinson is no 
doubt perfect as a jockey : there are very perfect 
horsemen in the German hussars; but fancy 
Robinson in their ranks on a field day, or Corporal 
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Kollinan riding the Duke of B.utland'6 Nina for 
the two years' old. Neither Robinson nor the filly 
would be the better for the day's work. 

If a man contemplates becoming a perfect 
horseman^ he should consider in what way his 
riding will be chiefly required^ and make himself 
master of that. If he only contemplates road 
ridings if he acquire a neat, easy, and firm seat, 
with good hands, he will do well enough; and, 
haying gained these, he may be satisfied. If he 
means to be a hunting man, he will find it will 
require a, still firmer seat, stronger arms, and 
far stronger nerves, without which he will never 
become a ^^ workman " across country ; and, as to 
race riding, no man need hope to arrive at any 
perfection as a jockey, unless from a boy he has 
been more or less in the habit of riding race- 
horses. 

There are two things all but indispensable to the 
man who wishes to become perfect as a horseman 
— good nerve and good temper : without the first, 
he will want confidence ; and without the second, 
he will neither have patience to be taught himself 
or to teach his horse. 

So far as seat is concerned, a great deal depends 
on the formation of the man. With very few ex- 
ceptions, I never saw short chubby-made men neat 
horsemen ; and without any exception, I never saw 
such persons with an easy and graceful seat. Such 

B 4 
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men are mostly very round in the thigh ; a forma- 
tion very much against a firm seat, without which 
no man can be a horseman. I am not now 
alluding to this in relation to the probability of 
being thrown ; but without a firm seat a man can- 
not have either a delicate hand or a strong hold of 
his horse's head when necessary. 

I will endeavour to illustrate why he cannot. 
We will suppose a person untying several intricate 
knots in a cord, one end of which is fastened to 
something moveable or stationary. If standing 
steadily on the ground, he would effect his object ; 
but, instead of allowing firm foothold, we will place 
him standing on (we will say) the first round of a 
ladder. Here, not being able to balance himself 
steadily, his body inclines forward — his untying 
stops while he rights himself. He then begins again. 
This time he sways backwards, holds on by the 
cord to save himself, of course pulls it tight — and 
finds, on again looking at the perverse knot he had 
succeeded in loosening, it is drawn tighter than 
ever. Thus we see we lose the command of our 
hands, unless we can keep our body firm. It may 
be said that a seaman will stand on a rope, or lean 
against a spar, and in that situation furl or unfurl 
a sail. This is quite true ; but let it be remembered 
that here the man does keep his body firm against 
that on which he leans, and he only sways with 
the vessel and the rope he is altering. So if the 
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rider keeps his seat firm, and his body only goes 
with his horse, he will have perfect command of 
his hands : but I have seen many men standing in 
their stirrups, with their body swaying about in all 
directions ; and in such a case such a rider is, in a 
mitigated degree, in the dilemma of the man stand- 
ing on the round of the ladder. 

But, as some proof that short round*made men 
have not the firm seat of others, I knew a steeple- 
chase rider, who rode a good deal a few years 
back in Warwick, Worcester, Stafford, and the 
surrounding shires, whom I would at any time 
back at even, to tumble off: I do not mean because 
his horse tumbled also ; but he fairly rolled, like a 
fat Bacchus from his tub. 

In allusion to short men as riders it may be 
said that jockeys are low in stature. I grant they 
are so, as to the actual measurement of inches, 
and comparing them with men following other 
pursuits ; but so far from jockeys being short- 
made, as regards proportion, they are tall in 
comparison with heavier men. For instance, we 
will say a man measures about five feet. This is 
unquestionably a low stature ; but let it be borne 
in mind this man can ride eight stone, so he is 
absolutely tall in comparison with the man who 
cannot ride less than twelve. The former, measur- 
ing sixty inches, is in height eight inches and a 
quarter to the stone : so, to bring the latter to 
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the same proportions^ as regards height with 
weighty he ought to stand eight feet. Thus^ wheii 
I object to short-made men as riders, it will be 
seen that the fact of jockeys being low in height 
is no refutation of my opinion, for they are sym-^ 
metrically made. 

There is a current notion that tall men give the 
horse more trouble to carry them than short ones. 
If this was the firm opinion of those competent to 
decide the point, I should not venture a doubt 
upon it; but the question is still sub judice, 
and I hold the notion itself to be at best but a 
half-truth, 

Somerville speaks of " the tall, plump, brawny 
youth," as compared with the "light Pygmean 
race," and alludes to the former envying the 
latter in a clipping run : but if he mentions the 
youth as taU, he also concludes him to be " plump " 
and " brawny ; " and I have always considered the 
distress of horses in carrying tall men to arise 
from their usually accompanying weight, not 
from their height ; for in what does the difference 
of short, middle height, and tall consist ? A man 
of five feet five is short ; one of five feet eight, 
middle-sized ; and he of six feet, tall. Here the 
difference between Nos. 1. and 3. is only seven 
inches. This we will suppose to be made up by 
length of body, thighs, and legs: so probably 
the sole of the foot of the six-feet man is not 
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three inches nearer the ground than that of the 
man of five feet five. But, supposing the differ- 
ence in height to consist chiefly in leg and thigh, 
60 far from that being against the horse, it is 
often in his favour ; for it is quite clear that the 
inches below the stirrup buckle will not weigh as 
much as the same number above it. And in truth, 
as some plump gentlemen are made, if we were 
to abstract a thick piece all round just above the 
seat of the saddle, we should get away, in point 
of weight, something like a stone to the inch 
slice. 

When men are tall and slightly made, though 
four inches make a wonderful difference in a 
man's height, it would make but little as to his 
weight in any thing but a race. 

There is one little disadvantage increased 
length subjects a rider to: viz. the increased 
length of stirrup leather. The shorter this length 
is, the easier it is to keep it stationary. A tall 
man should, therefore, be particularly careful in 
getting a steady seat and a firm hold of his saddle 
with his thighs and knees : where they have not, 
this increased length of stirrup leather, allowing 
longer sway to the leg and foot has given rise to 
the idea that tall men are apt to, what is techni- 
. cally termed, "swag" on the horse. Tall bad 
horsemen certainly often do this ; but I have 
seen short ones work their saddle flaps most per- 
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severingly with their legs, and grind the inside 
of their boot tops faster while riding than their 
servant did the whole top by pumice stoning. 
This motion of the legs is as odious in appearance 
as any failing a horseman can manifest. 

Hunting men are quite aware, that being a 
heavy weight in no way militates against any 
one being a fine horseman; and when propor- 
tionably and properly mounted, such men often 
*^go" in the field in a most wonderful way — in 
short,. in the first flight; but when they do, they 
are mostly symmetrically made, in which case 
there is no reason why they should not be grace- 
ful, as well as good, riders ; but, though I have 
seen many thousands of persons with hounds, I 
do not call to mind one man of — say sixteen stone 
and low in stature — who was such. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

DIFFE&ENT MODES OF BECOMING A HOSSEMAN — THEIB 

RESULTS. — MIMTAET SIDINO. CLASS OP EIDERS WHO 

WILL DERIVE BENEFIT FROM THIS WORK. — MASTER HARRT 
HIEOYER AND MR. JESSAMY. 

There are three modes, by any of which a 
man may become a horseman. The one is, by 
putting him on ass, pony, galloway, and horse, 
each in succession, as a boy, and allowing him 
to tumble about till he learns to stick on, in which 
case practice will teach him, certainly, a firm seat 
and probably good hands ; but, further than this, 
by being accustomed, first to sufier from, and after- 
wards to be quite aware of, the various tricks and 
habits of horses, he will learn to be aware of the 
symptoms preluding their being brought into 
practice, and eventually become competent to 
counteract them. 

The next mode is, supposing a person to have 
arrived at manhood without crossing a horse, to 
place him under a proper instructor, who will cer- 
tainly save him many a fall by putting him on 
a docile animal, and step by step leading the pupil 
on to horsemanship. 
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It may be objected^ that the last mode would 
only teach the riding of a trained and quiet horse, 
and I allow the full force of this objection ; and 
if the pupil expressed a wish of simply being 
taught to ride well enough to navigate his steed 
up and down B.otten B.ow, as some friend probably 
learns to manage a boat on the Serpentine^ the 
one will probably never be able to encounter a 
clipping run in the stiff parts of Northamptonshire, 
or the other a chopping sea in any part of the 
Bay of Biscay. But if the learner of equestrianism 
says — "Make me a horseman," seat and hands 
can certainly be learned in a riding-school quite 
as well as in any situation I know of — no bad 
foundation (if obtained). to becoming a horseman; 
and there are means and appliances in a riding* 
school to teach something more than the mere 
walking, trotting, and cantering a kind of auto- 
maton horse round its inclosure. 

As a boy I believe I may say I could ride any 
thing, and cared little for pace, fence, or country, 
or whether I could hold my horse or not ; but when 
I was put on the back of a very highly dressed 
mamge horse, and was directed what to do with 
rein and heel, and when the voice and whip of 
the professor induced the horse to rear, put his 
two fore feet on the wall, and in that position 
using hind and fore feet perpetrate a kind of 
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sidelong canter half way down the school^ I was 
not a little astonished^ and found sitting leaps 
over hurdles^ gates, and fences much more easy 
than balancing my body in this rampant crab- 
like pace, if pace it could be called. 

I further found, to my unbounded surprise, that 
this horse would vault on the plain surface of 
the school, when telegraphed to do so, as high as 
a hunter at a gate, and this several times in suc- 
cession. 

Although as obedient to my riding-school tutor 
as a conceited young cub who had rode fox-hunt- 
ing could be expected to be, there was one point 
at issue between us : he advocated the lengthened 
stirrup leather, straight knee, and erect military 
seat. I pertinaciously adhered to the reverse, 
fully impressed with the conviction, that, having 
shown the way at fences to some men in the 
hunting-field, and exhibited with success on a 
racecourse, I must know what riding was, 
better than all the school tutors in existence. 
This would, no doubt, have been fatal to my pro- 
gress, had I been learning military horsemanship ; 
but as I was only placed there to learn hands, I 
condescended to be instructed in this particular ; 
and both in that important qualification and, 
indeed, in firmness of seat, I profited much by my 
school practice. 

We now come to the third, and by far the best 
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and most certain, mode of. making a horseman. 
This is by putting a boy on horseback very early 
in life, and also putting him under the care of a 
good horseman, as his instructor. Practice will 
certainly in a general way teach a man of ordinary, 
ability a good and ready mode of doing that which 
he has constant occasion to do ; but it does not 
always follow that by practice he learns the very 
best mode of doing it : he does it sufficiently weU 
perhaps to answer his purpose; but if there 
is a better and quicker mode of effecting his 
object, he loses time by not adopting it, and does 
not effect his object nearly so well. If a boy or 
man has sense and temper enough to be taught, 
he will save an infinity of time, expense, and 
probably danger or hurt by learning : if not ; in 
the case of riding, let him get a severe fall or 
two, or some equal inconvenience ; he will then 
learn that there are others who know a little more 
than himself, and he will possibly afterwards be 
willing to take instruction from any competent 
hand. 

The result of these three different modes of 
learning horsemanship would probably be this : — 
The one who learns to ride by sheer practice, will 
become very probably a good bold practical rider, 
but not a scientific one. The one taught chiefly 
by precept may, nay will, become more or less 
scientific : but will never get the perfectly easy 
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and natural seat or look of him who began riding 
at an early age. He will never look as if a seat 
on horseback and on a chair was equally natural to 
him ; he will always appear artificial. I do not 
mean to say he may not be made to ride well, 
possibly boldly ; and, if well mounted, may in two 
or three seasons get to ride across country, as well 
as many, perhaps most, out. Still he will never 
shake off the certain artistical manner of doing 
things, inseparable from being first taught, and 
then practising, instead of the learning and 
practising having gone hand in hand from boy- 
hood or childhood. 

I have, perhaps, used the term artistically, so as 
to imply that doing a thing 'thus, that is, like an 
artist, is synonymous to describing it as being done 
well. I grant it is so ; but the different modes 
of doing it is great: for instance, a Kobinson, 
Templeman, or Nat, take hold of their reins artis- 
tically ; so do Powell or Oliver ; that is, they do so 
like men accustomed to do it ; but they do not do 
so like a dragoon. He is taught but one way of 
taking up his bridle rein and one way of mount- 
ing his horse ; the others take their rein up in a 
seemingly careless way, but still in a proper one. 
The troop horse is trained to stand still till 
mounted, and has a hint to move on ; so the same 
precise way of mounting can always be practised. 
But the race or steeple-chase horses, and hunter, 
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are not thus obedient ; some from vice will bite or 
kick, if they get a chance, or perhaps plunge 
before or after mounting, or sometimes both; 
others from excitement fidget about and away 
from the rider, before he gets his foot in the 
stirrup ; others, the moment he has done so : there* 
fore such men are obliged to get on their horses as 
circumstances permit, — that is, as they can. Still 
they do so like artists. It would not quite have 
done for a man to stand twisting his fingers in 
Alarm's mane, and then get on, or attempt to 
get on, him in accordance with prescribed riding- 
school practice; he v^ould have been half eaten 
before he got into his saddle. 

The school-taught pupil gets up, we will say, 
quite properly, and rides the same ; that is, if all 
the horses he has to mount or ride are in habit 
and temper about on a par with the one on which 
he took lessons. But suppose they are quite dif- 
ferent ; what becomes of the one prescribed rule 
he has learnt ? Put him out of this and he would 
be quite astray: he would want the resources 
under different circumstances, that varied practice 
only can teach ; and in all he does there is ever a 
mannerism, or, to use an expression for the occa- 
sion, a one-wayism, that detects the man taught 
late in life ; for, to take a liberty with a line of 
Goldsmith's, — 
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*' Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can,'' 
It leaves its habits stamped upon the man. 

Let us cast an eye on a squadron or regiment 
of cavalry, whether standing, walking, or trotting 
their horses : every man's hand is in the same posi- 
tion, and in the same place. This looks extremely 
soldier- like and well, for uniformity sake; but 
let it be remembered that to enable this to be 
done, every horse is schooled till they all carry 
their heads alike, or at least enough so to enable 
each man to have a proper command of his horse's 
mouth while holding his rein hand or arm pre- 
cisely the same as his right and left comrades. 
Thus, with four hundred horses all taught the 
same habits, carriage, and evolutions, one general 
rule suffices for four hundred men to make them 
do all that is required of them ; and the whole 
machinery of man and horse, from day to day 
and year to year, performs the same thing in the 
same way ; and such mode of instruction would 
suffice for the private person also, if, like the 
soldier, he always rode the same horse, or one 
with the same habits ; always rode him under the 
same circumstances, and wanted him to perfone 
merely the same routine^ of duty. 

The soldier requires good hands, and, in a 

greater or less degree, they are all brought to 

have such ; but he only wants hands, or rather a 

hand, to make a particular horse do a particular 

c 2 
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thing. His business is somewhat like that of the 
driver of a locomotive engine : there is a particular 
handle to increase or diminish its speed, or stop 
it ; each engine made on the same construction h 
managed in the same way, with a little variation 
as to the facility with which the machinery is pro-» 
pelled, retarded, or stopped. It is thus with troop 
horses : the same signals of heel and hand, lightly 
or forcibly used, as the disposition of the horse 
may require, make them all do the same thing. 
But the case is far different with the jockey, 
steeple-chase rider, hunting man, or even with him 
who only rides on the road, if he rides a variety 
of horses, for he will find that he will want, not 
only good hands for a horse, but hands that are 
good for all sorts of horses. 

A man may say that he merely wishes to ride 
for amusement, the show of the thing, air, or 
exercise, or the whole combined, and that he will 
only ride horses broken to suit his hand and seat, 
or, at all events, that go so as to suit them. Well 
and good ; and, if circumstances and his pursuits 
enable him to do this, he is quite right in doing it ; 
but he must not flatter himself that he is a horse- 
man: a neat and pretty rider he may be ; and if so, 
and he only intends riding in Hyde or the 
Regent's Park, taking a canter to make a morn- 
ing call at Fulham, or escorting ladies at a water^ 
ing place, he is (on a well-broken easy-going 
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horse) horseman enough for such purposes ; but if 
he means " to ride among horsemen or in the field," 
he will find that, in old coaching phrase, " he 
wants another hand " — meaning that two (such as 
he owns) are not enough to be of much use to 
him in such circumstances and situations. 

I have stated that most cavalry soldiers have 
more or less good hands ; but I must unequivo- 
cally assert, and this without reservation, that 
«// good horsemen have. By such I do not mean 
mere bold, hard-riding, straight-going men across 
country ; many such have hands only fit to wield 
a sledge hammer, and the consequence is they 
cannot ride a delicate-mouthed, gentlemanly-going 
horse, and those they do ride soon get mouths as 
dead as the anvil the sledge strikes upon ; such 
men are only "bruising riders," but not good 
horsemen. What sort of a jockey would a man 
be with such hands ? He could only ride a boring 
brute like Eclipse ; or, if he merely possessed the 
hand of the dragoon, he could only ride a horse 
whose mouth was amenable to even the signal the 
bit gives. How would he manage if, in the first 
race, he had to ride a resolute horse that gets his 
head nearly down to his knees, with no more 
mouth than a towed barge, about as easy to bring 
up, pulling a man's arms from their sockets ? He 
must not be let loose, or he would run himself to 
a stand. If held too forcibly, he shakes his head» 

c 3 
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and thrusts it out ; and the reins being knotted, 
he would pull a rider out of his saddle unless he 
'^ gave and took with him." He is then put on a 
harum-scarum colt, that wildly throws up his head, 
staring at the sky, and, but for the martingale, 
making toothpicks of his ears — an accommodation 
the jockey avoids by a close seat, the head and 
body a little held back, and the hands steadying 
his horse's head as best he can. He is then put on 
a nervous, meek, timid two-years'-old filly, with 
a mouth of silk : a rude touch of her mouth would 
throw her all abroad, a sudden shifting of the seat 
would alarm her, and seeing or feeling a hand 
raised would frighten her to death. How during 
such a day would the one-way schooling succeed ? 
what, in such three cases, becomes of the thumbs 
turned up, the hand so many inches above the 
pummel, and the elbow fixed to a given point of 
the side ? In either of such cases all school rule as 
to riding a well-broken horse, would avail but very 
little indeed : in either case the best of hands would 
be requisite ; but in each they must be brought into 
effect in a different manner. 

The steeple-chase rider requires hands nearly 
as good as those of the jockey. I say nearly ^ for 
these reasons : he does not ride such young, half- 
broken animals as the former does. Steeple-chase 
horses are not usually colts ; they are practised 
before they are engaged in stakes ; consequently, 
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more or less, know their business. They know 
what the bit means ; ar<l if disposed to resist its 
influence, it does not arise from sheer ignorance, 
so, by force or humouring, they are to be made 
amenable to it, without getting alarmed ; and, fur- 
ther, it is not calculated upon, in a general way, 
that a steeple-chase will come to so nice a point 
at the finish as a flat race ; so if a horse is allowed 
to, or will, take a little liberty with himself in the 
run, it is not so fatal as where it is presumed, or 
perhaps known, that, barring unforeseen contin- 
gencies, there will not be more than a length dif- 
ference between horses at the winning-post. Most 
determined, headstrong, and sometimes desperate 
horses the steeple-chase rider has to contend with ; 
but it is not the wild riotous conduct of the colt, 
as often proceeding from fright as from vice. We 
may sometimes bully an experienced horse out of 
his tricks or display of stubbornness ; but it would 
not do with a colt prior to starting for a heavy 
stake: he must be controlled, but, in a general 
way, soothed, even if we know he deserves a sound 
thrashing. 

Many steeple-chase horses, as well as old race- 
horses, are extremely nervous before starting, 
and even when going, but it arises from a different 
cause to that which makes a two-years'-old so : the 
former are nervous because they know what they 
are going about. Caressing and speaking kindly 

C 4 
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and encouragingly to such will usually re-assure 
and pacify them: they will not be alarmed by a 
man moving his hand, or judiciously shifting his 
seat, because they have found a rider do so with- 
out its producing inconvenience to them. But a 
timid two-years'-old is alarmed at every thing ; a 
crowd alarms her, so does seeing a dozen horses 
by her side and around her. She has no definite 
cause of nervousness, like the old racehorse ; but 
she apprehends danger, and feels excitement from 
any thing new to her. If she only feared the 
jockey, his caresses would probably soon pacify 
her; but she would be equally alarmed if a crow 
flew nearer to her than usual. No school educa- 
tion as to horsemanship would, therefore, put a 
man on his guard against such vagaries; and 
riding a well-trained horse goes a very little way 
towards making a man a good general horseman 
in difficult situations, or with difficult horses to 
manage. 

I have stated that there are three ways in which 
people become more or less horsemen : by prac- 
tice only ; by practice joined with judicious in- 
struction ; and by instruction as a beginning, and 
practice afterwards. I scarcely dare flatter myself 
that I can be of any use to the first of these ; for, 
in all probability, if he has any faults in his riding 
qualifications and habits, practice has so far ren-* 
dered them habitual to him, that he would not be 
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willing, or very likely able, to correct them, evert 
supposing he might be led to think my ideas on 
the subject more correct than his own. 

To the one who has had the joint advantage of 
practice with good instruction I can be of no use ; 
for he will know quite as much as I can tell him, 
and probably more. I shall therefore confine my 
advice to the one who, from beginning late in life, 
has had but little practice ; for to him I may pre- 
sume I can give advice that may contribute both 
to his ease and safety. 

I am quite sure there are thousands in the first 
situation, as there are men varying in correctness, 
or its reverse, as regards taste, judgment, and in- 
tentions, in all matters, and of course in those con- 
nected with horses and horsemanship ; for how- 
ever profoundly ignorant men may be on any 
given subject, if it is one they have ever consi- 
dered at all, they have formed some opinion on it ; 
nor is it by any means an unfrequent case, that 
the less a person knows, the more fixed is his 
opinion, and the more pertinaciously will he 
adhere to it. 

If such a man asked my opinion on any subject 
(and I knew his characteristic), I should, instead 
of giving my opinion, get from him what was his : 
be it what it might, I should assure him it wag 
quite correct, and send him away pleased with 
himself and with me ; I should be set down by 
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him as a very clever intelligent fellow, instead of 
being thought quite the reverse, which would 
infallibly be the case had I given an opinion coun- 
ter to his own. That some persons do take queer 
notions in their heads respecting equitation, and 
the equine, the following anecdote will in a cer- 
tain degree demonstrate : — 

A few years since, a friend of mine, an excel- 
lent sportsman and very fine horseman, out of 
pure mischief, one morning brought a young gen- 
tleman with him, who introduced himself with 
the flattering exordium, that, as he intended buy- 
ing a couple of horses for riding during the sum- 
mer, and *^ taking to" hunting in the winter, he 
wished to be introduced to me. I smiled ; it was 
of course set down by this Jemmy Jessamy as 
one of gratified pride in receiving him, my friend 
looking about as wickedly gratified as our arch 
enemy can be supposed to look when he has per- 
petrated any thing to annoy us. I soon learned 
that this delicate slice of humanity was heir to a 
rich stock-broker, who had just retired from busi- 
ness, and had, like old Norval, kept ''his only son 
at home." Like the embryo fox-hunter, he had 
picked up a few slang phrases, as Master Stephen 
did from (some) Bobadil in the horse way, pro- 
bably considering them indispensable to a man 
who was going " to take to " fox-hunting. He 
was, in short, a living antithesis to any thing one 
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could tolerate as companion^ or even acquaint- 
ance. 

A' few days after this he called on me solusy 
with the important information that he had pur- 
chased a hunter. " Can't he go, though?" said he, 
with an intended knowing wink. "He was Lord 
's favourite hunter." 

Now, supposing such to have been the case, it 
struck me that the was was rather an indefinite 
expression ; and I asked Mr. Jessamy, with sub- 
mission, if he had inquired when he was; for 
perfectly well knowing the commission stable 
where he told me he had bought the hunter, it 
struck me as about the last place in London to 
which one of that nobleman's horses would have 
found his way ; and further, I knew his lordship 
as one not disposed to sell a favourite who was 
so at the time. However, I made no further re- 
mark ; nor did Jessamy reply to my question as to 
the wheuy further than he had got from Jem, 
without his master's knowledge, all about the 
horse from the time he was backed. I thought 
I could with safety have backed Jem to have had 
the best of the day's work ; in short, that he had 
sold Mr. Jessamy about a hundred and twenty lies 
at a penny apiece, thus giving him fair value for 
his half-sovereign. 

*^Have you ever hunted in Leicestershire?" 
inquired Jessamy. 
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I had had that honour^ but did not pretend 
to be a Leicestershire man. 

" Oh I then you 'ff understand me when I tell 
you I have got one that can charge an ox-fence, 
switch at a rasper, skim ridge and furrow, go in 
and out clever, and do all that sort of thing," con- 
tinued he, with gesticulatory illustrations of the 
way in which he conceived such exploits to be 
performed by horses. 

"Really, Mr. Jessamy," said I, "you overwhelm 
me with sporting phrases." These I well remem- 
bered to have read as a boy, but whether he had 
got them from book or Bobadil, I did not inquire. 

Wishing to turn, or rather conclude, his in- 
teresting information, I remarked, "You are going 
to ride I perceive," looking at a pair of regular 
hussar spurs fastened to his boots. 

" Yes, I am ; I suppose you guessed so by my 
spurs; — tasty are they not? — the same the Seventh 
wear. What do you think of this?" continued 
Jessamy, showing a twisted, party-coloured^ 
whalebone whip-stick, about the size of the top 
of a fly-rod, with a silver collar and ring to it 
carrying a silk cord and tassel; — "neat, is it not, 
and rather spicy, eh?" 

I assured him it was so ; adding, that I had 
promised to send Bill Scott a whip, but after 
seeing the Jessamy, I should certainly present him 
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ivith one of those instead of a jockey whip, being 
quite sure he would prefer it greatly. 

** Jessamy," replied my visitor, — " the Jessamy 
whip ; not bad that. Come, I'll send you one for 
naming it, and will tell the man I got it of to 
sell them as Jessamies." 

He now put in a strong plea that I should go 
and be gratified by the sight of his hunter. 
** Come," said he, ** a hundred and sixty is worth 
looking at; that was the price sporting, was'nt it ? " 

*' Quite sporting," I replied; "you've been lay- 
ing the long odds." 

What's that?" said Jessy — "something new." 
Oh, not at all I" I replied; "I see it done 
every day." 

"I'm gUd of that," said Jessy. 

" Why so ? " said I. 

" Because I do like to do sporting-like." 

I quite agreed that a hundred and sixty was 
worth seeing, but very much doubted seeing what 
was equivalent to the sum ; so I pleaded being 
particularly engaged at home. 

I bad not congratulated myself more than an 
hour on being left alone, when, to my perfect 
consternation, I was informed that the gentleman 
who had left me an hour ago had called at the 
door on horseback, and begged I would come out 
to him. .There he was, on an almost white horse, 
that in point of size might have induced one to 
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believe It was the one seen from the Devizes road 
cut on the turf, now animated, but worse propor- 
tioned. The next thing I saw was the twin bro- 
ther of the ** spicy" bit of whalebone he fully 
believed I should send to our northern jockey, 
Scott. " True to the touch," quoted I to myself, 
on seeing it. He presented it to me with a bur- 
lesqued military salute. " Pray," said I, "do you 
intend to sport this little gem in the hunting 
field?" 

" Oh dear no 1 " said he ; "I have bought a regu- 
lar for that, — such a whopper I — won 't it rattle the 
bushes for 'em when we're looking for a fox !" 

" I am sure," said I, " your assistance to the 
hotmds in finding will be invaluable." • 

"Now," said he, "own the truth; you don't 
see such a horse as this every day ? " 

I most sincerely allowed I did not. 

" Looks like hunting, eh ?" said Jessamy. 

"Unquestionably," said I, scarcely able to 
keep my countenance ; " he has every appearance 
of having been hunted,^^ 

" Is that a better term than looking like hunt- 
ins: ? " said he. 

" Sometimes it is," replied L 

" Nice legs, has'nt he?" said Jessamy, squatting 
down directly before the horse, and passing his 
hand down the front of the cannon bone. 

" Admirable," replied L 
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" Now," said Jessy, " do tell me, for this is a 
term I don't quite understand : — Jem said he was 
very clean in his legs." 

" Did Jem mean himself or the horse?" said I. 
" Why," replied Jessy, " you're rather dull to- 
day. Master Harry Hieover ; the horse of course." 
" Then," said I, " he meant they had been well 
washed, for certainly he could mean nothing else." 
" Now," said he, " how do you like my saddle ? 
. — tasty, is'nt it?" 

" Wilkinson and KIdd's," said I, ** T am sure," 
seeing a thing quite small enough, but a great 
deal too badly made, for a riding boy's exercise 
saddle, and this quite on the animal's shoulder, 
with an Isle of Skye back behind it. 

" Guess again," said Jessy, with a most inde- 
scribable look, half quaint and the rest foolish. 

I very truly professed my inability to hit on 
the maker. 

** You see, you don't know every thing. Master 
Harry," said the delighted Jessy. 

" I own," said T, " the soft impeachment." 
" Now," said he, " my friend Jem. gave me a 
wrinkle in this, and I will give it you. I got it 
where they have more practice than most saddlers, 
for they make for exportation. I got it in Hol- 
bom." 

" It is really a pity," said I, " they limit their 
exportations to saddlery." 
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" Oh !" replied he, " they hav'nt time for any- 
thing eke." 

" Nor, perhaps," replied I, " would find de- 
mand for such articles as came into my idea at 
the moment, if they had." 

"Well," said he, "I got bridle, martingale, 
and all from the same place." 

" I guessed as much," said I ; " but as you have 
a nose-band, why not have a rein running to that ? 
you would then have this advantage — if the ring 
martingale broke, you would have the nose one 
in reserve." 

" I never thought of that," said Jessy, looking 
most innocently. 

" Get it done," replied I ; "it is all that's want- 
ing to make you complete." 

" But," said I, " Mr. Jessamy, as you told me 
you were going to ride, I conclude the Park is 
your destination ; I must not take up your time 
further." 

"Well," said he, with a somewhat mortified 
and still more perplexed look, " I must tell you 
about that : I did mean to call and give you the 
whip after my ride, but my horse would not go 
there ; for when I got to Cumberland Gate, he 
would turn up Cumberland Place." 

" Thinking of the stables near Montague 
Square and Jem, I suppose," said I. 

"Why, I suppose he was," said Jessy; "so. as- 
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he was disposed to come this way, I called on 
you, and that's the truth. Now tell me, what am 
I to do?" 

'* Why, get your ride in the Park to be sure," 
said I. 

" But I tell you he won't go there, — I'm sure 
he won't." 

" Come," said I, " get up." 

" I will if I can," said Jessy ; " that's the worst 

* 

of hunters, they are all so high." 

*' That depends on the sort of hunter," said I, 
somewhat equivocally; " but there (getting the nag 
in the kennel, and Jessamy on the pavement), 
now you'll do." After hopping about some time 
on his left toe, by one energetic effort he got 
into his saddle, gathered up the curb rein, when 
he found out which of the two it was, and turning 
his thumb knuckle up directly perpendicularly, he 
reined in the nag. It struck me that it might 
have been something like this mode of reining 
in that prevented Jessy making good his entrance 
to the Park ; and I concluded that he had probably 
reversed the usual proceedings of horsemen, so 
the less the horse was disposed to go the way 
he wanted him, the tighter he lugged at the 
reins : the moment he let them loose, the animal 
walked somewhere, and that happened to bring 
him up to me. 

Seeing that as Jessy had ordered himself and 
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his bridle, it was probable that he would have sat 
at my door stationary, as one of the sentries at 
the Horse Guards, ad infinitum^ I recommended 
his taking up the snaffle rein, which he effected ; 
still he stood stock still. 

" Well," said I, " now, good morning." 

"Adieu," said Jessy, kissing the disengaged 
hand, but without moving. 

"Come," said I, "let us see you in motion." 
To effect this, he gave his horse a touch of the 
whalebone on his off haunch, but holding hard^ 
and doubtlessly with the right rein shorter than 
the left, — the horse turned his tail to the street, 
and stood staring me in the face at my door; 
laughing outright, I took the steed by the head 
and put him straight. 

" Pray," said I, " Mr. Jessamy, what do you 
sport spurs for ?" 

" Oh, m show you," said he, " when I go a 
hunting ; but I don't want them here." 

" Then why wear them ?" 

" Oh, I think a man looks so spooney without 
them." 

" And sometimes with," replied I. 

" Not bad that," said Jessy. 

" Come," said I, " loosen your rein and give him 
a touch of the Sevenths." Whether from a desire 
to show he was not afraid to use them, or from 
not knowing the proper mode of doing so, I 
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know not ; but giving both legs a full swing up 
to his horse's flanks, which, from the shortness of 
his back ribs, it gave the rider's heels the full 
half segment of a circle to effect, and the rowels 
being new, I conclude that (to oblige Jessy with 
a bit of slang) he "corked him pretty tight:" 
off started the astonished animal, and was soon . 
half down the street. Laughing as immoderately 
as I did, in which some bystanders joined, and a 
butcher's boy calling out, " there he goes^'^ I 
still could see a confused sort of motion with 
Jessy's arms; but, like Mazeppa, "on — on" he 
went, till turning a comer, — probably the opposite 
one to that he wished, — the hunter and his master 
disappeared. 

I left town a day or two afterwards, and saw 
no more of Jessy till I really did meet him in 
the field. Of his exploits there, more at a future 
time. 
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CHAPTER m. 

DIFFERENT SEATS FOB DIFFERENT KINDS OF HORSES ILLUS- 
TRATED. — RACING AND HUNTING SEATS. — ILLUSTRATIVK 

ANECDOTE. SEAT BEST ADAPTED FOR ROAD-RIDING. 

LONG STIRRUP LEATHER WHEN OBJECTIONABLE. 

I HAVE endeavoured to show that, so far as 
hand goes, — that is, as to its position and fixed 
place, — it wotdd be impossible to adhere to strict 
rule of this sort in general horsemanship. It is 
just the same as regards seat ; this must be more 
or less varied, in accordance with the circumstances 
under which the rider is placed. I must here 
again revert to the dragoon, for it is with. him 
alone that fixed rule is adhered to. Every 
dragoon has the same kind of seat, and he can 
adhere to it, because every dragoon rides the same 
horse, — that is, a horse who, with a trifling dif- 
ference as to smoothness or roughness of pace, 
goes like every other horse in the troop. 

Those totally unacquainted with riding may 
very naturally imagine that the seat, once acquired, 
be it of what sort it may, can be adhered to on 
any and every horse : it certainly may be to 
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«ome degree^ but by no means with the same 
ease to the rider. It is thus even with troops ; 
for though each horse goes nearly in the same 
way^ there is a vast difference as to the ease with 
which it goes as regards the rider ; for whoever 
has closely looked at a troop in a trot, must have 
€een some of the men sitting almost without 
motion on their seats, while others are tossed six 
inches from their saddles at each step the horse 
takes. Still that step falls very short, in point of 
difference, to that of ordinary broke horses : with 
the latter, provided he does it safe and moderately 
well, he is allowed to go as he likes, uniformity 
of step never being thought of, or called into 
requisition. In a charge it is the same thing; 
for though some horses are naturally more im- 
petuous than others, troop horses learn by practice 
that they are expected to keep in rank with each 
other ; and half of them would do so if they had 
no bridle on their heads, while horses used for 
general, or even particular purposes, vary as 
much, in their habits, gait, and inclinations, as 
their riders ; and each requires, more or less, dif- 
ferent management, and in many cases a different 
seat on the part of the rider. 

I have heard persons remark that all jockeys 
have the same seat. This is to a certain degree 
correct, for their initiation into horsemanship is in 
most cases the same; namely, beginning by riding 
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racehorses at exercise ; and these horses^ doing 
most of their exercise or work in company, get 
more into the same style of going than such as are 
used singly. Kacehorses are all ridden, as far as 
circumstances and their tempers will permit, in 
the same manner, in the same sort of bridle, and, 
when going together, the pace is the same. Con- 
sequently, with the exception of some requiring 
being firmer held than others, and a firmer seat, 
and more watchfulness on the part of the boy, the 
seat can be pretty much the same. These lads 
are not permitted to ride as they may think proper, 
or in the way that they might at first find most 
easy or pleasant to themselves. Their stirrups 
are put to the proper length, that is known to 
give them the firmest seat; their bridles knotted 
for them; so the boy has no choice as to where he 
might please to hold his hands. In the course of 
time and practice, what is proper becomes habitual; 
and he would do that as the most easy to himself 
which at first he did from submission and instruc- 
tion. All this, of course, gives a similarity of seat 
to racing riders; and what perhaps makes it appear 
more strongly, is that the seat of a jockey is most 
observed when he is singly giving his horse his 
canter before the race, or his up gallop. On such 
occasions, racehorses go pretty much in the same 
style ; so if we saw ten jockeys pass us doing the 
same thing, the seat of most of them would be 
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very almilar.-that is to say, the seat of each would 
be a racing one, and such as would at once show 
the rider as one accustomed to ride racehorses. 
Some have certainly by a far more graceful seat 
than others^, some sit more closely and firmer on 
their horse than others, and some have finer 
hands than others : still they all ride like jockeys. 
So far their seats are alike; but to show that their 
seat cannot be always the same^ like that of the 
dragoon, even while doing the same thing, we will 
suppose four jockeys ^ving their horses, of different 
habits and tempers, their preliminary canter. We 
shall see here their seats aU different, each being 
under different circumstances, though doing the 
same thing; for though the act is in itself the 
same, the way in which each horse does it^ 
renders it very different as regards its effect on 
the jockey; and he is obliged to effect it in a 
different manner, in accordance with the temper, 
courage, and going of his horse. 

The first man we see is raised slightly, and 
steadily, in his stirrups ; his body bent gracefully 
over his horse ; his head a little inclined to the 
near side ; his hands well down ; the back of his 
elbows near the centre of his body, and perfectly 
still, merely lightly steadying his horse's head and 
holding him together; his feet and legs in an easy 
position, and steady as if nailed to his saddle-flap. 
About such, with a little variation, would be the 
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seat of every jockey under the same circumstances. 
Now, if we look at the horse, we shall see why 
he can be thus ridden: he comes smoothly and 
gracefully along, going (in riding phrase,) " within 
himself," just the pace his rider wishes ; his neck 
gracefully bent; his head in the right place, in- 
clining to his near shoulder; his nose in, and his 
ears in that middle position that shows good 
temper, and absence of either alarm, impetuosity, 
or sluggishness. This horse is pulled up merely by 
a gentle pressure on the bit, which, bringing the 
body of the rider quietly into his seat, it is suflScient 
to effect, and with such a tempered horse would 
be a signal that the canter was length enough. 
He turns round and walks back cool and collected, 
looking placidly and good-humouredly around him; 
and on the jockey patting his neck, it is seen that 
horse and man are on good terms with each other. 

We now see a rider coming along on a resolute 
leather-mouthed horse, " who is pulling double :" 
he comes with his head low, directly in a line with 
his body, and every now and then thrusting it out 
between his legs, with a force no arms could 
control. There is a determination in his eye, and 
a fixed, forward position of the ears, that shows 
his pulling has quite as much of temper as of 
any wUling energy in it; for, possibly, when really 
called on, he curs it at once. 

On such a horse we see the jockey is neither 
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standing In his stirrups, nor with his body thrown 
back in the seat, but in a middle way, so as to allow 
him to "give and take " with the horse, as his re- 
solute temper may render necessary. His feet are 
fixed firmly in his stirrups, and thrown or rather 
held forward to give a stronger fulcrum to the 
body ; his arms are pulled nearly straight. This 
causes him to keep his body in such a position that 
he can yield it forward when his horse gives one of 
those determined thrusts out of the head that such 
horses are very apt to do; for the reins being 
knotted, if the body was held stiff, the man would 
be pulled over his horse's head ; and further, by 
occasionally lessening for an instant his pull at 
his horse, he makes a fresh impression on his dead 
mouth. No man could retain a neat or graceful 
seat on such a brute as the one I describe. We 
will now look at him pulling up. No gentle 
pressure will do here, no indication of the rider's 
wish would be attended to. We see the man throw 
his body back: this checks the horse, but does not 
pull him up. It is repeated perhaps again and 
again; and at last he is, as a sailor would say, 
" brought to ; " and, in truth, no bad term for 
pulling up such a reprobate. He comes back walk- 
ing, now sluggishly and doggedly along. You 
seldom see such a horse look about him, but would 
be found ready to salute anything within his reach 
with his heels. If he does look at a passer-by, 
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but a lurching sluggish rogue; if he was induced 
to show any trick, it would probably be bolting 
somewhere, if not well watched, when the pace 
became too fast to please him. 

His jockey we see sitting down in his saddle, 
his legs rather back, so as to be ready to give him 
a taste of the spur if necessary. He is kicking and 
twisting him along, and shaking him every stride 5 
in short, " getting him on his legs," and trying to 
infuse some energy into him. He hugs the rails as 
if he was looking for some vacancy to bolt through. 
His jockey now threatens him; the rogue under- 
stands the hint, and finishes his distance straight 
and well. No diflGiculty in pulling up here : the 
moment his jockey stopped shaking him, his pace 
slackened, and the only care required is, that he 
may not stop too short. 

He is now coming back. He walks lazily, as if 
the sun was too hot for him. His jockey kicks him 
along, and is obliged now and then to give him a 
twist and shake to keep him going. This is a kind 
of horse some jockeys are famous for riding. Old 
Sam Darling was one. 

I trust, from the description I have given of four 
different jockeys riding as many different horses, 
it will be seen, that though the seat of each 
might very nearly resemble the other under the 
same circumstances, the seat must be varied when 
circumstances vary also ; therefore, to become a 
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horseman, it is absolutely necessary that a man 
must be put on different horses^ to teach him how 
to act under different circumstances. 

The chief variation in seat between the jockey 
and hunting rider consists in the latter riding 
with longer stirrup leathers, in proportion to hisr 
length of leg, than the jockey, which enables him 
to sit firmer in riding at fences; still, when 
galloping over fair ground, the nearer the hunting 
man approaches the seat of the jockey, the better 
will he look, and the more advantageous will it 
be to his horse. 

Although the seat of hunting men varies much 
more than that of jockeys, and certainly by no 
means so unequivocally denotes their pursuit, still 
there is an ease and confidence evinced by the 
man accustomed to ride to hounds» that is not 
seen with the mere road and park rider. With 
the latter a walk, trot, canter, and perhaps a 
moderate short gallop, are the height of his ex- 
ploits ; but the man who has ridden all sorts of 
horses, over all sorts of country, and all descrip- 
tions of fences, acquires such perfect confidence 
in his seat, that, when riding in an ordinary way, 
he in fact sits any how ; always, of course, like 
a horseman, but with no appearance of taking 
trouble to either appear or act like one. He 
does both, because from habit he could not help 
doing so if he wished it ; and it is this absence of 
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all effort that shows the horseman and hunting 
man. He, like other men, uses his left as his bridle 
arm and hand ; but nothing is more common than 
to see such men in a canter, or mere hand gallop, 
kicking their horse along with their rein in their 
right. Jockeys very commonly do this when on 
their hacks. If a man on a steady hunting-like 
horse is seen thus going up Rotten Row, ten to 
one he is a hunting man ; a mere sitter on a horse 
would be afraid, if he did so, people would think 
he did not know how to ride ; at least, I never saw 
such men taking such liberties in riding ; and if 
they did, simple as the thing in itself is, there 
would be a want of ease in their manner of doing 
it that would show it was imitation. There are 
certain peculiar habits that sit well on peculiar 
men, but would not do for every man; they 
would have as incongruous an appearance as a 
Newmarket-cut coat on a man with all the look 
and gait of a sailor. 

In stronger elucidation of what I mean, I will 
give an instance: — There are few persons who 
ever visit the Parks who have not seen the Misses 
Reynolds riding there; the eldest in particular 
has an occasional habit of riding with her rein in 
the right hand, and resting the left just below the 
hip. This looks well with her ; it is an act indi- 
cative of the perfect ease of a most perfect horse- 
woman. But I was highly amused by one day 
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seeing a lady, of an unmentionable age^ riding a 
nondescript sort of galloway, and sitting on him 
as if she had never been on one before, and 
certainly would have looked to quite as much 
advantage had she been any where but on one 
then. This lady was aping the Reynolds' lounge, 
while her little brute shuffled along with her 
as if he was spancelled: it was the burlesque 
burlesqued. 

"Mais a-propos des bottes^^ — from all I have 
heard, I believe there cannot be more praise- 
worthy, well conducted, or highly respectable 
young persons than the Misses Reynolds ; but I 
venture a hint, that though the Reynolds' lounge 
is extremely well in its place, there is nothing so 
peculiarly elegant in it as to call for imitation by 
the daughters of aristocracy ; and some male friend 
will explain to them what I mean, when I say, 
that I consider with them it might be held as 
looking a leetle slangish. 

All affectation of a particular style of riding 
on ordinary occasions, I must consider, should be 
avoided, for I hold it indicative of bad taste. 
Imitating the seat of a jockey on a racehorse 
would be absurd, -;- that of a huntsman equally so ; 
and the affectation of a military seat in a man not 
a military character is only exceeded in absurdity 
by an Englishman in no way attached to the army 
sporting a moustache. With foreigners it is not 
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80 : it is the custom of their country ; and what is 
customary cannot be held to be absurd. 

There is a medium kind of seat quite well 
adapted to road riding. This only requires the 
stirrup leathers a hole or two longer than the 
hunting man rides ; indeed even they ride some- 
what longer when taking a ride in walking 
costume, that is, trowsers and Wellingtons, to 
what they do with top boots in the field ; for in 
the latter situation most men ride as it is termed 
"home," that is, with the stirrup touching the 
front of the leg, or perhaps rather instep, and 
throw their bodies more on the seat ; whereas 
lengthening the stirrup leathers gives something 
of a military air to the man, by throwing the 
body more on the fork, and thus more or less in 
accordance with the length the rider chooses to 
adopt. I am not prepared to say but that, with 
the most decided military seat, the man accus- 
tomed to it might sit the largest leap as firmly 
as the hunting man; therefore, for road riding, 
the lengthened stirrup does not become objection- 
able as to giving a man a less firm seat; and, 
indeed, I should for such riding recommend it, if 
for appearance' sake only; for in most things there 
is a particular appearance becoming certain situa- 
tions, and nothing looks worse than riding too 
short in trowsers. 

I might be asked by the inexperienced rider, if 
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he was quite wedded to the look of a military 
seat^ why^ if a man could sit firm at fences^ 
thus ridings should he not ride hunting, adhering 
to the mode of sitting on his horse that he held 
as most becoming, when all that could be in- 
ferred from it (if he rode well) would be that he 
was a cavalry man hunting ? 

Sefore I presume to tell him why such a seat 
would be objectionable, I will give him what I con- 
sider proof that it would be so, by begging him to 
look at Captain Peel with his regiment on his 
charger, and Captain Peel in the field on Proceed : 
hide the features, we should not recognise the 
same person in the two situations. He could ride 
using any seat in any situation, and, as an acknow- 
ledged fine horseman, need not study the opinion 
of any man in riding matters; hence, if the 
military seat would do in the field, he need not 
alter it for that of the hunting man and amateur 
race-rider. The reader has, therefore, stronsrer 
authority than my word that a military seat would 
not do across country. I have ventured my 
opinion on the affectation and folly of a man as- 
suming the appearance of being what he is not ; 
and as assuming such appearance would really 
be disadvantageous to him in doing that which 
he means to do as what he 2«, it would render him 
quite deserving of having certain questions put 
to him which he might be at a loss to answer. 

E 
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There can be no occasion for a person whos6 
inclination or habits do not render hunting a 
desirable pursuit assuming the characteristics of 
the hunting man, or attempting to contract his 
mode of sitting on his horse. I say attempting^ 
for without practice in the field, he will never 
contract it. He has no occasion to do so ; there 
is • nothing peculiarly elegant in it ; and any pe- 
culiarity in doing things, unless very well done, 
shows a vast deal of the novice, a trifle of the 
simple, and very little of the gentleman. 

We will now look to the chief reasons why the 
long stirrup leather will not do in the hunting 
field. With it a man cannot raise himself in his 
stirrups. This it is necessary to do during great 
part of a run, to ease both man and horse. It must 
not, however, be supposed, as perhaps it might 
be by a man who had never seen a chase ridden, 
that in hunting a man is always thus riding ; this 
is not the case, for a great part of a run must be 
rode sitting down in the saddle. On fair ground 
the close approach to the racing seat is the proper 
one ; but in riding, we will say, over a common 
where old ant-hills rise a foot from the ground, 
not perhaps two feet apart, a horse has to use 
his legs very handily to get along at, perhaps, 
three parts' speed. He wants, so situated, all the 
liberty of his fore quarters that we can give ; con- 
sequently, though, from those being the strongest, 
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he derives advantage in a general way from the 
weight being thrown more on them than on his 
loins5 here it would be against his free use of 
the former, to avoid such intricate and serious 
obstacles, and, if he did make a mistake, it would 
also be against his throwing himself up to rectify 
it ; for the uninitiated in the features of the wild 
parts of the country must not suppose that ant- 
hills are the little fresh thrown up modicums of 
light earth seen in a meadow, but regular min- 
iature tumuli, as hard as any part of the ground ; 
and if hardly hit, would send a horse head over 
heels, risking him a broken back or broken neck. 
Any one who has ridden with the Queen's hounds 
from New Lodge, near Wingfield, over the com- 
mon, can give a fair account of ant-hills. 

There is another reason why, over such ground, 
a man should sit in his saddle. He wants all the 
hands nature and art have given him, and these 
he cannot use to the best advantage standing in 
his stirrups. He must be ready to give his horse 
support and assistance when necessary. This 
an arm held fixedly in one position could not do. 
He will find his horse occasionally strike short, — 
that is, put down his fore feet perhaps a yard short 
of his usual stroke or stride, and at another time 
extend his stroke as much beyond its usual length. 
This, on the place he is going, he is obliged to do 
to put his feet on level ground ; the rider must 
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therefore give and take with him, to allow him 
to do this. When the horse strikes short, it is 
when he finds that his usual compass of stride 
would bring him on or against the obstacle, to 
avoid which he places his fore feet this side of it ; 
when he stretches beyond his usual length, it is 
to stride over the object, and he places his feet 
beyond it. Now, supposing, on his striking short, 
to prevent his doing so the rider was to loosen his 
horse's head and in every way urge him, he would 
place his feet on the hillock, on this side its crdwn 
or summit ; and, in such case, so great would be 
the tension on the back ligaments of the legs, that 
a most severe strain, or possibly break down, 
would be the consequence. And if, on the horse's 
extending his stroke to overstride the difficulty, 
the rider kept a fixed arm, instead of yielding to 
the pull he finds on his hands, the horse would 
most probably be forced to place his feet on the 
other and sloping side, and then a tumble would 
be all but inevitable. The horse, therefore, in 
such a case, must be allowed to pick his own 
way, which, if he knows his business, he will do 
safely. With an even stroke he could not go, 
and he will judge better than his rider could tell 
him where to curtail and where to lengthen his 
stride. 

It is pretty much the same in riding over 
meadows with numerous water drains in them. 
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These are^ perhaps^ not more than eight or ten 
inches wide; but this is quite wide enough to 
admit a horse's foot ; and they are quite deep 
enough to give him and his rider a regular 
" purler," when they do so. Here, therefore, the 
safest plan is also to sit down in the saddle and 
allow your horse to measure his distance himself. 
I have often felt my horse take certainly near or 
quite twenty feet at one of these, and his instinct 
told him when his safety from a fall depended on 
his doing so. For instance, we will suppose a 
horse extended and striding along sixteen or more 
feet in his stroke ; he finds, if he put down his 
fore feet where they would come in accordance 
with his then common length of stroke, they 
would just come into the drain. He knows the 
consequence of this as well as his rider does, and 
to avoid it he makes a lengthened stride, a wide 
jump, in fact, and alights on the other side. This 
he could not do if stiffly held, — and playing roley- 
poley in this way is rather a dangerous pastime. 

In uping the (not) common term of fixed hold 
of a horse's head, I have so done that it may 
not be confounded with those usually made use 
of; namely, *^firm," " fast," or " steady ; " for a 
reader might with great propriety say that he has 
heard horsemen say, that in such or such a case 
a man should have a " firm hold of his horse's 
head," that he should " steady his head," or "keep 
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a steady hand on his horse." In going a gallop 
at exercise, for instance, when the pace was to be 
made stronger, a head lad might say to a boy, 
*^ Now, Tom, catch fast hold of your horse's head, 
and come along." These are all proper terms, 
and perfectly well understood by those accustomed 
to them ; but firm, steady, or fast in no way 
means fixed. It is quite proper to keep a firm^ 
or steady, or fast hold of a horse by his head at 
a fence, whichever term may be selected; but ia 
such case, either only means such hold that, ia 
accordance with his mouth, enables us to afford 
him support ; and this hold should be kept steadily 
and uniformly, whether he brings his head in or 
in exertion puts it out, — still it is not fixed. Thia 
a man with a firm seat can retain by the extensioa 
or drawing back of his arms ; so, in fact, by pro- 
perly adapting the hold to the nature of the 
animal's mouth, his hand is at liberty, though 
it is steadily held and supported; but a fixed 
pull produces punishment instead of support, and 
the horse, in leaping, would probably jump short 
to avoid it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DIFFERENT EFFECTS OF liEABNINO TO BIDE WITH OB WITH- 
OUT 8TIBBUP8. — THE KINDS OF H0BSE8 BEST ADAPTED 
FOB BOAD-BIDINO. — THE THOBOUGH HACK. — THE GENE" 
BAL HACK. — THE TBOTTING HACK. ^~ THE COB. — THB 
FOBEIGN HOBSE. — THE AUTHOB^S " FANCY." 

Having now ventured my ideas as to what, in 
general terms, constitutes the groundwork of 
horsemanship, we will consider who it is that is 
going to ride, the species of riding he will make 
use of, and the description of horse he intends or 
fancies for his use. 

Of boys it would be useless to say much, and 
still more so to say much to them, for even in 
riding they would never voluntarily take instruc- 
tion if they were permitted to ride without it ; so, 
in cases where it is determined to make them 
horsemen, they must first be told, then obliged to 
do that which will enable them to become such, 
and be left to find out the effect of what they are 
made to do by after experience. 

There are, however, two modes of teaching 
boys to sit firm on their horse; and as each have a 
different effect, I will mention them ; the onq 
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teaches the boy to trust to his hold on his saddle 
by his knees and thighs; this is leamt by his 
riding for some time without stirrups. In per- 
sonal illustration of this, I rode the whole of one 
season and the first half of another with fox- 
hounds without stirrups, and that part of my 
second season on full-sized horses. The advan- 
tage of this mode of instruction is, that it teaches, 
or in fact obliges, a boy to balance his body, and 
sit still and firm in his seat, without any other 
aid than nature has supplied him with; and it 
obliges him to keep his legs motionless; for should 
he hold so loosely by his knees and thighs as to 
allow his legs to move or swing backwards and for- 
wards on his saddle skirts, they would allow him to 
roll over the one or other side of his horse, and thus 
" the hope of the family" might be turned topsy- 
turvy. The next advantage derived from this plan 
is, it finally, in riding terms, gives a lad hands; for 
so soon as he has learned a firm seat, and got in full 
confidence in this respect, his hands are as free 
and as much at liberty as if standing on the 
ground. For however firm he may want to hold 
his horse by the head, to assist, support, or check 
him, he wants no hold by his own hands as a sup-> 
port or stay to his own body. I will mention 
an anecdote in proof of this ; where this inde- 
pendence of hand, that is, feeling independent of 
them, sold a very bad horse at a very good price. 
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My father^ one day huntings saw a dealer on a 
very clever-looking mare. They had but a short 
run ; but during that^ my father was quite fasci- 
nated by the uncommon cleverness of this mare 
at all sorts of fences^ particularly at timber, or, in 
more common terms, gates (which those who 
have hunted in the Hatfield part of Hertfordshire 
are aware are of frequent recurrence). He 
bought her, cheap as he thought, at eighty. He 
rode her a few times, and found her but a very 
soso one when hounds really went; in fact, though 
a fine and strong looking mare, she was a weak 
one. So, thinking seven stone would suit her 
better than twelve, she was turned over to 
me. With this weight she could go, as the song 
in the Quaker goes, " The first in the throng *' 
for a time; but even with my light weight she 
would at times all but shut up ; in short, had no 
game in her. Yet (and I have found this peculi- 
arity in other horses) when a good deal beat, she 
would jump as safely as when firesh ; in fact, she 
never made a mistake at anything. 

An elderly gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
who was a timid, though good horseman, had for 
some time cast an eye on this mare when hunting, 
and had sounded me as to whether she was to be 
parted with ; for, seeing his hankering after her, 
many an unnecessary gate had I popped her over 
to captivate him. He called to see her, and before 
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asking her price^ with many apologies asked if he 
might see her over a fence or two when not excited 
by hounds. As a boy^ I wanted no better fun 
than thus obliging him, so I took a little ring round 
him, and of course she fenced beautifully. A 
gate led into the field where the old gentleman 
sat^ and a flight of hurdles crossed the next close 
by. I was determined to fix him, not by a coiip 
de main, but by a contre-coiip, showing what 
she could do without the aid of hands. She was 
coming along at a beautiful canter, playing with a 
snaffle bit. I threw the rein on her neck. She 
took the hurdles light as a cork, and easy to the 
rider as if sitting in a chair. I put her head to 
the gate, threw down my rein, and she topped it 
like a deer. 

**What does your father ask for her, young 
gentleman ? " 

A hundred and fifty guineas." 
I will give it." 

Whether the old gentleman had any nostrum, 
in the shape of strengthening powders, that he 
administered to her, or whether he gave her milder 
doses of going mixture than we had done, is not to 
the purpose ; but though he rode her full thirteen 
stone, I saw her carry him two seasons as well 
and fast as he ever went ; and she was a great 
favourite, — so all parties were pleased. 

I mention this to show that a firm seat is easily 
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to be acquired without the vile habit of " holding 
on by the bridle;" which, if once contracted, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to break a 
man of ; and until that was done, he never could 
be half a horseman. 

If during the last page or two, or for the next, 
I write or quote personally, I do so to show that 
I write from personal practice, and not from mere 
observation or theory. 

I in no shape mean to infer that continuing to 
ride without stirrups would be advantageous ; on 
the contrary, I am clear it would have quite 
an opposite effect. It is very well, and I hold it 
as very advantageous as a groundwork for begin- 
ners ; but the artist will require other aids to 
perfect his work. One of these is the stirrup. 
Had I gone on riding two or three more seasons 
without them, the consequence would probably 
have been, that from practice I should have be- 
come so accustomed to ride without them, that I 
should have been unable to avail myself of their 
assistance ; and though, on any thing that is not as 
slippery as a saddle, a man might sit an unruly 
horse quite as firmly without stirrups as with, 
still without their aid he could not ride for 
ordinary purposes to the best advantage, or make 
the most of his horse without their use. 

An Arab may ride bare-backed, sit firmly, and 
do something like twenty miles within the hour, 
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on the desert. But he does it in a wild way ; and 
his horse^ ridden by an English jockey^ would^ I 
am quite certain^ do it to greater advantage^ that is^ 
with less fatigue. His doing it^ ridden as he is5 is 
nothing to the purpose ; it is whether he could 
not^ by being more scientifically managed and 
ridden^ do it either in shorter time^ or in the same 
time with more ease. 

Racing, or rattier exercise riding, boys learn to 
ride in the directly opposite way. They are never 
allowed to ride even walking exercise without a 
saddle and stirrups ; they therefore learn to de- 
pend on them ; in short, with their comparatively 
little strength, they could not ride the horses they 
do if they did not. For in very free-going horses 
and hard pullers, by keeping their feet forward^ 
the stirrup acts with them as the toe-board does 
to a coachman with four horses in hand ; and if 
we were to select from the best riding boys in all 
the stables at Newmarket, we should not find one 
who could, like the dealer's lad, jump on a horse 
and ride him bare-backed ; at all events, he could 
not ride him well ; and indeed I should say the 
chances are he would tumble off. So much for 
learning in one way only. Now the dealer's lad 
could not ride a racehorse as well as the other, 
but he could ride him ; and when merely following 
a head lad, probably he would ride him tolerably 
weU, for he is accustomed to ride both with and 
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without stirrups, and is indifferent as to which ; 
and in point of lightness of hand, and making the 
most of a good or bad mouth, the dealer's lad 
beats the Newmarket one hollow. This arises from 
his being taught and expected to make every 
horse he gets on go as well, and cany himself as 
handsomely, as he can be made to do ; and as he 
rides a dozen or more different horses every day, 
he acquires a hand for every horse. The New- 
market boy rides the same horse for months 
together, and probably not more than half a 
dozen different ones in as many years. This is 
therefore by no means the best place to learn 
hands, though a very good one to teach him to 
hold strong pullers, which he can do better than 
the dealer's lad, though he may be physically far 
stronger. 

The remark might very naturally be made, that 
if, as I have said, a jockey requires good hands for 
all sorts of horses, and that riding exercise is not 
the best school to give such, it must be a bad 
one to select a jockey from, which I have stated is 
mostly done. 

I will endeavour to reconcile this seeming: 
incongruity. Exercise boys have not, generally 
speaking, fine hands ; therefore, to a certain 
degree, it is objectionable as a school for a jockey. 
But to set against this, in the first place, there is 
.no other in which the other requisites in a jockey 
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can be taught, or of course learnt ; for training 
stables are the only places where a boy can 
become acquainted with the habits, tempers, style 
of going, and powers of speed of the race- 
horse ; and, what is of quite as much consequence 
as all these put together, it is the best school to 
enable him to become a good judge of pace* 
Without these acquirements no man can ever be 
a jockey. 

Having thus far answered the supposed remark, 
I hope it will be borne in mind, that, although 
I said jockeys have mostly been exercise boys, I 
in no way even inferred that exercise boys mostly 
become jockeys ; for the fact is, there is not one 
in a dozen of these boys that has either head or 
hands for the purpose ; and it is because a boy is 
found to possess these in greater perfection than 
other boys in the same stables that gets him first 
put upon a racehorse as a jockey. 

I have now laid before my reader what I 
conceive to be the diflferent effects of learning to 
ride without and with stirrups, and of learning to 
ride with them only ; and, whether man or boy, 
I should most strongly recommend the beginner 
to adopt the former course, satisfied as I am 
that for general riding it will give both the best 
seat and best hands. 

There are three descriptions of persons among 
men grown, who, if they mean to make riding a 
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pursuit) would benefit by some advice on the 
subject : the one is the man who has never ridden 
at all ; the other one who has ridden a littlC) and^ 
finding himself in difficulty, is satisfied he knows 
nothing about it ; the third is one who has ridden 
a good deal, and that very badly. The first 
would be altogether the readiest pupil, and very 
likely would, in the shortest time, become a 
horseman. He will do as he is advised, because he 
has no inducement to do, nor does he know how 
to do, otherwise ; and, beginning right, the right 
way will become his most natural habit, and of 
course the one the easiest to him ; and having in 
commencing no habits at all, he will have no 
bad ones to correct. 

The nexc would give a little more trouble ; for 
as he has ridden, whether it may have been 
twenty times or two hundred, he must have ridden 
somehow; and though a horseman might very 
properly consider this as riding nohow, it will 
depend upon the turn of the rider's mind how 
far it may or may not be found difficult to 
convince him it was so. But, as I have said, he 
must have ridden somehow, and that with him has 
become a habit ; therefore, supposing he is diffident 
enough to be convinced his habits have been bad 
ones, he has to forget, or at least to forego, those 
while he learns proper ones, the former probably 
being by far the most difficult task. " Facilis 
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descensus, sed revocare gradum,^ 8fc. 8fCs, might be 
in this case applicable to his situation ; but if he 
should not attend to the " revocare gradum^^ and 
from not doing so, get a purler from his horse on 
the flagstone, the ^^fadlis descensus^^ might not 
be so appropriate to his then situation. 

With the third, who has ridden a great deal, 
but ridden badly, I wish to have nothing to do. 
He will, no doubt, consider he knows quite as 
much as I do ; and as I am not prepared to say 
he does not, I will not enter the lists with him 
at all. 

We will therefore conclude the person who 
cons over these pages to be one who thinks the 
author able to be of use to him, in giving hints 
which he is disposed to adopt and put in practice. 
Having asked the question as to what kind 
of riding would be his object, and being told that 
that object was air, exercise, and amusement, — 
or, in other terms, road riding, — he will, perhaps, 
take my advice as to the style of seat and manner 
of riding for this purpose. This advice will be 
to use that medium style that will give him, 
when on horseback, the same advantage that I 
give him credit for possessing when on foot — 
namely, the appearance of a gentleman ; and to 
this a style and demeanour devoid of affectation, 
but in good taste, greatly contributes. 

This settled, we will suppose he has inquired 
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the kind of horse best suited to his purpose. Of 
these there are several kinds, all equally gentle* 
manly, and all adapted to the same purpose ; theit 
difference in appearance and qualifications only 
being a matter of consideration as regards the 
fancy of the purchaser as to the one, and the pace 
he holds the most agreeable to him as to the 
latter. 

I shall use the term hack in speaking of these 
horses, not as indicative of any inferiority, but 
as one applicable to saddle horses used only for 
road purposes. 

There is, then, the thorough (or nearly so) bred 
cantering and galloping hack ; and very pleasant 
horses such are to men who study their ease 
either in going a moderate or fast pace. In 
either such a horse's pace is smooth and easy ; and 
although, from his going neatly, lightly, and within 
himself (if nicely held), he does not appear to be 
going fast, his racing-like sweep of his haunches 
brings them so well under him, and puts his fore 
legs so well before him, that he covers more 
ground at each stroke than persons would suppose, 
and gets over it much faster than he appears to be 
doing, which would be soon seen by cantering a 
lower bred horse by his side. The latter, seen going 
by himself, would appear to be going the fastest ; 
but bring him side by side with the other, it would 
soon be seen he lost ground every time his feet came 
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to it. If wanted to keep pace with the other, he 
would appear to be scuttlmg along twelve miles 
an hour, while the other would only seem to be 
going eight, though both went the same pace, 
whatever that pace might be. The great advan- 
tage of a horse going in this deceptive way as to 
pace is, that if a man wants to go fast along the 
road, such horses will do it with ease to them- 
selves and rider, without subjecting him to the 
truly vulgar, I may say butcher-like, appearance 
of pelting along a high road ; and should any fair 
treasure be hid in some ivy-covered bijou of a 
cottage in the neighbourhood of Fulham, the little 
thorough-bred will glide over the four miles in 
twenty minutes, appearing to be only going a 
park canter ; occasionally a recommendation, but 
of course, in these moral times, only to bachelors. 
Although doubtless the inhabitant of the bijou 
possesses every perfection, I must apprise the rider 
that he must not expect the same thing in the 
thorough-bred, for these galloping hacks are not 
usually anything to boast of in their trot ; safe 
they very likely may be, and may do that pace 
moderately well, — that is, well enough to render 
an occasional change of pace agreeable to both man 
and horse; but this is as much as must be ex- 
pected; so now the rider may judge how he would 
like a galloping hack. 

Next comes the more general hack^ that is. 
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general as to paces ; he is not so highly bred^ but 
perfectly a gentleman's horse. His paces both in 
trot and canter are good, and he does them, we 
will say, handsomely and easily ; and on such a 
hack, by trotting one mile and cantering the 
next, the ground is to be got over like a gentle- 
man, ** and all without hurry or care." But he 
cannot slip along like the sly-going bit of blood, 
nor is he a trotter either; he is like many men, — 
no brilliant, but a safe, gentlemanly, and pleasant 
companion, and, as such, a desirable acquaintance. 

Now we come to the trotting hack. These are 
of different degrees of breeding, not often very 
highly bred. I do not pretend to criticise the 
taste of others by the standard of my own, but I 
confess that I think riding a trotter at his fast 
pace in the public neighbourhood of London has 
something of Whitechapel in its appearance; 
and to perpetrate such a thing in the Park, when 
full, would induce me to set down the man who 
did it as an inferior horse-dealer, and the doing it 
the height of vulgarity. 

I mean no disrespect by this to men who are 
fond of trotters, or to the trotters themselves. 
Of the latter I have had many, but I used them 
chiefly for harness ; and for such use I would not 
own a horse that was not fast ; nor do I in any 
way object to a trotter to ride. They get along 
the road wonderfully fast ; but to call their qualifi- 
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cations into use, I should say the country is their 
place. As road saddle hacks, these or galloping 
ones are equally good as to going a fast pace ; for 
let any man try an ordinary fair-going horse in a 
gallop, by the side of a trotter, and he will be 
surprised to find he must keep his horse at fully 
three quarters' speed, for the real trotter is as de- 
ceptive as to the rate at which he is going as is 
the racing-going galloper; for fast trotters, though 
they may not appear to be doing so, clear an 
astonishing length of ground between the periods 
of putting their feet to it. I do not mean by a 
trotter the mere quick stepper, but the one that 
puts his foot well before him, stepping just as 
quickly as the other, but covering as much ground 
in two steps or strokes as the other does in three; 
they, therefore, like the real galloping one, afford 
the advantage of clearing ground at the rate of 
twelve or fourteen miles an hour, while they only 
seem going at a pace that does not make the rider 
conspicuous. 

I believe I have, in some other book or article, 
mentioned an instance corroborative of the de- 
ceptive pace of some fast trotters in one I had. 
He had been objected to by, more than one master, 
from having got them into several scrapes in the 
crowded neighbourhood of London, from the 
following cause. He threw himself, without ap- 
pearing to do so, such an extraordinary distance 
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each stroke he took, that unless a man knew his 
peculiarity, and was very careful, he was upon 
any object he followed before his driver was 
aware. Thus, supposing a passenger to be crossing 
a street at such a distance In advance as would 
have rendered his situation perfectly safe with 
most horses, this horse was upon him before he 
could get out of the way; and It was the same 
with respect to coming up to other vehicles. This 
win be easily explained to, or understood by, 
persons who are aware how much sooner a train 
on a railroad reaches and leaves an object than 
could be supposed to be the case ; taking, there- 
fore, the pour and contre into consideration, the 
reader can decide how far he would like a trotter. 

I must not, however, omit to mention a pecu-« 
liarlty that most really fast trotters have, and 
which to many persons would render them objec- 
tionable. They are apt to pull strong at the rider 
or driver, and the faster they go, the harder they 
pull ; in truth, many of them pull awfully. Some 
few do not ; for Instance, the black mare that I 
bought for, and sent to, the late Duke of Gordon, 
and who beat the famous Birmingham mare, while 
the former was in his grace's possession : she had 
a beautiful mouth In any pace, but such Instances 
are not common. 

The cob is, we will say, the next votary for the 
reader's favour. The term has been so hacknied 
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of late years, that we can only judge of what we 
may expect to see by the man who mentions the 
animal. A cob, in its true definition, means a 
gentlemanly, pleasant roadster, with considerable 
strength, but low in stature, varying from (I shall 
say) thirteen hands three inches to at most 
fourteen and a half. The others below or above 
this standard are strong galloways, or strong low 
horses; but we constantly see a cob advertised 
fifteen hands and a half, and a galloway of thirteen 
hands elevated to a cob. 

The advantage of using a cob of, we will say, 
fourteen hands and an inch high, is greater to a 
heavy weight than to other persons. Such horses 
are easy of access, are stronger than taller horses, 
unless the strength of the latter increases in pro- 
portion to his height, and then such horses are 
difficult to find with light action, and are of course 
less convenient to mount. The cob, if he is worthy 
the name, steps quick, lightly, and pleasantly, the 
shortness of his legs making him cover less ground 
than the full-sized horse ; so, to enable the cob to 
keep up the same pace as the other, he has no re- 
source but to step more quickly, and by so doing, 
for road work, more safely. But, to be gentlemanly, 
he must be very handsome, and as light in hand, 
light in step, and handy as a pony. A coarse-^ 
looking cob subjects a man to the appearance of 
riding an animal that would have been a cart 
horse, had his size fitted him for such work. 
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If the reader has a predilection for a cob, and 
means to ride one, he must not found such inten- 
tion on any idea that by so doing he will get a 
pleasant, safe, and gentlemanly looking animal at 
a low price ; for if a cob is fit for a gentleman to 
ride, he will find he will have to give as strong a 
price for him as has been given for most of the 
very fine horses he may see ridden in the Park. 
Really nice cobs are worth a large sum of money ; 
that is, they will bring such a sum as I would not 
give for the best cob that ever stept on iron; 
but as better judges of horses than myself do, we 
may say the cob is worth it. 

A person, some few months since, showed me 
one he had just bought, and I was informed of 
the price, something over a hundred. I can only 
say, had I been buying cobs for friends, I should 
have expected to get about two and a half of such 
as him for the money given. The owner had not 
ridden his purchase half a dozen times, before 
some nobleman fell in love with the animal, and 
purchased him at a considerably advanced figure, 
— "bravo, fancy I" There is nothing therefore ill 
judged, nor is there any thing unhorseman-like, in 
a man purchasing and riding a clever cob, if he 
prefers him to a higher bred animal. I do not, 
never did, and, I think I may safely say, never 
shall ; but this is so perfectly a matter of taste, 
that I should not attempt to give any advice 

F 4 
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on the subject ; in fact^ It is a case where none is 
wanting. 

If, however, a man wants not only to be 
carried pleasantly, but fast, and that for long dis- 
tances, and wishes to do this on a cob, he must look 
for a rara avisy — and, as we learned in Syntax, 
^^nigroque simillima cygno ;'*^ not that being black 
would make the cob the more likely to do this, 
but quite the reverse, for in a general way the 
blacker the cob the coarser the breed. If, however, 
he does what he does do well, pleasantly, and 
handsomely, and does it fast enough to meet the 
wishes of the purchaser, let him be bought by all 
means, though, as Emilia styled Othello, he be 
"the blacker devil." 

I have another style of horse to offer to the 
reader's notice ; (and, after giving a characteristic 
sketch of each, leave it to his discretion how far 
any of them will be likely to answer his purpose :) 
this is the foreign horse. 

Many of the above breed are very beautiful 
animals, and good enough for ordinary road 
riding, that is, if they are only wanted for pleasure 
riding, though they would look a little askew at 
such a day's road riding as a dealer or a jockey 
would occasionally give them. 

We will first introduce the Arab, both as a 
perfectly gentlemanly horse, and as the one capable 
of beating the whole lot of other foreigners, where 
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speed combined with game and stamina is called for. 
Some of these are doubtless very extraordinary 
horses^ when of a high caste and in their own 
country, though we have never found them equal 
ours in this; no disparagement whatever to a 
horse accustomed to and brought from a diame- 
trically different climate. 

Had the challenge recently made between 
English and foreign horses to run in Egypt come 
off, even if they had beaten us, it would not have 
altered my opinion of our horses, taking into con- 
sideration the enervating influence of climate on 
them, more than it would that of an English, 
Scotch, and Irish labourer, if the three were beat 
in a day's work in Demerara by three Negroes. 
If we had run even with the Arabs, it would have 
shown our horses superior, being able to do so 
under great disadvantage ; if we had beaten, the 
most decided superiority of our horses must have 
been for ever admitted. The only really fair thing 
would have been to run the same horses (let it 
have come off as it might) both in Egypt and at 
Newmarket. 

We shall not, however, as a road horse, want 
such an Arab as any of those we may suppose 
will be brought out against ours ; for if we did, 
we should not have to calculate by tens in our 
purchase, but hundreds ; and, in fact, when a man 
fancies he has purchased a high bred one, in nine 
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cases in ten, if the truth could be found out, the 
horse is no Arab at all. He is a foreign horse, and 
of eastern breed ; but if the reader could at all 
decide bj looks from what part of the eastern 
hemisphere the horse came, I could not, and 
should in this particular be about as good a judge 
of him as of an ostrich. 

Most Englishmen annex the idea and expecta- 
tion of high showy action to a foreign horse. This 
is, however, by no means a characteristic attribute 
of the Arab : they mostly go near the ground, and 
are not at aU remarkable for being safe in a slow 
pace ; and if a man flatters himself he has got an 
Arab with fine action, the chances are he has been 
deceived, though not to his disadvantage ; for if 
he has got the action, but not the Arab, he is much 
better off than if he had got the Arab, but not 
the action ; and if the horse looks like one, it is 
quite enough for common purposes of riding. 

The Hanoverian I cannot permit my reader to 
ride ; not but that many of them are very hand' 
some, and perhaps good enough for his use, but 
their action is so peculiar, that it carries with it a 
good deal of Mr. Batty and the circle, when such 
horses are used under the saddle. When large and 
picked horses, they are magnificent show harness 
horses, but of course unfit to ride ; and if of a 
proper size for the latter purpose, though their 
action is grand, it wants elegance. 
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There is another foreign horse, not often brought 
into this country, that though I would not be 
seen upon, there is no reason whj the reader 
should not, if he does not object to a little osten* 
sibilitj. This is the real Spanish jennet. Some of 
these are very pretty, gentlemanly little nags, and 
very graceful in their movements. They are, more- 
over, mostly particularly safe and easy as to 
motion, have usually good mouths, and carry 
their heads in a good place. They may perhaps 
be more of toys than serviceable animals, but, if 
handsome, are gentlemanly toys. I grant a man on 
one of them might not be taken for a hunting man, 
and very probably would be taken for a foreigner ; 
no harm in that. There is no absolute merit in 
being the first, and certainly not the slightest dis- 
grace in being taken for the other ; a taste there- 
fore that has nothing really objectionable or in any 
way ungentlemanly in it may fairly be indulged 
in, if such happens to be that of the reader. 

Some very fair hacknies are to be found among 
French horses, and closely resembling our own in 
appearance ; and I think, from being accustomed 
to go on rough pavement, they are usually safe 
goers. It would therefore be mere prejudice 
to refuse such a horse because he was French; 
for those who hold such to be necessarily bad 
horses, do not know them. They are, on the 
contrary, very enduring, and many can go fast 
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enough for any ordinary use; in fact, they are 
very often good and pleasant hacks. 

The reader has now before him different sorts 
of road horses to select from, any of which, if 
well chosen, will answer his purpose. Should he, 
however, know so little, or think he knows so little, 
as to ask what I would recommend, I will tell him 
the sort that, take them all in all for general road 
riding, I have found answer the best, and have 
fancied, taking them also all in all for a middle 
weight, the most pleasant and gentlemanly in 
appearance. Let it, however, be understood, that 
I have had horses of very different sorts in use 
at the same time ; and, in specifying the one of 
my choice, it is chiefly for the reader who means 
to keep but one saddle horse for road purposes. 

I would fix the standard for such a horse at fifteen 
hands ; certainly not more. The more breeding 
he has the better, with as much strength as can be 
got without bordering on coarseness. He should 
be particularly neat and pretty; handsome is a 
term I should use to large horses. He should be 
long in proportion to his height, that length 
made out by the distance from the back of the 
wither to the bosom, and from the hip bone to 
the extremity of the haunch. This gives strength, 
propelling power, and freedom of action. His step 
should be light, as if he was stepping on hot 
iron ; perfectly quiet and placid, yet so free, that 
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a motion of the leg, or a sound from the mouthy 
is enough to set him going. He should take to the 
trot or canter at once, on the proper indication 
from the rider ; have a light, delicate mouth ; and 
be so handy, that the rider, with his reins in one 
hand only, could by a turn of the wrist, or the 
pressure of a finger, twist and turn him in any 
direction. In his walk, he must step fast and 
gracefully. His canter should be elegance itself. 
And if with these he can trot handsomely at the 
rate of a dozen miles an hour, it is fast enough ; 
and on such a horse I consider a man is carried 
like a gentleman on the road. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HOBSB EQUIPMENT.— THE BIT. — ^ADVANTAGE OP THE DOUBLE 
BSEDIiE. — THE PELHAM. — LEVEBAOE IN BITS. — ^BPPI- 

CIENCT OP THE PELHAM ELUCIDATED. THE SIKGLE- 

BEINED CURB, OB ** THE HARD AND SHARP." THE 

SNAFFLE. — ITS SUFFICIENCT FOR THE ROAD-HORSE. 

CAUSES OP A BAD MOUTH. — ^INSUFFICIENCY OF THE SNAFFLE 
FOR FOX-HUNTING. — HOW TO REMEDT A BAD MOUTH.—* 
THE DOUBLE BRIDLE RECOMMENDED. 

We must now look to the kind of horse equip- 
ment to be used ; for as it is quite necessary a 
man must get that as well as a horse before he 
rides, so it is necessary this should be judiciously 
chosen, to evince a uniformity of good taste and 
good judgment. 

As so much of the comfort, and indeed safety, 
of the rider depends on a proper selection of bit 
for his horse, I will mention those mostly proper 
for road riding with a horse of ordinary good 
mouth. 

The first I shall mention is, I fearlessly pro- 
nounce, the best for the generality of horses, in 
whatevet way they may be used; namely, the 
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double bridle, that is^ a curb bit and snaffle, or, 
in other terms, bridoon ; this plain or twisted, as 
may be required. Any objection to them, on the 
score of weight or incumbrance to the horse, is 
futile ; for if made of good stuff, the weight of 
the heaviest of the two would only be a few 
ounces ; and if made light, the difference of bulk 
in the mouth is all ideal ; and a large heavy bit of 
any sort is clumsy and ungentlemanlike in appear- 
ance, and of no efficacy as to utility. 

Let the reader purchase no bit of any sort 
for his own use, but, in trade phrase, a '^ case- 
hardened" one. In the first place, such are 
always of good material; and other bits, however 
good or painstaking may be the groom, cannot be 
kept to that polish a gentleman's bridle should 
show. A common iron one will answer the purpose 
of holding a horse, but the difference of appearance 
between the two will be something like the 
lustre of a court dress' steel buttons and the 
leaden look of a kitchen carving knife ; and iron 
being, in comparision with steel, a soft material, 
its bulk must be increased to prevent its bending. 

Independent of the double bridle, made, as 
occasion may require, more or less severe, suiting 
all sorts of mouths, it also, in point of appear- 
ance, suits all sorts of horses, from the galloping 
thorough-bred to the Spanish jennet ; it never 
looks out of place on any horse, if wanted. 
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Next as a double bridle comes the Pelham. 
This is a bit not so much in use as I think it 
deserves to be, and its eflScacy is less understood, 
even by good judges of other things in the horse 
way, than might be supposed. It is neither more 
or less than an ordinary snaffle with an elongated 
lower branch, to which is put a ring for a second 
rein ; and to the top of its upper branch is affixed 
a curb chain. And this sort of bit may be made so 
as just to suit a horse that is not quite what may 
be wished in a snaffle, and yet does not want an 
ordinary curb bit; or it may be made into a 
most powerful engine, that few horses can with- 
stand. 

" Faute d^autres chosesy^ or, perhaps, in better 
words, in place of higher attainments, I have de- 
voted a good deal of time to various mechanical 
pursuits — and have quite satisfied more than one 
practical man that in one particular in the form- 
ation of bits they were in error. For instance, we 
will say a person has been riding his horse with a 
curb bridle of moderate dimensions, which is three 
inches and three quarters in the lower branch, 
and two and about a quarter in the upper. He 
finds he cannot hold his horse with this, and goes 
to a bit-maker and represents his case. Another 
is made full six inches below, and three inches and 
a half above the mouth; an awful machine to 
look at for a saddle horse. " There, Sir, that 
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will hold him, I warrant," says the artisan : but 
it will not, as the rider will find on trial, — for the 
mistakes made in its proportions are fatal to its 
effect. 

I believe I am correct in saying that it is a 
principle in mechanics, that the longer the lever 
the greater its purchase and force. The bit-maker 
was quite right in lengthening the lever (which 
the lower branch of a bit is) below ; and had he 
only done this, the bit would have become more 
severe. But he lengthened it also above, doing 
which he certainly made a larger bit, but dimi* 
nished the effect of the lever ; for lengthening the 
upper branch only made the curb chain act higher 
up the hind part of the jaw ; and, to make that 
purchase equivalent to the former bit, a longer 
lever below was necessary. Now, had he dimi* 
nished the height above from two and a quarter 
inches to less than two, and added two to the 
lever below, the horse's mouth, if properly curbed, 
would have been in all but a vice. 

We may laugh at the ancients as long as we 
please, but they knew what was what with horses, 
as well as many other things, though they did 
those things in a different way. They rode great 
coarse horses, doubtless, with coarse mouths. Let 
us look at their bits for such animals. We may 
see them represented as not having more than an 
inch and a half of bit above the mouthpiece, with 

o 
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an enormous branch below^ thus producing a lever 
that would like a dentist's kej instrument, break 
a jaw if improperly handled ; — it is just the same, 
mutatis mutandis^ with bits. 

Any female may convince herself of the effect 
of the lower lever as acting with the upper part 
of a bit, by trying to cut a piece of wire ribbon 
with her scissors. She tries to do so near their 
points ; finds she can make no impression : tries it 
lower down ; makes a notch in the wire, but can- 
not get through it. She then places the wire as 
near the rivet of the scissors as possible, and cuts 
it in two easily with the scissors. The blades are 
like the part of the bit above the mouthpiece, 
the rivet the fulcrum, as is the mouthpiece and 
the horse's mouth ; the shanks of the scissors are 
the lower branches of the bit ; and both instru- 
ments act upon the same principle, — the one on 
the wire, the other on the mouth of the horse. 

There is an old idea, still extant with many, 
that by making the upper branch of a bit sh<»rt, 
we cause the lower to draw under the chin; so we 
should if, with a bit an inch and a half long above 
the mouthpiece, we left the curb chain the same 
length as if the upper branch was an inch longer; 
but take up the curb chain a couple of links, it 
would no more draw under than the other. And 
to carry this on, if we only left an inch above, 
and pulled the lower branch towards the horse's 
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nostrils^ and then curbed him up^ the curb chain 
would still keep the bit nearly perpendicular with 
the cleft of the mouth or lips. 

To return to Pelhams, to which what I have 
said applies just as much as to ordinary curbs. I 
will give an instance of their efficacy. 

I believe I have somewhere before mentioned 
a horse I once bought^ who had been sold and 
resold because he could not be held with hounds^ 
though perfectly tractable, and even light in the 
mouth, at other times. He had been ridden by 
more than one nobleman, several gentlemen, horse- 
breakers, huntsmen, and whips, and had gone 
away with them all. I bought him. He had been 
ridden with every instrument of force that could 
be put in a horse's mouth in the shape of a bit, 
had been tortured by whipcord round his tongue, 
and vexed in every way. I determined to try 
a non-irritative plan with him, and got an enor- 
mous Pelham made for him, of immense lever 
below, but only a couple of inches, or less, above 
curbed him up very short ; and, till I found it was 
wanted, rode him in the snaffle, which a Pelham 
is till the curb rein is used. This did not make 
Mm angry ; and when I found it necessary to have 
recourse to the curb rein, he yielded to it at once. 
And I found I could with this bit hold a horse 
that had had curb chains made expressly for him, 
JEL8 he had snapped ordinary ones innumerable. 1 
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never tried him with a regular curb bit^ made in 
the same proportion as to length of branch below 
and shortness above, — so whether it would have 
had as much effect I do not know ; nor do I ven- 
ture to decide why the Pelham acted so forcibly, 
but so it was ; and in another hard puller I tried 
the same sort of bit, and found it answer the same 
purpose. 

It has been objected to Pelhams, that they make 
horses go heavy in hand. I doubt not but such 
would be the case with a rider who had bad hands ; 
for in an ordinary way, a Pelham is a less severe 
curb bit, and a horse might soon be taught to lean 
on them. This is, however, not the fault of the bit, 
but the hands ; for however severe the bit may be, 
if a horse's mouth is deadened by lugging at it, he 
would lean and bear on that, though he might not 
be able to face it at first starting. 

The Pelham is no more incumbrance in a 
horse's mouth than what in that respect it directly 
is, a snaffle, with the advantage of its being also, 
by taking a second rein, a mild or strong curb fait, 
in accordance with how it is proportioned. I must 
therefore hold it a useful bridle. 

We now come to the single-reined curb, that is, 
the '^hard and sharp,'' a great favourite with 
many persons. I never use one ; I dislike them 
upon this principle, — if a horse's mouth is so in- 
corrigibly dead and heavy, that he cannot at times 
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be ridden on the snaffle, he is not fit to be ridden 
9,t all, at least not bj a gentleman ; and further, 
if it is dead, constantly resting on the curb bridle 
will very shortly make it more so ; and if his 
mouth is good, why try to make it otherwise, by 
always using it to the pressure of a curb ? With 
very fine and light hands, a horse may certainly 
be ridden with such a bridle without injury to his 
mouth; and as I see so many persons use such, I 
suppose I must conclude that fine hands are more 
common than I ever thought they were, or 
certainly ever saw samples of. 

Of " hard and sharps," I should say the jointed, 
or, as they were at first called, the Turkish bit, 
is the best. This has two joints in the mouth- 
piece, with a port, and decidedly, from varying the 
pressure on the horse's mouth, does not deaden it 
like the common curb bridle, when used singly. 
There is, moreover, more meaning in its appear^ 
ance ; it is a direct hack's bridle. The other looks 
as if your man had taken it apart and forgot to 
put it together again, or had started you with 
one part keeping the other at home while he 
cleaned it, or to ride some other horse with, from 
wanting a proper exercise bridle. I do not 
hesitate in proclaiming a single-reined curb an 
unsportsmanlike, bad bridle, let who will use it. 

We now come to, perhaps, the most original 

of all bits, the snaffle. Of these there are various 
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kinds^ — the plain, the easy and sharp twisted; 
the roller, the port-mouthed, the double-mouthed, 
and the ring snaffle. Of all these, the plain and 
the twisted are the only two generally useful ones. 
Formerly all hunting men used snaffles, and evejy 
horse called a hunter was rode with one, whether 
he carried his nose and head like the arm of a 
direction post, or like a pig hunting for beech- 
mast. They were then made uncommonly wide 
in the mouthpiece, to enable the rider (in the 
then used phrase) to saw his horse's mouth; a 
pretty clear indication that, though our worthy 
ancestors rode all horses in snaffle bridles, they 
did not ride all snaffle bridle horses. What a 
treat it must be to ride a brute whose mouth 
would bear sawing, and even require a lengthened 
space for that purpose ! 

I am quite of opinion that most horses could be 
so broken, or, in better phrase, so ** mouthed," in 
the breaking, as to render them quite snaffle 
bridle horses for rOad purposes, if we could also 
ensure good hands to those who would ride them. 
In proof of this, mOst amphitheatrical horses will 
perform all their intricate evolutions in a snaffle, 
if the rider is as well broken as the horse. 

We very rarely see a road horse in a snaffle 
bridle. Now, with submission to the opinion of 
the better informed, my own is, that the road 
horse is precisely the one for whom the snaffle ia 
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sufficient, and I will state my reasons for thinking 
so. We only want him to walk, trot, canter, and 
very rarelj gallop. Speaking of him as a plea- 
sure horse, his business is little more than fair 
exercise ; consequently we have a right to expect 
him to do this without trouble to ourselves, or 
requiring support at our hands. There is, there- 
fore, no excuse for him if he bears unpleasantly 
on our hands, unless those hands, from being bad 
ones, induce him to do so. Thus there is no reason 
why he should not do his business in a snaffle as 
handily as the horse on the stage or in the circle ; 
and, unquestionably, so he would, if properly 
mouthed, and afterwards properly ridden. The 
reason why we all but invariably see a hack with 
a curb bit in his mouth ,is not a flattering one to 
men as riders, but nevertheless the truth. Out 
of the hundreds that ride on the road, we seldom 
see a man with anything bordering on good hands. 
The consequence of which is, that however well 
mouthed a colt may be (or, I should more pro- 
perly say, might be), his mouth shortly gets 
hardened and spoiled by rude hands ; and then 
the curb bit is called into requisition, and, if used 
by the same hands, the mouth becomes as dead 
in that as in any other bridle. 

There are certainly some horses that it is 
impossible to bring to as fine mouths as others, 

and some with whom it is a matter of great diffi- 
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culty to restore a mouth to sensibility that has 
been deadened hy bad hands and severe bits. I 
have, however, never yet found a horse with a 
mouth so determinately dead and insensible to the 
bit, that, after a few times riding, I could not 
bring to go with tolerable comfort to myself by 
some contrivance or other. 

The perfect tyro will perhaps be somewhat 
surprised when I tell him that the shape and 
make of the horse are, in very many instances^ 
the original circumstances that have produced a 
bad mouth. He may say that make can have 
nothing to do with tenderness, liveliness, or hard- 
ness of mouth. Nor did I say it had ; for a horse 
made in one way has originally, probably, the 
same sort of mouth as the horse made in any 
other. But shape, though not the original cause 
of a bad mouth, may be the circumstance that has 
Jed to the production of one. For instance — 

There are some horses so peculiarly formed 
about the neck, that they have little more pliar 
bility in it than a pig. Yet is this horse wanted^ 
and by some expected, to carry his head in as 
good a place, or nearly so, as the finer-made one. 
To make him do this, or rather in the attempt to 
make him do it, his mouth is tortured and bored 
at till it becomes as hard as the hand of a black- 
smith or bricklayer's labourer. Any judge of 
horses would see whereabouts nature had intended 
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and enabled the animal to carry his head and 
neck^ and would not attempt to make him do 
that which it was impossible he could do ; and by 
allowing him to cany it in such place^ the animal's 
mouth would^ perhaps, be as pleasant as that of 
any other horse. He cannot yield his head hand- 
somely, but he would do so as far as nature per^ 
niitted him, and might be very pleasant and safe 
to ride, though carrying himself anything but 
handsomely. Such a horse is certainly not fit for a 
gentleman's hack, good, safe, and pleasant though 
he might be. He should, therefore, never be put 
to such a purpose; to attempt to alter him is 
useless and cruel, — for it is punishing an unfortu- 
nate beast for the fault or whim of nature. Any 
judge, seeing a horse thus made, would say, ^* ten 
to one he has a bad mouth;" and ten to one he 
would be right ; for whatever the mouth might 
have been by nature, it is more than ten to one it 
has been rendered a bad one by man. 

A query might with great propriety be put to 
me (from what I have written) to this effect, — that 
if there is truth in what I have stated, that most 
hacks might be so mouthed and ridden as to do all 
that is wanted of them pleasantly in a snaffle, why 
not hunters? — and why do I advocate the use of 
double bridles, particularly for hunters whose 
riders are mostly, more or less, good horsemen ? 

I have given the reasons on which I found my 
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opinion that hacks might be ridden in snaflSes, and 
ako the reason why they are not. Now the rea- 
sons why the hack can, or could, be thus ridden 
may enable any one, on reflection, to judge why, in 
a general way, the hunter cannot. His work is dif- 
ferent ; he has to go over all sorts of ground and 
fences, and this often when a good deal beat : he 
therefore requires assistance and support ; the hack 
for pleasure riding does not. 

There are perfect snaffle-bridle hunters, — that is, 
perhaps, one in fifty ; but the mouth of the hunter, 
from different circumstances arising in his day's 
work, must get more pulling about than that of 
the hack, who ought, if he is a perfect one, to be 
able and willing to do his business with the rein 
on his neck. 

My objections to the single snaffle for fox- 
hunting are these : if a horse pulls what I should 
term fairly in his gallop, held by the snaffle, we 
should find it unpleasant, and perhaps all but im- 
possible with the same bit, to collect him, or occa- 
sionally to pull him up as quickly as hunting 
occurrences sometimes require us to do ; and if his 
mouth is so delicate that a snaffle will throw him 
On his haunches, it would probably be too tender 
to allow us to give him that assistance that he at 
times requires for our safety and his own. I will 
^ve an instance where a mouth may be too 
tender. 
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I was hunting In a part of a country I knew 
little o£ The hounds were put into a large cover^ 
with several rides cut through it. As a stranger^ 
to be ready to get away with the hounds should 
they find, I got into a ride near the centre of the 
wood. A fox passed me, and made across a part 
where there was no ride cut, but was perfectly 
passable. The hounds owned him and came by me. 
I got with them, and, on seeing them top the 
bank and hedge going out, I heard, as they dis- 
appeared, splash after splash on the other side ; of 
course I knew it must be water. I put my horse 
at the fence. He landed on the tbp of the bank ; 
and I then saw about as ugly a looking bit of 
sylvan scenery before me as I thought I had ever 
beheld, — a running stream, in fact brook, of about 
twelve feet water. Though not much like Caesar, 
like him I had here passed the Bublcon ; so I gave 
my nag a pull, and clapped the Latchfords to his 
sides : instead of giving his head in the right way 
and leaning on the bit, he threw his nose wildly 
up, and in we went a souser. 

It is extremely rare to find a hunter with that 
sort of mouth that will permit a proper hold to be 
taken of his head when we want it, and yet go at 
other times lightly in hand with the same bridle, 
or rather bit. A hunter, to be perfect as to mouth, 
should do all we wish him, more from practically 
knowing what we wish by the indication of the 
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bit^ than from extreme tenderness of mouthy 
which^ as I have shown, is sometimes objectionable 
when in difficulty. 

An acquaintance of mine makes it a boast that 
he rides all horses when hunting in snaffles. He 
thinks a good deal of his horses, a great deal of 
himself, and something more still of his riding. 

Some time since he put me on one of his snaffle 
bridlers, begged me to give him a canter, and put 
him over a fence or two; probably thinking to 
afford me a treat. A more yawing, puUy-hauly 
brute I had scarcely ever ridden. He could thunder 
along, and thundered over his fences in the same 
way. His master valued him at a hundred and I 
know not what, though I had been told neither 
snaffle, horse, or master was often seen with 
hounds after the first twenty minutes. On coming 
up to the master, I was asked my opinion of the 
horse. Now, in most cases, I certainly should have 
sacrificed a good deal of veracity to a little 
courtesy ; but, knowing my man, I did not feel it 
called for here. So he got the opinion he asked for 
as regarded his horse : " He is worth fifty to carry 
a whip, and nothing to carry a gentleman ; " so 
much, not for snaffle-bridle horses, but riding 
such horses in snaffle bridles with hounds. 

Having now mentioned all the descriptions of 
bit that are really useful for ordinary mouthed 
horses, we will see how far any of them can be 
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made useful in remedying the unpleasantness of a 
bad mouth in the horse. " Nemo repente fuit 
turpisdmus ;^ nor was a horse's mouth; and when 
by the fault of man it has become so^ unjust as 
the act may be towards the animal, we must 
sometimes be guilty of a little unjust severity to 
reform it ; and custom, without referring to kind 
feeling, teaches us to somewhat stretch our con- 
science, when, by perhaps unmerited severity, we 
can in a shortened time produce beneficial results 
to ourselves. 

We will suppose that a horse has, by constant 
use of an ordinary fair bit, become so dead and 
heavy in hand as to be most unpleasant to the 
rider. There can be little doubt that by putting 
a good horseman on this horse, he will in a few 
weeks make an astonishing improvement in the 
animal's mouth, and would perhaps in the course 
of time bring it round to be all that could be 
wished. I have in various instances produced this 
effect in a very short time by a shortened process, 
though a very coarse one. 

Supposing a horse was brought to me, as many 
have been, dead in the mouth as an ass. This 
callosity of mouth, no matter from what cause, is 
tantamount to the hardness of foot of an Irish 
pauper accustomed to walk with his feet bare, or 
those of the phenomenon Faddy who runs with 
the Queen's hounds. The want, of sensibility in 
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such feet is the consequence of constant contact 
with hard substances ; the callosity of the horse's 
mouth from constant contact with the bit. So far 
the feet of the man and mouth of the horse are 
in the same state, and from similar causes. We 
will say we wish to produce sensibility to the 
feet. The long process of so doing would be to give 
the men shoes and soft stockings. In a few 
weeks or months, as the case might require as tp 
time, they would by this become in point of senr 
sibillty something like the feet of other men ; and 
they would, afler a time, find it unpleasant to go 
barefooted in a gravel road. Thus in process of time 
we have effected what we wanted, — restored sen- 
sibility. So by long-continued good riding we 
miorht do the same to the horse's mouth. But we 
want by a quicker mode to produce tender^ 
ness in the men's feet. We will therefore oblige 
them to run on broken, and consequently sharp: 
pointed, flint stones. We should find the men 
wince at this ; and their feet would be so bruised 
and wounded as to make them dread contact with 
the road over which they lately went with perfect 
confidence. Thus by a short process we effect our 
end, as to creating sensibility and dread of contact. 
We must with the dead-mouthed horse, if we 
wish to make short work of it, treat him on the 
same principle. On such a horse I put a bit of 
such severity as he can not face. Before he 
leaves his stall I take the bit by the lower branch. 
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and press it on the horse's mouth. He does not 
jield to it, having from habit no fear of a bit. 
Finding this, I give him a smart snatch. The 
severity of the bit on the bars of his mouth and 
on his jaws astonishes him. I try it again. After 
repeating this a few times, the mouth becomes a 
little tender; independently of which, the horse 
finding that if he does not yield his mouth and 
head at once, he gets a snatch that hurts him, 
common instinct teaches him to shrink from such 
contact. I then mount him, knot my curb rein, 
and either keep it in my right hand or let it rest. 
I ride him on the snaffle, and if he leans un- 
pleasantly I move it in his mouth, and give him 
a check, which a motion of the wrist is sufficient 
to effect. If he does not answer this, I give him 
a snatch with the severe bit, letting it go as soon 
as it has effected its temporary purpose. By con- 
tinuing this, what with his mouth becoming 
tender and sensible to the touch of the bit, and 
learning to dread it, he, in a few days, obeys the 
snaffle, not altogether from minding such im- 
pression as that may make, but knowing a hint 
given with that, if not attended to, is a sure pre- 
lude to his mouth being punished by the severe 
one. 

Of course, when giving these sorts of lessons^ 
we must choose time and place when we devote 
ourseWes to the horse's tuition, not our own 
amusement 
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It may be surmised that the mouth would get 
callous during such process. It certainly would 
if we permitted the horse to lean on the bit ; for, 
like a raw place on the body, if we press the 
finger on it and keep it there, the soreness after a 
short ^me is scarcely felt. It is the first touch 
that hurts; so it is by the mouth. By permitting 
no continued pressure, we keep up sensibility ; and 
having produced that, it is our own fault if we 
do not keep it up, till habit brings on that attention 
to the indication of the hand on the bit that 
punishment first taught. 

To carry out such process, a rider should be 
quite confident in his own patience and command 
of temper, and recollect that he is, by very severe 
measures, rectifying what is no fault or vice in 
the animal, but merely an unpleasantness that 
may arise from natural causes or from injudicious 
treatment. We are, therefore, in no way called 
upon, or even authorised, in doing what we may 
do as a punishment, but as a necessary severity, to 
bring about a certain effect ; and it should be done 
with as little severity as the production of that 
effect will permit, the necessary amount of which, 
of course, depends on the nature of the animal's 
mouth, his tractability of disposition, and suscepti- 
bility of instruction. But, be the horse what he 
might, I never found one on whom such rough 
lessons failed in making an improvement • 
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There are two pressures of the ordinary curb 
bridle: the one on the bars of the mouthy and 
sometimes the tongue; the other by the curb 
chain on the jaw. And, lest the novice may get 
into a scrape, let me recommend him to put very 
little reliance on the effect of the latter, so far as 
its acting with severity on the jaw is concerned, 
for in itself it makes very little impression ; there- 
fore, when we tighten a curb, let it be understood 
it is not done with an idea of its acting with in- 
creased severity on the jaw ; for when once the bit 
is pulled back, so as to let the chain become tight, 
it matters little whether it be a link or two shorter 
or longer; for, provided we have lever enough 
with the lower branch of the bit to bring the 
curb in full force against the back of the jaw, we 
increase the severity but in a trifling degree by 
shortening it. The severity this occasioDS is by 
giving the bit increased pressure on the bars of the 
mouth, by keeping the lever of the lower branch 
in a more perpendicular situation. And this the 
reader would find out, if he was to put into a 
hard puller's mouth an ordinarily proportioned bit, 
with a very low port. This resting on the tongue, 
and the bars of the bit not coming on those of the 
horse's mouth, he would have little more to depend 
on to hold his horse than the trifling severity of 
the pressure of the curb chain on the jaw ; and 
for this, after five minutes, a hard pulling horse 

H 
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would not care at alL The dependence on the 
Beverity of the bit must be plac^ on the height 
of the port and length of lever below. The 
novice must not, therefore, always consider himself 
safe as regards his being able to hold his horse 
because he has a curb bridle in his mouth, for 
curb bridles (without differing so much in appear- 
ance, when in the mouth, as to be noticed by those 
not judges of such things) may be made so as to 
be severe enough to ri^ breaking a horse's jaw, 
or so as to be very nearly as easy as a snaffle, 
and, indeed, far less efficacious than a sharply 
twisted one. 

We will suppose a horse with a very tender 
mouth poked out his nose, and carried his head 
unpleasantly high in a snaffle ; a curb bit may be 
made so perfectly easy as, by altering the pressure, 
to bring tbe head down, and yet enable the horse 
to face it. 

This being the case, I trust my reader will feel 
satisfied that I consult his convenience and safety 
in recommending to him, in a general way, the 
double bridle; for they may be made to suit all 
sorts of mouths, and all sorts of hands, by keeping 
in view, " the ruder the hand is, the less severe 
should the bit be." And this I confidently give as 
a rule ever to be observed by a rider, ** Never give 
a rude pull or check at a horse's mouth if a leas 
forcible one will produce the effect wanted." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GOOD TASTE IN H0R8B EQUIPMENTS BECOMMENDED. — 
*' FINEST** TO BE AVOIDED. — USELESSNESS OF THICK 
BEZNS. — THE LIP 8TBAP. — BOUND FOBEHEAD BANDS 
AND NECK 8TBAPS. — THE THBOAT-I/ATCH. — USELESS AP- 
PENDAGES TO BE AVOIDED. — " LATCHFOBD*S " BITS. — 
FOBEHEAD BANDS ABANDONED IN THE FIELD.' — BEST 
KIND OF SADDLES. — STIBBUPS AND BUCKLES. 

In the different descriptions of bit I have men- 
tioned^ we have, by getting either more or less 
severe of its kind^ all that can be wanted for 
ordinaiy horses and riding ; but, as, doubtless, the 
reader would wish to exhibit good taste as well as 
judgment in his horse appointments, I will 
venture a hint or two on these. 

Any man with good sense would, I should 
think, wish to do that which would afford him 
credit among men of good sense also ; so I should 
infer that a man would wish to exhibit good taste 
to those who could appreciate it ; and not having 
heard such as I shall describe condemned, is my 
reason for recommending it to the reader. As I 
have said persons of good sense would do that 
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which they hold to be sensible, it will naturally 
be inferred that the taste I recommend is my own. 
It is what some persons would call their own; 
but / do not, for it is merely a taste that I have 
. adopted and used from seeing it in use among 
men of taste and of good judgment in such 
matters. The taste, good or bad, is therefore that 
of otheijs, not my own ; and if good, which I hope 
it is, the only merit I can claim is having selected 
good samples for imitation. 

In the first place then, I hold all and every sort 
of finery and frippery about horses to be the 
worst possible taste. I do not call the massive 
harness of the horses of the sovereign finery — 
that is part of a gorgeous pageant befitting 
royalty on state occasions ; so are a state carriage, 
state harness, and state liveries, quite in character 
with a nobleman going to court : but, on ordi- 
nary occasions, nothing bespeaks a little mind 
more than finery, and particularly so in regard to 
horse equipments. Such should ever be in accord- 
ance with circumstances ; for instance, highly and 
heavily ornamented harness, brass or plated, would 
be execrable taste if exhibited by a lady driving 
her phaeton, so would be black with a coachman 
wearing his wig. 

So on an un-English-looking horse, are round 
reins, particularly black ones ; throat-latches, with 
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loose appendages dangling behind the horse's jaw ; 
ornaments of leather roses or stars on the cheek 
pieces and forehead band ; fly-catchers, or fly-flap- 
pers, or whatever they are called, bobbing on the 
horse's nose ; buckles wherever they can be applied, 
and those made in the shape of the old-fashioned 
ones for the shoes ; a bit ornamented, twisted, and 
turned in all useless directions. All this may be 
very pretty as an article, but is very bad as a 
bridle for common use. It would look very well, 
and be very appropriate, on the head of an Arab 
ridden by a pacha of Egypt ; but as a private in- 
dividual would not be taken for a pacha, it is not 
unlikely his finery might suggest the idea of his 
being a quack doctor, or perhaps a far less clever 
fellow. 

If a man really determines to use such an 
appendage on his horse's head, I should say to him 
this: get a foreign horse, adopt a foreign seat 
(and let that seat be a good one); let your dress be 
to a certain degree foreign ; sport a neverrtake-me- 
alive moustache, and be taken for a foreigner: 
you would then not be censured for incongruity 
of taste, because the whole would be in keeping. 
Look foreign or look English, — I care not which, 
— but don't sport a French postilion's boots and 
pigtail, and all the rest English, nor fine bridles 
on English horses. 

H 3 
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But without going to such lengths^ there is 
taste and judgment to be exhibited in adapting 
the direct English bridle to the sort of hcnrse that 
is to wear it. 

A horse with the look and gait of a nicehorse 
or sensible-looking hunter, would look extremely 
ill-appointed in a hard and sharp. The bridle and 
horse would not be in character, nor would a 
charger or Spanish jennet be so In a hunting 
snaffle. The galloping thorough-bred hack I 
have mentioned, provided the bridle suited him, 
would look well in a light snaffle with a spice 
of the racing cut about it. A cob would not, 
however well he possibly might go in it; nor 
would a rider who looked as if his fifteen stone 
had been got up by the good things of life, accord 
vlth the galloping bit of steel either. 

A horse with a coarse head should wear a large 
bit and bridle. If his mouth is light, have the bit 
as easy as will suit him, but let it look in propor- 
tion to the head, a smaU bit and narrow reins 
render deformity more deformed in appearance : 
" quaere," what would round ones do ? 

This brings us to the subject of reins. These 
really, in a minor degree, are of some importance 
to the pleasantness of riding. Of all things there 
is nothing I more abominate than a rein thick in 
substance and coarse in grain ; and the one gene- 
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rally accompanies the other. Nor is the very thick 
coarse one stronger than the one thinner and finer 
in texture, for the goodness and toughness of the 
one is equivalent to the bulk of the other. We 
never see racing reins thick ; for if they were, in 
the first place they could not be neatly knotted, 
and their sharp thick edges and coarse grain 
would gall the naked hand. If you want extra 
strength, get a little extra width; but a good 
rein should be, comparatively speaking, pliable, 
and fine in the grain as a kid glove. 

A lip strap to a bit should never be omitted, if 
a horse is at all disposed to catch at his bit, that 
is, get hold of the branch on his under teeth. If 
he once does this, away he goes, if disposed to do 
so, for no man could hold him. 

I prefer round forehead bands and round neck 
straps for hunters. The first, having no edges, do 
not gaU the ear ; the latter may be made of suffi- 
cient strength, and yet not look clumsy. For in 
hunting, let a man ride as bold as he may, he will 
occasionally find, in some countries, fences so blind 
and awkward, that he is compelled to get off his 
horse, and let him creep and slide up and down as 
he can ; and in doing so, if a horse hangs back, and 
the throat-latch gives way, off comes the bridle. 

There is also a proper medium to be observed 
as regards the proper tightness or looseness of the 
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throat-latcL I would know a horse-dealer, or, 
what is a far less respectable person, a horse-deal- 
ing soi-disant gentleman, by the looseness of his. 
He leaves his so because he conceives it sets off 
the appearance of his horse's head. To a cer- 
tain point it does so ; and nothing is worse, or 
looks more regular cockneylike, than a tight 
throat-latch ; but letting it hang below the larger 
half of the jaw looks slovenly, and dealer- in- 
stead of gentlemanlike. It should hang loose, no 
doubt ; but the true medium is, loose enough to 
look easy, and just tight enough to prevent the 
bridle getting over the ears. If too tight, it looks 
as if a man did not know how it ought to be ; if 
preposterously loose, it looks very much as if he 
was riding a horse for sale — the latter being to a 
gentleman the more objectionable of the two in- 
ferences. I would recommend every man to do 
what he does well, and, if he can, artistically. If 
he hunts his own hounds, let him take as much 
trouble, and do it as well as a huntsman ; if he 
rides a race, let him ride it (if he can) as well as a 
professional — let him look perfectly jockeylike 
in all he does ; if he drives his four horses, let him 
do so in a coachmanlike way, and let him do all 
and every thing necessary for that. Whether 
huntsman, jockey, or coachman, let him do what 
he does as near as he can as well as the profes- 
sional ; but in doing that, never let him do any- 
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thing that calls forth doubt of his being a gentle- 
man. I hate to see a man do anything about 
horses like a muff; but I detest still more seeing 
him do the same thing in a slangy way — for there 
is slang of manner as well as of language — both 
or either weak and reprehensible in the attempt^ 
degrading and disgusting in the execution, and 
neither evincing any proof of the artist, but a 
great deal of low conduct and low mind* 

There is another addition many persons have 
to their bridles, namely, a goodly assemblage of 
billets. Some bring forward, in excuse of these 
most unworkmanlike appendages, the advantage 
of taking the bits off to clean. The groom who 
cannot clean a bit without soiling the reins is, 
depend on it, quite unfit to clean horses or bridles. 
Again, may be brought forward the advantage of 
changing bits to the same set of reins. A man 
must cut very close indeed, if a bridle or two 
make any difference in his annual expenses. Bil- 
lets are abominations my reader really must not 
contemplate. 

I advocate what buckles ar^ necessary to a 
bridle being a long square (if I may use the 
term) ; whether they are prettier or the reverse 
than the rounded ones, is mere matter of taste. I 
think they look workmanlike, because there is a 
sensible advantage in them. They do not bend the 
rein, do not wear its edges, and when wanted to 
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be shifted, run more easily, and admit of rollers to 
enable them to do so. The reader can now use 
which sort of buckle he pleases. I always have 
one each side my throat-latch; it prevents the 
want of a long end, which is usually the case 
where there is but one buckle. 

I would always recommend bits being bought 
of a bit^naker, not a saddler : no better man than 
Latchford. I should not doubt getting a good bit 
of an eminent saddler, but I know I get a good 
one from Latchford ; and as his bits neither bend 
nor break, one of his will last quite as long as the 
purchaser, which I conclude would quite satisfy 
him. 

Saddlers will all tell you that London bit- 
makers do not make their own bits — that most 
of them are got up from Walsall, I know that as 
well as the saddlers, for I have seen them making 
at Walsall. A veterinary surgeon does not turn the 
horse-shoe from the bar of iron, or hammer it, but 
if he superintends the finishing of it, it is quite 
enough ; and it is quite enough if the bit is 
finished by Latchford's workmen : bad bits would 
not be sent to or received by him to finish. 

Many persons use riband on the forehead-band. 
It would not now be considered as strictly sport- 
ing in the hunting field, merely because fast men 
have left off using it. Now I will let my reader 
into the true secret of their doing so. It arose 
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with men who rode the finest horses that could be 
got, and the little bit of affectation was, ^ such 
horses as we ride require no setting off;" for I am 
quite certain these coloured bands do giye life to a 
horse's coimtenance, and are stiU used by many on 
their London horses, — and very well they look. 
But I hold that there are but three admissible 
colours — light blue, purple, and crimson, either 
of which looks welL Yellow used to be the chief 
hunting colour; and I can just remember my 
father leaving off yellow fronts when I first took 
to riding, though he ever continued them on his 
carriage horses. Some few persons use white, but 
it looks dealer-like ; and if of white japanned lea- 
ther, it is all but Smithfield. 

We now come to the subject of saddles. These 
are in no degree varied like bits in point of make ; 
in fact, I may almost say that, for road riding, 
there is but one gentlemanly sort of saddle — the 
Shaftoed upper-flapped, and stuffed lower-flapped 
saddle. The Shaftoed flap is merely two thin pieces 
of leather instead of one stout one ; and the advan- 
tage it has is this — it is pliable, so that in putting 
on or off the stirrup-leathers, it does not crack, 
which the common strong one, after a short time, 
invariably would do ; and now no good saddle is 
made without, though in truth very many bad ones 
are often made with. 

There is the Anglesey saddle and the mere 
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stuffed seated saddle, — ^both perfectly gentlemanly 
and pleasant to use ; but we seldom see them with 
young men ; in short, I should say, they have no 
right to such indulgence. 

The reader will, perhaps, pay me the compli- 
ment of asking what I consider a good and gen- 
tlemanly saddle. I can do much better for him 
than giving my description of one, by recom- 
mending him to go to Wilkinson and Kidd's, in 
Oxford Street, see one of their best saddles, and 
he will be certain to see as perfectly gentlemanly 
and well-made a saddle as manufacture can 
produce. In mentioning that house I in no way 
mean to say there are not others that can turn 
out as good a piece of workmanship ; but Wilk- 
inson and Kidd certsunly have the merit of being 
the first to introduce a peculiar cut, which has 
never gone out since its first introduction. 

The reader will, therefore, save himself and me 
a great deal of trouble, and will not risk my giving 
a bad description of a saddle, or his not under- 
standing it, by simply getting his horse fitted in 
Oxford Street. He will then be certain he has 
as good a saddle as a man can have ; and by fre- 
quently comparing hb own with others, will 
become a far better judge of a saddle than any 
description of one I can give would make him. 

I will, however, give a few leading observations 
about saddles, that I am sure will be useful to the 
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novice. Never go to any direct military saddler 
for a hunting saddle^ or one that you wish to look 
like one ; do not go to a saddler v^rhose ^rorkmen 
are chiefly engaged in harness making ; and, above 
all^ if you want a gentleman's saddle^ avoid people 
who make for exportation* I should no more 
think of going to one of such for a hunting saddle^ 
than I should to Oldacre (who can make one) 
for a cart-horse collar. 

Never get a small saddle for road or hunting, 
whether your weight be light or heavy. If light, 
a pound or two as to weight is of no consequence ; 
and if heavy, a small saddle will cut your horse's 
back to pieces. Sixteen inches I consider the 
smallest saddle that ought to be used, and eighteen 
for a heavy or tall man ; if smaller, the heavy 
weight will gall and be carried uncomfortably, 
from its not being properly distributed along the 
horse's back ; and with a small saddle a tall man 
must sit so far on the hinder part of it as to 
crush, or rather wound, the loins, — by small I 
mean short, that is, measured from the lower 
comer of the cantle to the front, exclusive of the 
pannel. 

If a novice should fancy there is anything 
knowing-looking in a small saddle, he is wrong 
there, to begin with, — for nothing can be knowing 
that is contrary to sense and reason ; and if, to 
oppose my assertion that small saddles hurt horses. 
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he may say racehorses are ridden in such, the 
answer is ready, — they are obliged to be ridden in 
such to save weight. But racing saddles are made 
as long as they possibly can be made, in proportion 
to their weight, and in that proportion are much 
longer than hunting saddles ; and though jockeys 
are forced to ride on very small saddles, they 
much prefer riding on larger when the weight 
will allow it. Independently of this, jockeys are, 
on an average, little more than as many minutes 
on their horse as a hunting man is hours on his ; 
but beyond all this, racehorses' backs are often a 
good deal chafed, — sometimes very much so during 
the racing season, short as is the time they cany 
a racing saddle. 

Some saddlers are famous for giving a roomy 
and easy seat to the rider on the saddles th^y 
make, others quite the reverse, though their sad- 
dles are quite as heavy as the well-proportioned 
one, and are only fit to send to a West India 
planter to ride on about his sugar plantations, 
mounted on a mule. 

I will give the reader a hint, by attending to 
which he will derive considerable advantage ; (it 
is on a trifling difference in the lower flap of a 
saddle, yet one I never saw attended to by the 
best judges in such matters;) it is this : — 

I think it must be quite clear that, supposing 
two men — one five feet three, and another five 
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feet eleven — were both wdl-jwoportioned, and 
were both to get into their saddles, the 1^ of the 
tall man must come lower down on the flap of 
the saddle than that of the short one. Sup- 
posing these were each to order a saddle of an 
eminent maker^ desiring it to be about ^xteen 
or seventeen inches, and with its appendages to 
weigh twelve or thirteen pounds, — about the usual 
weight of a hunting saddle, — the lower flap of each 
would be stuffed and made alike. What is the 
consequence ? We should see the calf of the leg 
of the short man touching — in fact, resting against 
— the lower part of the saddle-flap, — and he gets 
a firm hold by it ; but the same part of the leg of 
the tall man coming still lower down, it is just 
opposite to that part of the flap which is the 
thinnest, and where, in fact, except before the leo", 
there is no stuflSng at all ; consequently, the same 
part of his leg will be an inch away frwn that 
part of the flap, and not rest on it like the other's 
(if on occasion it is wanted to do so), to give an 
additional grip of his horse, unless, indeed, he was 
bow-legged. A man with a large calf could get 
this hold ; but suppose, like me, he happens to 
be one of " the lean kine," and what over-calf he 
carries about with him is anywhere but on his 
legs, he can only rely on his knees, in a general 
way. 

Now if my reader should happen to be one of 
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the spindle-shanked sort, if he will direct his 
saddler to carry the flap stuffing down lower than 
usual, it will be tantamount to having a calf to his 
leg ; and as the stuffing of a saddle-flap is lighter 
than the stuffing of a calf, we light-timbered 
gentry must set the advantage our horse gains 
against the loss we sustain by the absence of 
handsome legs: however, bless the man who 
first patronised trousers for dress; no doubt he 
was one of us. 

Most persons prefer stirrups broad in the tread, 
and I believe they are, to the greater proportion 
of riders, the most comfortable ; but for my own 
use, from habit, I prefer a narrow one ; and, again, 
I like the feel of a light stirrup. They, like most 
other things, have their advantages and the re- 
verse. If a man wishes to have the old safety- 
spring stirrups, they must, of course, be heavy ; 
but spring bars have nearly exploded the spring 
stirrup. 

Habit has a vast influence on many trifles con- 
nected with riding: for instance, I cannot ride 
with any comfort with a thick sole to my boot, — 
I never feel that I have any hold of my stirrup ; 
I do really believe a man with a thick un- 
yielding sole does oftener lose his stirrup than the 
man who uses thin ones. 

Most stirrups are made with the eye that takes 
the stirrup formed the segment of a circle. If a 
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man will have what the generality of persons use, 
merely on that account, of course he can and will 
do so ; but stirrups thus made are really objec- 
tionable ; they bend the stirrup leather into their 
own form ; and then, supposing that from use it 
stretches, — which, more or less, it will do, — the cur- 
vature cannot be got rid of, and they are diflScult 
to alter as to length. The eye should be flat at the 
top (barrel-eyed, as it is technically termed), so as 
to let the leather bear evenly on it ; it can then 
be easily lengthened or shortened, and it retains 
its original flat form, and wears longer. They also 
wear far better made the flesh side outwards, and, 
I consider, look more workman-like. All stirrup- 
leather buckles should be what is termed double- 
barred ; not for the very unsportsman-like practice 
of putting the end of the stirrup-leather through 
the eye or interstice between th§ bars, but because 
such buckles permit the leather to be more easily 
altered, and, being in themselves longer, the 
leather lies flatter beneath the upper flap of the 
saddle. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

MOUITTING THE H0B8S. — ADVAKCIHO. — USUAI. BUT AB- 
SURD HABITS. — POSITION OF THE HANDS. — POSITION OV 
THE BODY. — COMMON ERRORS. —~ RESULTS OF PRACTICE. 

CROSS PURPOSES. HANDY AND UNHANDT HORSES. 

INCUNING A HORSE TO THE BIGHT OR LEFT. — TURNING 
TO BIGHT OB LEFT. — 8HTING AND 6TABTIKG. 

Having made some observations on the circum- 
stances likely to make or mar a horseman, on 
habits that should be encouraged or avoided, on the 
description of horse I consider best adapted to 
ordinary road riding, and on such horse equip- 
ment as I hold to be required for the same pur- 
pose, I will suppose my reader furnished with 
what he considers likely to please him ; and we 
will now turn our attention to the using of them. 
We will now suppose the reader about to mount 
his horse. He might ask me the best way of 
doing this, or might say " How do you mount 
your horse ? " This last question, if it was put, 
would, odd as it may appear, be something of a 
poser, and one I really could not answer in a 
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satisfactory way ; for, so that I get between the 
head and tail of the animal, I have, in fact, no pre- 
scribed role by which I eflfect the purpose. Nor 
could I exactly say how I sit down on my chair. 
I draw it towards me, or move towards it, make 
some sort of a genuflexion, and find myself seated. 
But my inability to answer the question as to my 
way of getting on my horse is no loss to the 
reader, as it matters nothing how I do so ; but I 
believe I can tell him what is of some conse- 
quence, viz., the mode of doing so with conveni- 
ence and safety to himself. 

There are three ways of mounting. The first is 
the military one. The rider stands with his left 
breast near his horse. After collecting his reins, 
and getting them in his bridle-hand, he twists a 
portion of the mane round his thumb, places the 
stirrup on his foot with his right hand, which is 
then placed on the cantle of the saddle ; he springs 
up and stands nearly upright, resting on his on« 
leg in the stirrup ; the leg is then carried over, and 
he seats himself, putting the stirrup on his right 
foot with the right hand. This is all very well 
and proper for the manage rider or the dragoon, 
and for uniformity's sake must be observed by 
every soldier ; but it possesses no absolute advan-' 
tages on all occasions, and may therefore be dis- 
pensed with by the general rider when he finds it 

convenient to do so. 

1 2 
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The next - way Is to place the right breast 
nearest the horse, by which, to a certain degree, 
the back of the rider will be towards the animars 
tail. In this situation the reins must be held in 
the right hand, and that placed on the saddle ; the 
left puts the stirrup on the foot ; it then takes the 
reins from the other hand. This done, it is placed 
on the pommel or neck of the horse; the right 
hand is placed on the cantle ; and by giving the 
body a swing round, and springing from the right 
foot, the rider gets into the same situation, stand- 
ing on his left in the stirrup, as he was in the first 
manner of mounting; then, by one swing you are 
in your seat. 

The third mode is certainly not secundum 
artem, but that is of little consequence to one who 
means to please himself in what he does ; and to 
this there can be no objection, provided what he 
is about does not produce danger or disadvantage 
to him or to his horse, or incur ridicule from 
others. And, indeed, the absence of studied man- 
ner does away, in many things, with a certain 
indication of the professor, that is quite unneces- 
sary in a private individual; bearing, however, 
in mind, that the fundamental principle of the 
right way of doing things, though not strictly ad- 
hered to, must not be lost sight of. 

The third way of mounting, then, is the most 
simple, and certainly shows a man quite at his 
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ease as to getting on his horse. In doing this 
he neither turns his back to the head or tail 
of his horse, but, walking gently up to him, he 
takes his reins easily up in his left hand, and 
puts his foot in, or here I should rather say 
on, the tread of his stirrup, just as he would on 
the roller bolt of a carriage, if going to get on 
its box. His breast being parallel with the side 
of his horse, he accomplishes this easily, as 
the stirrup generally so hangs as to offer itself 
to the foot without being directed by the hand. 
The foot thus placed, one hand, with the reins in 
it, is placed on the horse's mane, grasping a por- 
tion of it; the other placed on the cantle, to 
direct the body straight up, on the rider springing 
from his right leg. He then, as usual, throws 
himself gently into his saddle. 

And now, in mounting in any way, let me 
mention one circumstance the rider must bear in 
mind as a rule strictly to be observed; — the 
hands placed on the horse's neck or on the saddle 
are merely to guide the body, but are not placed 
there as a hold for the rider to pull himself up by; 
for a fidgetty horse would by no means approve 
of his mane being converted into a kind of tow- 
rope to a sixteen-stone gentleman, or any gentle- 
man ; and a man hauling himself by the saddle 
up the side of his horse, about as handily as I 
should haul myself up the side of a vessel, would 

I 3 
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have a much worse result thaxi my fresh-water 
mode of getting on deck ; for I should in no way 
disarrange the deck^ hut he most probably would 
his saddle ; and, should his horse be round in his 
body, most certaioly would do so- And if, from 
the shape of the animal, such was not the result, 
the saddle, pressing on the off side of the wither, 
would pinch the horse and make him uneasy. The 
mounting must be, with the least possible assist- 
ance, wholly performed by the spring from the 
foot resting on the ground. 

Some one particular specimen of obesity may 
say he cannot spring from his foot and instep. 
In such case, I make no further remark than 
mentioning one made by a maitre de danse to a 
well-fed juvenile, the son of a friend of mine, 
who, when in France, conceived, I suppose, that 
the spirit of that saltant nation would be infused 
into the heels of young hopeful by contact with the 
soil. At a particular part of a lesson, perhaps some 
entrechat, le maitre cried out, " Spring, sare 1 
spring I " The young gentleman made the attempt 
two or three times, with the agility of a young 
sucking rhinoceros. *^ I can't <lo it," ssdd the 
boy,— *^ I can't spring." " No spring, no spring, 
sare I ^ cried le maitre, looking aghast, " then 
what for de d— 1 you come learn de danse ? " 

But not to ^ow the fat gentleman to remain 
either in despair or on the pavement, I can 
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safely recommend two things that will prevent 
either catastrophe^^ — a high mounting block and 
a low cob. 

In mountings and particularly in the last mode, 
the rider must be on his guard, when putting his 
foot on the stirrup, not to let the toe come in con- 
tact with the brisket of his horse, as, in that 
case, a ticklish one might give, or try to give, 
his rider a grip; and a timid or fidgetty one 
would either go on or sidle away from him,—* 
neither of which are pleasant habits for a horse to 
get into. 

There are certain inconveniences that may 
possibly occasionally occur from any mode of 
mounting; for instance, in mounting in the re- 
gular military way, with your back nearly to 
the horse's head, unless you hold your reins so 
as to feel any tightening of the off rein, yop might 
get a nibble from a horse disposed to do so while 
you were placing your foot in the stirrup ; and 
many horses would do this perhaps as much 
from play as vice. And again, in mounting with 
the back to the tail, the rider might get a kick 
while his eye was off the horse's hind foot But 
though this certainly does sometimes happen from, 
a horse with so bad a propensity, fortunately 
there is not one in a hundred that has it. 

The only objection I could ever perceive to the 

third mode would only refer to a short-armed 

I 4 
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man. He might find some difficulty in keeping 
his hands on his horse and saddle while putting 
his foot on the stirrup ; but for myself, being, I 
suppose, distantly related to -the long-armed tribe 
of animals we see sometimes exhibited, I do not 
experience this inconvenience. I do not recom- 
mend its adoption, as it is a deviation from rule — 
I only say I find it as good a%any other. 

All persons mount on the near side. This is, 
like many other uniform practices, a very absurd 
one. Certainly the sensible thing would be for a 
man to learn to mount on either side with equal 
facility, and the horse should be accustomed to 
its being done. 

We approach a horse in the stable, and, indeed, 
every where else, on the near side. Why do we 
do so ? From being aware that the animal, being 
accustomed to our doing so, would perhaps be 
alarmed, or kick at us, if we went up to him on 
the other. Can anything show more the folly of 
such uniform practice? 

When horses are standing in their stalls, 
grooms oblige them to stand close to the off 
standing; and if such grooms happen to be 
second-rate ones, if they find a horse peaceably 
enjoying his quiet on the near side of his stall, a 
hit with the fork handle, or a cut on the near 
thigh with a wet shammy, sends the astonished 
animal across his stall, — where, withi a snort and 
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his ears erect, he turns round and looks at the 
fool, wondering what is the matter. If a man 
keeps horses for sale, it is all fiEur to make them 
stand to show themselves to advantage, as such 
horses have little else to do ; but if a horse is in 
work, he has at least the right, when at rest, to 
stand as best suits him. 

We will now suppose the rider, a friend of 
mine, to be mounted, let him have done this in 
which way he may ; and, wanting a better, takes 
me as his companion and temporary instructor. 

Knowing that if I move my horse, his wUl 
follow without any indication from the rider, I sit 
still. The horses both stand side by side, — I on the 
off one. ** Now," say 1, ** tighten your near rein a 
little, and advance your hand just enough to give 
your horse his head, that he may be sensible of the 
movement, which probably he will understand 
means go on ; if he does not do so, just press him 
by your left leg, or heel if he requires it." This 
brings his croup towards the pavement, and his 
head towards the street; no difficulty in that: 
had we been on the other side of the street, the 
movement must have been just the reverse. 

**Now, tell me, do I hold my hand right?" 
** Before I look," replied I, " I need only say that 
walking quietly, as we are, in a fair open space, it 
matters little how you hold it, provided it be not 
in such a position as you never see a horseman 
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place his^ and the less appearance of study there is 
in it^ the better and eaeier it looks ; but now let 
us look at you," " Am I right ?" says my friend. 
" Yes, right enough for a dragoon, but too right 
for a pupil of the author of mere * Practical Horse- 
manship.' Wliy all that stiffness in the position of 
your hand ? You look as if you had a perpendicular 
iron rising from the pommel of your saddle, and had 
it in your grasp ; and you hold the knuckle of your 
thumb as directly facing the sky as if you were 
holding a sundial on it, and were catching the 
sun's rays. Turn your thmnb more down, your 
knuckles, as it were, nearly across your horse, 
which you will find to be about the position your 
arm held easily will direct it. And now for the 
other arm. Do not let it hang straight down as ii 
you had lost it, and it was only your sleeve 
dangling there ; nor hold your stick at full length, 
hanging downwards like a sword in its scabbard, 
and your hand confined by the hilt : hold it a few 
inches from the hook, easily, and let your arm, 
in an unstudied and easy bent position, rest on 
your thigh. Your horse is a free one ; were he not 
so, you should hold your stick nearer the crook, 
with the small end uppermost, ready to threaten 
or hit your nag if he wants it Come, now you 
sit a little more as if you were used to it, and, I 
should think, more at your ease also." 

"Well," says my friend, laughing, "as you 
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seem rather difficult to please^ I suppose I carry 
my body wrong." " Notwithstanding what you 
say about my being difficult to please," said I, ^^ I 
can only tell you, that, if you would be as easily 
seated as I am easily pleased, you would really sit 
much better than you do. You don't sit bolt 
upright on your chair, what on earth makes you 
do eo on your horse ? " " Why," says my friend, 
^^ I have read treatises on Horsemanship that direct 
you to do so, and I have seen prints representing 
the same thing." "So you have," replied I, — 
"treatises on military and man^e riding.-but 
perhaps you have not seen one on ordinary road 
riding; and as a set-off to your prints (and I 
guess the class that have caught your eye), did you 
ever look at any of Alkins's spirited and truly 
characteristic sketches ? If you have, I will answer 
for it you saw no bolt upright seats there ; or if 
you eyer carefully looked at the representations of 
the Egyptians on their horses, you would see no 
stiffness in them. Their seat is ease and elegance 
combined ; not quite an advantageous one for a 
hunter, I admit, but the beau ideal of an elegant 
horseman. Many have, doubtless, also said that 
the rider is to look straight between his horse's 
ears; but this is far more requisite for a female « 
than a male rider, in order to teach the former a 
difficult part of their riding, namely, sitting on the 
middle of their saddle. But a man, being equally 
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poised by his legs, does not require so much at- 
tention to this, for he must be a most lop-sided 
being indeed if he cannot balance his body. But^ 
to show that sitting stiffly upright has nothing to 
do with this, we will look at an artiste on the 
tight rope. He is taught to keep his eye fixed be- 
tween the cross that supports his rope — and well 
may a man want to do this with only about two 
inches diameter to stand on. But necessary as it 
is to him to preserve a perfect equilibrium, we do 
not see his body stiff; on the contrary, it yields 
and bends in various graceful positions : in fact, if 
he held himself stiffly, he would faU. And the body 
being absolutely straight, does not place the 
weight one atom more in the proper place on the 
saddle, than of the man who sits in an easy and 
somewhat curved position ; in fact, if the body is 
held stiff, it feels every motion of the horse, 
whereas by yielding to it, as we do to the motion 
of a vessel, our bodies actually retain their real 
perpendicularity more than by keeping them up- 
right. When a horse is standing still, or walking, 
or trotting on perfectly level ground, the body 
should certainly be as near as may be perpen- 
dicular, that is, so far as lateral inclination goes ; 
but sitting with the body quite upright, from the 
absence of any flexion of the back, has no ad- 
vantage in it to the horse, and many disadvantages 
to the rider, independent of its want of ease^ both 
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in look and reality. If a man has a firm seat^ and 
has his saddle so made^ and so sits on it^ as that his 
weight rests nearly in its centre, his body will not 
be far from its proper equilibrium, without the 
rider taking, or showing that he is taking, any 
pains to keep it there. If a lady sits handsomely 
on her horse, she will, without taking any trouble 
to do so, sit in the proper place on her saddle ; and 
if she sits in that place, she will, more or less, in 
accordance with the natural grace of her person, 
sit well and gracefully on her horse. I am aware 
there are ladies who sit remarkably well on their 
horses, but not gracefully ; but this arises from their 
not being graceful women anywhere. So are 
many men good, but not graceful horsemen^ But 
on one thing you may rely, men who look stiff 
and ride stiff on their horse are very rarely good 
horsemen, and never graceful ones ; and what is 
worse, their appearance carries with it a surmise 
that they are not as good horsemen as they perhaps 
are." 

"Come," said my good-humoured companion, 
seeing me smile as we went along ; " out with it, — 
what am I doing wrong now ?" " You are really 
doing nothing absolutely wrong, — you are only 
trying to do something." **How do you know 
that?" replies my friend. *^I know it," said I, 
"by the motion of your hand." "Well, come 
now, do tell me what you think I was at." 
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*' Why," said I, " you were trying to bring yomr 
horse closer up to me, and you could not, — that's 
all." "Well," said my friend, "that's tru« 
enough; but why would he not do as I wished 
him ? " ** Simply because you did that which was 
calculated to make him do what was the reverse 
of your wish. This I will easily explain ; you will 
then at once see why your horse did not do what 
you wished him. If a bit is of any use in a 
horse's mouth, it is to control, assist, and guide 
him, as the case may require. In guiding him, a 
pressure on the offside of the mouth inclines him 
to the right, and pressure on the near side to the 
left ; you know this, and yet, acting in direct op- 
position to such principle taught you and your 
horse, you expect him to understand what you 
want him to do." "Why 1" cried my friend, "I 
wanted him to go to the right, and I passed my 
hand to that side." "By which, if he acted in 
accordance with what he had been taught, he 
would have turned to the left ; but, as it happened, 
he kept straight on. But I will make you see this 
in a very few words. You have your reins in one 
hand and very properly of an equal length ; you 
pass your hand towards the right, — this, as you will 
see immediately, not only loosens the bearing you 
had on the right side of his mouth, but, worse than 
that, creates an additional bearing on the left ; so 
you see, 'your horse would have actually rebelled 
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against the indication of the bit had he obeyed 
your wishes. But that you may not find fault with 
yourself, or be surprised if you see other horses 
obey the same motion you made to yours, I will 
tell you how this would occur. Your horse is only 
four years old, and has not been ridden much since 
he was very well broke ; consequently, the lessons 
of the breaker are fresh in his memory, — he obeys 
the bit. Now, it is a common practice with forty- 
nine men in fifty to do just what you did ; so that 
in course of time horses learn to obey the pressure 
of the rein on either side of the neck, and turn 
from that, though the indication of the bit in 
their mouths has a direct opposite tendency ; and 
they are taught to do this by the folly and in- 
justice of their riders in this way. A man wishes 
his horse to turn to the right ; he does what you 
did, — presses his hand to the right. If the horse is 
nicely-mouthed, he obeys, as he supposes, the 
■wishes of the rider, and turns towards the left : 
what is the reward of his docility ? a stripe on the 
left shoulder or on his nose, a cram with the spurs, 
and then a forcible pull to the right ; and when 
wanted to turn to the left, if he does not obey a 
false indication, he is punished in the same way, — 
in fact, is beat into disobeying that which a colt- 
breaker has been weeks, or perhaps months, in 
perfecting him in, namely, — strict and immediate 
attention to the rider's hand on the bit. Practice 
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will teach a horse anything his attributes render 
it possible for him to do* I could shortly teach a 
horse to turn to the right if I pressed one hand on 
his left hip, or to go to the left if I pressed the 
right one ; it would only be following the pressure 
on the hip by a pull at the rein. This done many 
times a day, would in a short time make him turn 
on the hip being pressed before we pulled the rein. 

We have no more right to expect a horse to 
obey a mere pressure on his neck till he is taught 
to know its import, than we should have a pressure 
on his hip; yet this is not only expected to be 
understood by the horse, but to be obeyed in de- 
fiance of all he has been taught to the contrary." 

To turn a horse to the right or left readily, 
with the rider's reins in one hand, he must be 
very well bitted and very handy, unless he has 
some inducement to do so of his own accord. If 
he has a fine mouth, and is going well up to 
his bit at the time, turning the wrist more down- 
wards, and bringing the hand nearer to the body, 
and at the same time more to the left than it 
was held in going straight forward, will readily 
turn such a horse to the right, particularly if 
aided by the right heel touching him as far back 
towards his stifle as convenient at the same time, 
the latter act causing him to bring his croup to 
the near side. In order to go to the left, the 
wrist is turned the reverse way, so as to show the 
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nails of the hand to the rider, and the left rein 
pressed bj the finger next it^ bringing the whole 
hand a little to the rights and the left heel used, 
the horse will come to the left ; but in all such 
cases, unless a horse is very handy, a rein should 
be taken in each hand, and. then the thing is done 
to a certainty, — of course the shortness of the turn 
depending on the pressure used on the horse's 
mouth. 

On any plain and level surface you may turn 
your horse in his walk, at any moment, as short as 
in reason you please ; but as you may not always 
have the advantage of being so situated, there are 
circumstances under which a horse would very 
properly, if he was a sensible one, refuse to obey 
your reins and heel at the precise moment ; — for 
instance, whether a horse is walking, trotting, can* 
taring, or galloping, there must necessarily ever be 
a leading leg. Leading is, perhaps, best applied 
to the canter and the gallop ; so in the walk and 
trot, we will substitute advancing iox leading leg. 
That such is necessary to easy or useful pro- 
gression must be clear to any one who has seen a 
donkey with his fore-legs manacled. The ridiculous 
efforts the animal makes in lifting up both legs 
together, and putting them both down, perhaps a 
few inches beyond the place they were lifted from, 
shows the advantage of a leading leg : in such case 

K 
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there is none^ — consequently there is compara- 
tively no progression. 

Were we to apply the term leading leg to the 
walk or trot^ it might, and indeed would, indicate 
these paces to be performed as a youngster gets 
up stairs, — by stumping up them with always 
one leg in advance ; but as the horse moves hia 
legs equally and alternately in his walk and trot, 
one or other is of course the advancing one, which 
renders that term the proper one in these paces. 

We will suppose the reader to be riding down 
a country lane, with a very deep cart rut on each 
side of him. He sees something coming. He wishes 
to cross the rut, we will say, to the left, to give the 
object its right side of the road to pass. If at the 
moment he wishes his horse to cross that rut he 
happens to be advancing the right leg, he can no 
more cross it at that precise moment than he can 
fly ; he must wait till he sets his right foot on the 
ground. He then raises his left to advance it. He 
can now place that where he pleases, provided it be 
forwards, backwards, or sideways to the left. He 
now obeys the rider's wish, and steps over the rut 
safely, which he could not have effected before ; 
yet for this trivial and sensible delay, an ignorant 
rider will often give him a stroke of the whip, or 
one or both spurs, — a proper return, truly, for 
having more sense than the animal on him. 

It is a very common thing to see an awkward 
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fellow, if runniDg a horse in hand, get his foot or 
heel trod on in turning round. He looks up at 
the horse as if he could annihilate him, and but 
for the master being present would most probably 
give the horse a blow, venting something against 
the horse's " awkward eyes " for treading on him. 
Now the horse's awkwardness had no more to do 
with it than the eyes. I always laugh when I 
see a lout come hopping back after, not such a 
contretemps, but a contrepas. It does him good. 
Haying felt the effect, I explain to him the cause, 
which saves him a recurrence of it in future, and 
saves the horse probably a broom-stick as soon as 
the fellow gets him out of sight. The reason the 
horse trod on the man was this, he pulled him 
sharp round just as the horse was placing his near 
foot on the ground ; feeling the pull and twist given 
him, the horse puts his foot on the ground many 
inches nearer the left than he would have done, 
and claps it on the man's toes or heel as either 
may be in the way : had he gently turned him on 
his lifting up the near foot, he would have put it 
in advance of that of the man's, and they would 
have turned quietly together. 

We also frequently see a little confusion in a 
horse being turned into a stable-door that he has 
approached with his side towards it. This con- 
fusion arises from the same cause as the first cir- 
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cumstance ; the man wants the horse to turn in 
quickly to the left, while he is advancing the right 
leg, or vice versdy which he cannot do ; and in his 
endeayours to make the animal perform an impos- 
sibility, he throws him into confusion, and then 
correction, or the fear of it, makes the thing 
worse. 

It is true, we often see a horse in a canter turn 
a corner quickly to the left when leading with 
the right leg. If he has been practised to do this, 
is very handy and quick on his legs, he can do It 
by changing the leading leg just as he makes his 
turn ; but a rider should be very certain of his 
horse before he trusts him ; for should he not do 
this, but attempt to turn by crossing the leading 
leg over the supporting one, he will probably come 
on his head or side. All horses should be prac- 
tised to change their leg handily when neces- 
sary. I had a mare that by the hand and heel 
I could make chauge her leg in going straight 
on in a canter at any moment. She would 
canter in a figure of eight, in a sheep-fold, as 
long as you liked, and change her leg at every 
proper turn without any signal from the rider; 
but such instances are not common, particularly 
in horses that have never been in a riding- 
school, as was the case with this mare. I bought 
her with hounds, my wife rode her with hounds, 
and I sold her with hounds ; and though it has 
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nothing to do with the subject in hand^ I will 
mention a peculiarity about her that induced me 
to part with her. The moment that flies began 
to appear^ and till they disappeared5 it was impos- 
sible to ride her in any comfort, and from hearing 
them buzz, or feeling one on her in the stable, 
she would kick and sweat by the hour together. 
' Although the horse can turn thus readily in a 
canter, if he changes his leg, I will show the 
reader why he cannot, or at least will not, do the 
same in a walk or trot. Most persons, in walking 
with another, have often found themselves doing 
so uncomfortably, from not stepping with their 
companion, or he with them ; and we often see 
persons making most futile attempts to get right. 
They, like the horse in turning, should change the 
advancing leg ; till they do they never can get 
right. The " change step " is very simple when 
once learned, but very perplexing till it is. Now 
we do teach horses to change, in cantering, but do 
not find it requisite to teach them the same thing 
while using other paces ; in fact, it would take so 
long a time to teach them to do it, that it would 
be time thrown away, when the least attention 
on the part of the rider renders it unnecessary. 
As so many men do not know how to readily 
change their advancing leg in a walk, how can we 
expect a horse to do it? and unless he does, he 
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cannot possibly, at all times, turn short, either 
right or left, in a walk or trot. 

It strikes me that some authors of instmciions 
on different pursuits are a little too prone to ex- 
pect their mere ipse dixit to be taken by the 
reader for the correctness of what is laid before 
him.^ They tell him he should or should not 
do a certain thing; this is merely laying down 
a rule, is all right enough, and probably it 
would be judicious in the reader to attend to it, 
but I consider he is fully entitled to be told 
why such rule is to be observed. When even 
this is done, it usually merely tells him (supposing 
the book to be on Horsemanship), that if he does 
or does not do such a thing, he will prevent his 
horse doing, or cause him to do so or so. Here, 
again, it would seem the author expects his ipse 
dixit to be taken, as in the first place. This is more 
than I think should be expected. If a rider is 
told the consequence of any procedure on his part, 
he ought to be shown, to the best of the author's 
ability, why such consequence must, or is likely 
to occur ; unless such is done the author is dic- 
tating to, not advising his reader. If an author 
can in plain and familiar language express, or by 
analogous circumstances show, fair reasons on 
which he offers his advice and gives his opinions, he 
.will probably challenge more or less the attention 
of his reader ; if, therefore, I sometimes, by way 
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of analogical corroboration, bring forward cir- 
cumstances, pursuits, and objects of quite a dif- 
ferent character from the matter in hand, I do it 
in the hope of rendering that matter more fa- 
miliar to my reader, whose good judgment will 
then, by comparison, enable him to judge how far 
I am correct or not. 

" I beg your pardon, my dear fellow ; but upon 
my word I could not help it," said my friend, his 
horse commg against mine with the force of a 
moderate sized vessel against the woodwork of a 
landing-pier. " Help it," said I, laughing ; " my 
knee tells me it was quite enough without further 
help from you ; and that you could not stop it, 
when once begun, I am quite aware; but you 
might easily have prevented it taking place at all. 
I saw your horse was preparing to shy, so said 
nothing to you, for you might have thought I 
was mistaken in feeling certain and saying he 
would do so. Your horse did just what horses 
would do if preparing to start or shy : he pricked 
his ears forwards, and, looking towards a particular 
object, he raised his head and stiffened his neck ; 
he also somewhat altered his walk — from an easy, 
steady, smooth step, he stepped Ughter in a miti- 
gated sort of march. Perhaps you merely thought 
he was carrying himself particularly handsomely 
at that moment ; when the fact was, he was pre- 
paring himself to shy, start, or bolt, as his fears or 
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inclination might urge him. But independently of 
this, a barrow decorated with children's flags flying 
is not met at every turn ; and for your own safety 
take this as a rule — unless you are on a horse that 
you are quite certain will not start at any thing 
ever seen in a street, — whenever you see anything 
out of the common way coming or overtaking you, 
get your horse in hand^ if he was not so before, 
and watch his motions ; if, on any thing coming 
towards you on the right, you find he is getting 
alarmed, pull his head gently towards the hedge, 
houses, or whatever is on your left, so as to let 
the object pass almost without his seeing it Do 
this the moment you perceive his attention is 
fixed on the object, and before he becomes actu- 
ally alarmed by it ; for in the latter case he will 
either bolt round with you, or will be so terrified by 
it, that all hopes of diverting his attention from it 
are at an end ; whereas, by beginning in time, by 
speaking to him, bearing on his mouth so as to 
turn his head, and pressing him on the same side 
you pull him to with your leg or heel, you at 
least divide his attention ; and by so doing and 
encouraging him you prevent serious alarm taking 
place* Had you done this," said I to my friend^ 
'^ when you saw the cargo of flags catching your 
horse's attention, you would have prevented his 
being quite alarmed, yourself all but capsized* 
and I nearly knocked into the kenneL 
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^^ K an object approaches from behind^ act the 
same as if It was meeting you. Your horse does 
not see it till it is nearly by his side^ but he hears 
it coming ; the noise attracts his attention. Your 
first object then is as far as possible to attract 
that attention from it ; and as any movement of 
the hand of th^ rider that actuates the bit is like 
^attention' to the soldier^ so it tells the horse 
lie must prepare to do something ; and this attracts 
liis attention first ; and the turning his head away 
from that which, if he hears approaching, wUl 
alarm him, prevents that alarm taking place, or, 
Bt all events, greatly diminishes it." 

I have, in what I have said, supposed the rider 
to be in a fairly open space, such as a street or 
road of usual width, where the only usual effect 
of his horse's shying or starting is a sudden un- 
pleasant movement to the rider; but there are 
situations where a horse doing such things really 
places the riderin very great peril. For instance: — 

We will suppose a person to be riding in a narrow 
road on a horse he knows to be addicted to shying. 
If he sees any carriage coming at a slow pace, there 
is no danger to be apprehended ; for if the driver 
possesses manners beyond those of a bear, he will, 
on seeing how matters stand, stop his vehicle. 
Supposing this to be done, the rider has only to 
encourage his horse ; at the same time, soothingly 
urge him up to the side of the carriage ; and when 
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there^ if it can be done, let the rider stop him for 
a moment, which will afford the double advantage 
of giving him opportunity to acknowledge the 
courtesy of the driver, and will show the horse 
that he sustains neither hurt nor inconvenience by 
his vicinity to the object of his alarm. Such an 
occurrence, if accompanied by great encourage- 
ment on the part of the rider to his horse, would 
be so advantageous a lesson to him, that its good 
effects would be perceived, on the recurrence of a 
similar case, by the decreased alarm of the animaL 
But we will now suppose the person placed in 
a very different situation in the same narrow lane, 
for a carriage turns a comer, and is within fifty 
yards of him, before rider or driver see each other. 
This is a most critical situation, and one really 
fraught with* absolute peril to the rider, and 
he has not half a minute to decide on how to 
act. If he has reason to suppose his horse will 
become ungovernable by the rein, on coming 
close to the vehicle, or rather on that coming close 
to him, the risk would be too great to trust to 
the driver's pulling up, — for, in fact, he might not 
be able to do so in time to prevent an accident* 
In such a case, I beg to remind my reader of a 
saying he has often heard, — ** in flight there is 
safety." This may not sound very heroic, perhaps ; 
but however brave a man may be, or however 
properly cool when shot are flying about his ears, 
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if he sees a cannon-ball coming, he shows himself 
a fool instead of a hero^ if he stands in its way ; and 
if he jumps up, bobs aside, or ducks to avoid it, 
he is no worse soldier. He must not run away; 
but if he cooUy marches on, he has done all that 
his honour or duty demands, though I have heard 
(but not seen) some fire-eaters, as soldiers, say 
they would act more heroically. 

But as in such a case as I suppose to occur to 
my rider he has his safety, and not honour, to con- 
sult, I do advise him to run away, or rather cause 
himself to be carried away, and to do so in this 
manner. He finds, or thinks, the carriage cannot 
stop in time, and knows his horse will not go by 
it, but would turn round, and he and his rider get 
crushed by his doing so. Do not hesitate a second, 
nor give your horse the privilege of starting; 
wheel him round before he does so, and canter 
back to some place in the road where it is wide 
enough for the vehicle to go by without alarming 
your horse. He will not know why he is turned 
back ; and as such a case might not recur in six 
months, there is no fear that he would become 
accustomed to turn back on seeing a carriage. IJe 
would very shortly learn to do so if permitted to 
do it of his own accord ; but doing it by command 
of the rider on an emergency would no more 
bring on such habit, than if the being turned 
round at such a moment had arisen from the rider 
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just recollecting he had left something behind him, 
or had other reasons for turning suddenly back. 
In all our transactions with horses^ it is the not 
permitting them to do things by the impulse of 
their own will that keeps them in subjection and 
prevents rebellion ; and when this cannot be done^ 
or it would be injudicious that it should be done 
by force, we must have recourse to stratagem, and 
deceive them into the conviction that they do 
nothing against our will; thus, if we find, or thinks 
we shall not be able to prevent a horse doing a 
something we see he is inclined to do, by forcibly 
making him do what he intended, he then in fact 
does so as an act of obedience, and not of rebellion. 

There is another way in which a man may 
escape such a collision as the going forward would 
bring about, in such a situation as I have sup- 
posed a rider to be. If the fence on either side 
of the lane is a fair one, and you know your horse 
will not refuse, put his head at it, clap the spurs 
to him, and leave the whole lane to the carriage. 
Even should the fence be an awkward one, a roll 
over is better than being crushed by a carriage. 
But let me remind my reader he must, before he 
attempts this, be quite certain there is no baulk 
in his horse, which in such a case is a matter of 
much greater importance than his jumping safely, 
— an instance of which I will mention : — 

I was, about seven years since, placed in a 
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similar situation to the one I suppose my rider to 
be in, when riding up a very narrow lane that 
leads to the Bar Beacon in Warwickshire. I 
was on a horse particularly shy of carriages. But 
here, had he not been so, the danger would have 
been the same ; for in the centre of the lane I 
saw a large cart coming, with a horse, galloping 
and kicking, without a driver; To hesitate was 
probably death. My horse was a particularly fine 
timber jumper, and would refuse nothing his head 
was put to. A gate was close to me. I put him 
at it ; but being a high one, the beat to it up hill, 
and very close to us, he could not quite clear it, 
but caught the top bar, I suppose, with his stifle : 
we rolled over into a field, and right glad I was 
to find myself "anyhow" out of the lane. — 
Mem, " I did not jump the gate back." 

But we will suppose a man to be in a still 
worse situation, where there is no fence that can 
be jumped, gate that can be rolled over, and that 
that he has not time to turn round, and get away. 
Such a situation is perhaps as truly dangerous a 
one as a rider can well be placed in, and is one 
where strong nerve, a strong hand, perfect cool- 
ness, and a knowledge of the effect of different 
acts of the rider on his horse alone can save him. 

In all ordinary cases of passing, or being passed, 
by any object that alarms a horse, I have recom- 
mended the rider, as a general rule, to keep hia 
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horse's head^ and of course, in doing so^ his eyes 
away from it ; but we now come to a case where 
a diametrically opposite act must be adopted (for 
desperate cases call for desperate acts), that would 
be quite improper on other occasions. 

We will suppose in a lane where there is just 
room enough for a carriage to pass a horse and 
his rider, and no more, that a turn in the road 
and the pace the vehicle comes at (say a carriage) 
brings the pole pieces level with the horse's 
shoulder before it can be avoided. There is no 
hoping that by turning his sight from an object* 
so close he can be prevented seeing or being 
alarmed by it He begins plunging, and his first 
impulse will be to turn round, which, in nine cases 
in ten, he attempts to do by turning away from 
the carriage. If permitted to do this, as he turns 
he is sure to be caught by it, and, as it were, 
doubled up, and crushed between the bank, wall^ 
paling, or whatever fences in the lane, and the 
carriage. To prevent this, pull his head strongly 
up to .the object, and clap your heel or spur, as he 
may require, to him on the same side. This sends 
his croup away from the object, and as much 
towards the fence to your left as the space will 
admit of; probably, feeling the heel or spur, he 
will rush on, — so much the better, provided you 
keep his head well to the right, for he will thus 
pass it in safety. If be does not do this, but re- 
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mains dancing or plunging, it will not matter, for 
80 long as you keep his head well turned towards 
it, that will keep your knee and his quarters out of 
danger ; and if the space is not sufficient to allow 
him to get much on the oblique, the spur to his 
right side, and the rein firmly held on that side, 
also will, at all events, keep him straight, which 
will be sufficient to prevent contact with the 
passing vehicle. But if the rider was to relax his 
bold of the right rein even for a second, the horse 
would bolt round to the left to a certainty, and 
then of course the collision would be awful. 

The inexperienced rider might fear that by 
thus strongly pulling his horse towards the car* 
riage he might cause him to bring his head or 
shoulder in contact with it : no fear of that, for 
he will pull as hard to the left to get away from 
it aJB the rider can to keep him up to it; and 
although he has not reasoning powers enough to 
reflect that by turning he must bring his croup 
against the carriage, he has quite sense enough to 
keep his head and shoulder far enough away from 
it to prevent either being struck. Such a situation 
is, no doubt, most critical, so is the mode of 
getting out of it ; but it is the only one, or, at 
least, the only one I know of, and is a situation 
in which I have been often placed, and sometimes 
when on horses not to be trusted on such occa- 
sions ; yet having escaped unhurt, I feel justified 
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in recommending to my readers what got me out 
of such scrapes. 

To meet all contingencies, we will suppose that 
which very rarely indeed is the case. The horse 
is inclined to bolt round to the right, which he- 
might attempt if not as yet quite alongside the 
coming vehicle. In such case the rider has only 
to prevent his doing so by steadily holding him 
hard with the left rein ; but in this case he need 
not touch him with his right heel, for the horse, 
by attempting to turn to the right, will bring his 
croup quite sufficiently towards the left hand 
fence ; so that, what between his keeping his croup 
in that direction, in his endeavours to turn to the 
right, and the rider pulling his fore parts to the 
left, he will, on the whole, be pretty near straight, 
which is all that is necessary. 

Supposing a carriage to overtake the rider in a 
similar situation : if he has notice of its approach, 
his best plan is to go on in advance till he comes 
to some place where it can pass with safety to 
himself; if, however, it should get alongside him, 
he must do just the same as if he had met it ; that 
is, keep his horse from turning round or throwing 
himself obliquely with his croup towards the 
passing object; so long as he can keep him 
straight, there is little chance of contact or danger. 
In doing these things, and, in fact, most things, 
with a horse, the great nicety is knowing die 
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mouth and temperament of the animal, so as to 
regulate the hand and heel accordingly. Too 
rude a pull on a tender-mouthed one will confiise 
him, and prevent his acting as the rider wishes ; 
and a too slight indication of the bit would be 
totally unheeded by a heavy-mouthed one. And 
so it is as regards the heel, — a pressure of the leg 
is sufficient for many horses ; others will bear a 
kick with the heel ; while, again, nothing but the 
rowel up to the head of the spur will rouse others 
to immediate and sudden exertion ; and these in- 
dications and stimulants being sufficiently applied, 
but not overdone, show the horseman and in- 
sure his safety. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BLUNDERING ON PASNED BOAD8. — ON STUMBLING. — ITS 
CAUSES — ANI> CUBES. — KEEPING A H0B8E IN HAN1>. 
— HOBSES ADDICTED TO TBIFPING. — C0UB8E TO BS 
ADOPTED. — CUBIOUS ANALOGIES. — PBEYENTION BETTBK 
THAN CUBE. — A FEW LESSONS IN BOTTEN BOW. — DIT- 
FEBENCE BETWEEN BLUNDEBING AND TBIPPING ILLU8- 
TBATED. 

There Is a mode of keeping our present roads 
in order, that I have heard termed "darning" 
them ; this is, if a part is seen somewhat lower 
than the general surface, the unbroken pieces of 
granite are got up to it, and there left to be 
crushed by the wheels of carriages passing over 
them. The under stratum of ground is left hard ; 
so these three, four, or five cornered pieces of 
stone are left to be trodden on by the first or any- 
horse that is obliged to go over them. The hard- 
ness of the under surface prevents their sinking 
with any weight on them, so a horse might, in 
fact, as well tread on an iron peg fixed and left 
an inch or two high. Let the rider, above all 
abominations as to ground, avoid a piece that has 
been thus darned ; for unless the sole of his horse's 
foot is as hard as the granite itself, the chanc-es 
are^ if he is not exceedingly on the alert and 
quick on his legs, that he comes on his nose^ 
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though on all other occasions as safe as a cat on a 
carpet. Not to wince from the pain the pressure 
on such a surface occasions is impossible ;' and if 
after doing so he keeps on his legs^ all the credit he 
gets is being accused of having made a stumble^ 
and perhaps a blow is the reward he gets for his 
activity in not^ as a dull horse would have done^ 
coming down headlong. 

If a portion of road is covered by cart-load 
upon cart-load of broken granite, perhaps six 
inches deep, this may be traversed by a sound 
horse with impunity, for the mass will yield with 
his weight He will step on it as they say "a 
cat " does " on a hot griddle ; " but his stepping 
short does not arise from his feet being actually 
bruised, but to insure his safety on an unequal 
and unsteady surface. It would injure a horse's 
feet less to gallop him a mile on such a bed of 
accumulated stones, than it would to walk him 
a quarter of the distance where the stones lay 
singly on a hard under stratum. 

I was led into making the foregoing remarks 
from being aware that as many accidents happen 
to inexperienced horsemen from not knowing 
where danger lies in things with which their 
horse has nothing to do, as from the different acts 
of the animal or themselves; and one of these 
darned roads led, the next time my friend and I 
rode out together^ to a conversation on stumbling. 

L 2 
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On his horse making a false step, he gave him 
a stroke with his stick, and in a somewhat sten- 
torian voice bid him "hold up." Whether my 
friend did this to show how resolute a horseman 
he had become, and his proficiency in stable terms> 
or thought that what he did would prevent his 
horse wincing when hurt, I know not ; but it set 
him curvetting about in a way that I could plainly 
see would insure his not being struck while he 
continued doing so, for my friend had occasion 
for all the hands he had for his bridle, and would 
have wanted a third if he wished to strike his 
horse. 

" Pray,'* said I, " do you hold a stripe on the 
shoulder to be a sovereign preventive to a horse 
wincing when hurt?" "Certainly not," replied 
my friend ; " but my horse was not hiu't ; he made 
a stumble, and I hit him to make him more 
careful in future." "Come," said I, "we will 
investigate this a little. In the first place, how 
do you know he was not hurt? Did you see 
what occasioned his making, not what you call 
a stumble, not even a false step, but merely an 
unequal one ? Pray did you ever with your bare 
foot tread on a pin or nail?" "Yes, indeed I 
have," replied my friend. "And, I dare say," 
said I, " were glad enough to catch your foot up 
and clap the other down. Now, your horse did 
just the same thing ; he trod on a sharp stone and 
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very cleverly (Instead of rolling down^ which a 
sluggish^ heavy brute would have done); he quickly 
brought his other foot to his support; and for 
doing this you have corrected him, the chief effect 
of which Is that It Is lesson the first towards 
teaching him, when the next time he makes a 
falling step, which he cannot avoid, to turn his 
attention to the fear of being beat, Instead of 
to the saving himself and perhaps you a fall. 
Striking a horse for making a false step, stumble, 
or blunder Is, as you will see on reflection, one 
of the most absurd acts a rider can be guilty of, 
can possibly do no good, and Is certain to do 
harm. It Is as useless as It would be for a man to 
dodge after he hears the report of a gun pointed 
at him ; If he Is unhurt, he need not move, — If 
wounded, the mischief was done before he heard 
the report : so with respect to a horse stumbling, 
--he Is either on his nose or all right again before 
the rider can hit him. But suppose he was not,, 
hitting him would distract his attention from re- 
covering himself, and Induce him, Instead of 
throwing up his fore parts, to blunder forwards 
too far to save himself." 

Let the rider call to his reflection the causes of 
stumbling ; he will then judge how far correc- 
tion will remedy these. The usual causes are 
Infirmity, peculiar formation, gait, indolence, and 

bad roads. 
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If he blunders from weakness or infirmity, a 
blow with the stick will not render the infirmity 
less. Keeping such a horse a little on his mettle 
will in many cases make him go safely to a certain 
extent, — that is, it may, by preventing him 
dwelling long on either weak limb, also prevent 
it giving way under the weight imposed on it; 
but hitting him when it has so given way, as to 
cause a stumble, cannot recall the stumble, but 
will very probably increase its effects. 

If blundering arises from formation, no stick 
or spurs, apply them when you will, can alter 
that ; and if from formation the horse cannot put 
his foot fairly on the ground, blunder he will and 
must ; he cannot help it, — so how can correction 
do any good in this case ? 

When arising from gait, correction with the 
whip or stick, when he stumbles, will not alter 
gait ; but the hands, with the whip and spurs as 
aids, may, if properly used, when he is not 
stumbling. Correcting the cause may do a great 
deal of good ; but correcting, or rather punishing, 
the animal will not prevent or remedy the effect, 
which is stumbling ; therefore can do none. 

Should he blunder from sheer indolence, correct 
the indolence as much as you please. If he will 
not be roused to energy, or, at all events, to quick 
motions, from a switch, lay a tough ash plant 
about him ; and if a touch of the spurs will not 
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Stimulate, give him a pair of good new rowels, 
and they will, by making so lazy a brute move 
more quickly, make him move more safelj". We 
often find unsafe horses tolerably the reverse 
in their fast paces. Why is this ? If we maV*^ 
a lazy horse trot three miles in twelve or fifteen 
minutes he must move his legs quickly; this 
causes such horses going more safely in fast paces: 
if they would also step quickly in their slower 
paces, they would be safe in them. If a horse 
will walk cheerfully four miles and a half an 
hour, we generally find him as safe in a walk as 
a trot. The lazy horse has not energy enough to 
do this, nor are pains enough taken with him in 
his walk to make him do it; he must when 
the whip and spurs force him into a fast trot. 
But no longer pipe no longer dance ; and as these 
cease so soon« as he is allowed to walk, all his 
energy ceases also, and then he blunders again, — 
and so he will as long as he is a horse. 

Bad roads will make the safest horse trip 
occasionally, perhaps frequently; and in such 
cases riders are apt to do what renders the 
matter worse. They hold their horse tight in 
hand; the effect of which is, it prevents all 
freedom to his action, and the making use of 
that instinct nature has endowed him with in 
picking his way with safety. It is a very common 
thing to see a horse blunder into a rut when his 
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rider makes him cross it at an injudicious moment ; 
but if a horse voluntarily crosses it, I would back 
him at a hundred to one that he does it safely* 
If, from there being no place where he can place 
his foot securely down, the horse falters in doing 
it, what good can result from tugging at the 
mouth of the animal* because the foot-hold is bad ? 
and if he has not sense enough to put his feet on 
safe ground, if there is any, holding his head tight 
will not put sense in it; and striking him for 
tripping on such occasions is worse still, for that 
will neither mend the roads nor give him instinct, 
though it may frighten what little he has out of 
him. 

I 

There is yet another and very frequent cause 
for a horse tripping, blundering, or even faUing — 
which is fatigue. In this case, striking him for 
doing what he cannot avoid is absolute cruelty 
and injustice, and, as on all other occasions done, 
when he has tripped or blundered, is perfectly 
useless. No doubt the whip and spur, plied when 
he is not blundering, force the poor brute to in- 
creased action, and from that probably prevent 
his tripping as often as he might otherwise do; 
but to ride a willing, good horse till he requires 
this, is so unjustifiable, that if I knew anything 
that would save such a rider a severe fall I should 
glory in concealing it from him I What to do 
with a tired horse I may mention on another 
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occasion : here I merely say, if he blunders, don't 
strike him. 

What I had been saying respecting not holding 
a horse tight in ground difficult to travel over in- 
duced my friend to ask me, if a horse was to be 
allowed to go at liberty, what was meant by keep- 
ing a horse in hand. 

This is an expression quite calculated to 
mislead the uninitiated in such matters, as num- 
berless terms and expressions used in most pur- 
sutis are. It is, however, a perfectly explicit 
one to a horseman ; for instance, suppose I put a 
person on a horse that was a little careless in his 
paces, and from that was apt to make a false 
step occasionally, or, being a little shy, w^ould be 
disposed to turn round or bolt on one side, I should 
say, " he is a little careless in his walk, — so just 
keep him in hand a little." Or, to use another 
technical expression, " keep your hand on him ; " 
or, in using the same terms, I should say, ** he is a 
little shy." A horseman would at once know what 
I meant. A bystander, who was not one, on seeing 
this person ride off, and having heard my caution to 
him, would be very much surprised to see him let 
the horse walk off with a comparatively loose rein ; 
for were this bystander in the other's place, and 
similarly cautioned, he would screw up the horse's 
head as if he had both a bearing and gag rein on. 
He does not see that, by the position of the horse* 
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man's hands, he has the horse most perfectly in 
hand ; that is, his hands are in such a position, in 
accordance with the length of rein he allows the 
horse, that though he merely just feels his mouth, 
and by this allows him full freedom of action, he 
can in one second bring the bit to bear on the 
horse in its full force; and though he may be 
riding by the side of a friend, in conversation, and 
seem to be paying no attention to his horse, his 
eye is on him, and his hand also. By his seemingly 
careless hold of his horse's head, he keeps his 
mouth alive, prevents his hanging heavy or boring 
on the hand, and by these means feels every in- 
dication of the horse's mouth on his hand, and 
keeps the horse, or rather keeps his mouth, in that 
state that renders both sensible to any influence 
of the hand of the rider ; and easy, or even careless 
as such a horseman may appear to be, let his horse 
make the slightest attempt at a turn, bolt, or trip, 
it would be seen he would be on his bit, and more 
or less on his haunches, by an almost invisible 
movement of the rider's hands. And here, while on 
the subject of " keep a horse in hand," I will en- 
deavour to show where, in case of stumbling, the 
rider's hand may prevent a catastrophe that it 
cannot remedy ; and I must, in doing this, revert 
to tripping and stumbling. When I was on that 
subject, in the last two or three pages, it was in 
allusion to correcting a horse for it. Here we are 
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on the subject of preventing his doing it, or 
checking its effects if he does. 

Tripping is a habit or fault common to multi- 
tudes of horses who are nevertheless perfectly 
safe. It usually arises from striking the toe 
against some surface; and a horse well on his 
haunches may do this ad infinitum without once 
being in danger of coming down. He wotdd, 
naturally enough, alarm a person not used to ride 
him, for he would not know how far it might go ; 
and even supposing a stranger to be riding such a 
horse in company with his master, though the latter 
might say, " Don't pull him about, — he is quite 
safe," a man must be an experienced horseman, 
a good judge of what is or is not unsafe, and must 
also have a good opinion of the owner's judgment, 
to feel confidence on such a horse. 

The rider may be quite sure that a horse of any 
spirit has as great an objection to falling as his 
rider has to his doing so ; and the quick way in 
which such horses catch themselves up, if they 
make a mistake or unavoidable stumble, shows 
that such is the case. Now a trip merely occasions 
a horse to bring the foot that he has not tripped 
with sooner to the ground than he would have 
done had he carried the tripping foot forward to 
its regular length of step, be that more or less ; — 
something has stopped it in its progress, so instead 
of putting it forward, say fourteen inches, it is- 
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stopped at ten. This produces a somewhat uilplea* 
sant sensation to the rider^ and an unequal step in 
the horse. This is a trip : if the horse is light and 
airy, he catches himself up; and, as the more 
spirited he is the more quickly and energetically 
will he do so, this very often leads an inex- 
perienced horseman into the belief that he had 
narrowly escaped a most serious fall, when, in 
fact, it is only the spirit and activity of the horse 
that have induced him to make a considerable effort 
to remedy a very inconsiderable mistake, and one 
that a more indolent horse, not noticing himself, 
would scarcely have been noticed by the rider. 
It will therefore be clear that, with a horse who 
has spirit enough to do of his own accord all that, 
we could make or wish him to do if he does make 
a trip, any check on his mouth would only confuse 
him, and could possibly do no good; and if a 
horse happens to be at all " a loose-necked one," 
— that is, one inclined to throw up his head on any 
strong pull on his mouth, — we can do no good by 
checking such a horse, however bad a blunder he 
may make ; but by doing so the rider would run 
great risk of bringing his horse's head in contact 
with his own ; and should this happen to any one 
who does me the honour of reading my books and 
papers, the least grateful return I can make him, 
is a perfect conviction that his head would suffer 
the most severely by the collision I 
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I have generally found (singular as the asser- 
tion may at first appear to the reader) that very 
light-hearted, cheerful horses are more apt to 
make trifling mistakes, or trips, than more steady 
and methodical steppers; and the reason they 
may do so I take to be this — such horses are 
constantly looking about them ; the least thing 
attracts their attention ; and if that is fixed on 
different objects, it is called from looking at the 
road, or where they are going ; so they come in 
contact with inequalities, stones, and so forth, on 
the ground, that the more staid, sober, and plod-» 
ding goer carefully avoids. 

I had one of these light-hearted, mercurial sort, 
who was so careless in his choice of ground in his 
walk that he would trip twenty times in a mile 
but he was always too much on the alert to let 
the trip generate into a stumble. If he made a 
trip he was up in a second, as if his feet had 
touched iron at a white heat. But, as I said 
before, speaking of such horses, it required know- 
ing him well to feel perfect confidence in a horse 
that did such things. And he had other peculiarities 
that did not suit every man. In proof of which : — 

A friend, a capital sportsman and horseman, but 
many years older than myself, came to spend 
a couple of days with me. The second day I 
mounted him on a very good and particularly 
steady, perfect horse as a hunter. H^ carried my 
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friend well; and well and straight he rode him. 
I rode my favourite, the tripper. My friend 
wanted a horse. I recommended the one he had 
ridden. *^ He liked him, but he was too big" 
(he certainly was a big one, — sixteen two, good); 
he must have the one I had ridden. I told him 
he would not like him ; told him of his heedless 
way of walking ; that he went freer at his fences 
than he would like ; and, to crown all, if he let his 
mouth get at all dead, he would go away with 
him to a certainty. But it would not do ; have 
him he must ; and he bought him at a price, he 
told me, that was nearly double to that he had 
usually given for horses. 

A month afterwards I called on my friend at 
his townhouse. " Well ! how goes on the horse ?** 
— " Oh, well enough, for all I know ; he is in York- 
shire. I ought to have taken your advice, and 
bought the other ; he was b, hunter." " So was 
the one you bought," said I, " and, I think, could 
go as fast and do as much in the field as any 
horse in England." " He was a devil untied," 
said my friend. " But what did he do ?" I replied. 
" Do I" said he : " in the first place, I thought he 
would have been on his nose twenty times, riding 
him three miles to meet the Derby. On the 
hounds going off, the second fence I came to, 
when I got near it, I would not have rode at for 
a hundred pounds ; but his head being to it, I 
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might as well have attempted to stop a tornado as 
him ; and when he came to it, instead of taking 
it at twice^ which I thought was as much as most 
horses could do, he took it altogether in a swing, 
till I thought I should never come to the ground 
again. To finish, the brute pulled till my arms 
could not hold him, and away he went. The 
hounds came to a check, luckily, very soon, or 1 
suppose we should have been going at this minute. 
I had had quite enough of him, and sold him to 
go into Yorkshire." " I hope you did not lose 
money by him?" I said. " No, I did not," replied 
my friend ; " but I lost all the skin between my 
fingers, and two days' hunting, from being unable 
to hold my reins." 

Now, this horse I always rode in a plain, 
moderate-sized Pelham, and could always hold 
him with perfect comfort, though, as my friend 
found, not if he saw a large fence before him, was 
going fast at it, and he had got within three or 
four strides of it; but so much for horse and 
man being accustomed to each other. 

In riding a horse inclined to trip, and supposing 
he is not on the alert enough to catch himself up 
immediately, the rider, by having him in hand, 
can generally make him do so, and assist, or, I 
would rather say impel him, in the doing it. But 
to effect this, the hand of the rider must be as 
quick as the horse ought to be ; he must not wait 
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till he feels the horse coining on the bit, from his 
fbre parts being impelled forward by the contact 
of his foot with an obstacle ; for then it is too late r 
but if, the instant the rider feels the concussion 
occasioned by the foot striking, he catches his 
horse's head, he induces him to give that upward 
lift of his fore parts that stops their forward pre- 
ponderance ; and, this checked, all is safe. This, 
if a man has not his horse in hand, he cannot do ; 
for the pull most riders are seen to give when a 
horse blunders comes so late, that it is of no more 
use than if they had a cord to a heavy loaded 
coach after it had got over far enough to be 
beyond its equilibrium — the strength of a man, 
at the critical moment, would have prevented its 
coming to this ; but that moment passed, and the 
balance lost, twenty men would not stop three 
tons going over in full swing. Nor could a man's 
arms hold up a few hundred-weight of bone and 
horseflesh going down in full swing either ; though, 
under such circumstances, should the horse, by 
great exertion, save himself^ the rider will set the 
result down to the pulling and hauling he gave 
the mouth of his horse, when, in nine cases out of 
ten, when matters, or rather the horse, had pro- 
gressed thus far towards the ground, the hauling 
tended to counteract the efforts of the animal to 
save his knees and nose. By way of analogy — 
Suppose our horse gets into a bog, and we hold 
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his head fast by the bridle, he will make energetic 
efforts to get it at liberty, that he may have full 
freedom of his fore parts to scramble out as best 
he may. Now, let us further suppose a horse in 
harness, with a bearing-rein on, to get into such 
a scrape ; unless the rein and bearing-hook were of 
most unusual strength, we should find he would 
soon snap the one or the other. This shows how 
necessary freedom of the head and neck is to a 
struggling horse. If the rider, with a bogged 
horse, was to pertinaciously hold these confined, 
the chances are, his horse, by his struggles in the 
same place, would sink himself deeper and deeper; 
loose his head, he struggles and plunges forward, 
and gets out. This exertion is quite enough, 
without its being increased by struggling also 
against the rider's hand. It is all very well if 
the rider, like a jockey when he "sets to" to finish 
a race, gets his arms up, and supports his horse's 
head; but supporting and confining are widely 
different in their effect; — the one counteracts; 
the other, to a certain degree, assists the animal 
in his efforts^ 

Now, a horse struggling to save himself when 
coming nearly on his knees is somewhat similarly 
situated to the horse in the bog, and would be 
equally prevented using his best efforts to save 
himself if controlled in the freedom of his head. 

A person may ask. In what way can tho 
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liberty of putting his head down facilitate hi^ 
efforts to rise, which is wanted of him ? This is 
a question I am not prepared to answer in a satis- 
factory way ; but I can only say, it does. There 
is some sympathy between the motions of the 
head and neck and limbs of the horse that we, or 
at least I, cannot either explain or account for ; 
but the freedom of the first is unquestionably 
necessary to the action of the other in struggling. 

Most persons have often seen horses fall in 
harness in the street. The moment it is proper 
to permit the horse to use his exertions to rise, 
the first thing a man who knows what he is about 
does is to loose the bearing-rein. If this is not 
done, imless it has been broken, the animal would 
find the utmost difficulty in rising, if he could do 
so at all. Now, it might be supposed that, as 
the horse wants to rise, his head being supported 
by the bearing-rein would assist him in doing so ; 
but experience, and indeed, on reflection, reason, 
tells us it has the opposite effect. A man taking 
the horse by the head and supporting it does 
assist him, because he supports it, but does not 
confine it, which the bearing-rein does. This 
exemplifies what I have said is the difference be- 
tween the rider confining or supporting his horse 
in difficulties. 

It might be asked. How do I account for a race- 
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horse going at nearly his best pace, hard held, if 
confining the head prevents freedom of action in 
the horse ? This is to be answered in the follow^ 
ing way : — . 

We do not confine the head of the racehorse by 
pulling at him, at least not as the primum mobile 
of the act. The horse pulls at us ; and we only 
pull at him to prevent his making too free with 
himself, that is, with his powers of going. He 
would go faster if only supported, but not held ; 
and it is to prevent his doing so he is held. And 
it must be borne in mind, that a horse galloping 
goes with an even uniform stroke, to do which a 
raised position of the head and neck is not neces* 
sary; but in the last few strides, where sudden 
and increased exertion is called for, and the 
horse is, in technical phrase, " called upon," if the 
contest is a severe one, it does become necessary 
to give him, to a certain degree, his freedom of 
head. It is then only supported, not confined. 

The harness horse can trot along the road 
borne up by the bearing-rein, and fast trotters 
can go their best when hardest held ; they, like 
the racehorse, do not want absolute freedom of 
head to do a uniform act. But the horse near 
falling, or the horse in a bog, wants to make 
raised and sudden exertion ; in doing which, they 
will be seen, if permitted to do so, to make raised 
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and sudden movements of the head and fore parts ; 
and for this^ absolute freedom of all these is 
necessary- 

The great distinction between -tripping and 
blundering is not so much in the act itself^ as it is 
in the way in which it affects the horse, or th0 
horse is affected by it. Supposing a horse was 
well on his haunches, light in his forehand^ and, 
above all, light in his heart, he might play at 
bowls, if he pleased, with cannon balls; and I 
should have no fear of riding him during his 
game. He would not come down ; he might bruise 
his toes a bit, no doubt ; but each time he struck 
a ball, he would fling himself up 'and on his 
haunches ; and while he did that, if he hopped a 
step or two on three legs, he would make no ab* 
solute blunder. Mere tripping in his going is by 
no means so serious an objection to a horse as 
many people hold it to be. If they are as parti* 
cular as regards any trips of their own, they are 
of no ordinary sort of men. 

Blundering is more the effect of shape, carriage^ 
and disposition of the horse than any thing else. 
Many people consider a trip to arise from the 
horse meeting a trifling obstruction, or striking an 
obstruction lightly, and hold a blunder to be oc« 
casioned by a more important obstruction, or the 
horse hitting it with greater force. This is some- 
times the case, but not so in a general way. 
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Blundering chiefly arises from the body of the' 
horse having a forward preponderance, so that 
when he trips it occasions him very strenuous ex- 
ertion to prevent its balance being overpoised ; if 
it becomes so, down he comes. 

Th6 celebrated leaning towerd we read and see 
drawings of, stand perfectly secure as they are, 
but a slight lever to their base would send them 
toppling over ; whereas a hundred such levers to 
a perpendicular one, if applied to its base, even if 
it was moved by it, it would not fall : take away 
the levers, it would right itself; but once give 
motion to the other, down it irretrievably goes. 
This is really analogous to the distinction between 
a trip and a blunder, and also between an habit- 
ually blundering or merely tripping horse. The 
first is the leaning tower, the last the perpendicu- 
lar one. 

But I wiU enable my reader in his own person 
to test the correctness of what I say, as to form 
and position of the body of the horse causing the 
difference between dangerous blundering and mere 
unpleasant tripping, more than the mere obstruc- 
tion his foot meets with* 

Find a particularly uneven piece of turf, with 
sudden and frequent little inequalities in it, as we 
often see on a common ; shut your eyes, lean for- 
ward as if walking up a very steep hill, and walk 
on ; I will answer for it you are on your nose in a 
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hundred yards. Nor will you be able to save your- 
self ; for the forward tendency of the body will^ 
on the foot striking against a rise or being put 
into a hole, bring you down before you can make 
an effort to save yourself; and once out of equi- 
librium, if you blunder on a step or two before 
you come down, it is not once in ten times you 
will be able to save yourself. To make this moi"e 
convincing, let a cord be fastened to each arm, and 
give that to a boy of say eight years old, to hold 
behind you as a pair of reins. When you have 
once overbalanced, you will, in blundering for- 
ward, pull the reins out of the boy's hand, or, if 
he hold firmly, he will be pulled down ; but he 
will not be able to pull you up ; and you would 
find the more he, by holding hard, confined your 
arms, the less effort could you make to save your- 
self. Here you are the blundering horse. 

Now change the case. Hold yourself perfectly 
upright ; walk with a light step over the same 
ground. Your foot strikes something; the moment 
it does, you give a kind of jump upwards, and the 
foot that has not struck the obstacle instantly 
supports you. And supposing, before this is done^ 
the concussion has thrown you a little forward, a 
check from a much weaker boy on the reins on 
your arms brings you back to the perpendicular, 
merely because your deviation from it has been 
trifling. In figurative terms, by walking upright 
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vou are '^ on jour haunches." Here you are the 
mei^e tripping horse. 

But to adduce another analogous illustration be- 
tween man and horse, and having said I have found 
cheerful, light-hearted horses more prone to mere 
tripping than the more plodding goer, we will see 
how men are affected in the same particular. 

A ploughman is walking home in his heavy 
stooping way, thinking a great deal of nothing at 
all (but perhaps his supper), and though walking 
amidst the most lovely scenery nature can ex- 
hibit, paying no more attention to it than he would 
to a bare heath. He keeps his eyes on the path, 
and from that rarely makes a trip or false step. 
So far so good ; he is the safest horse. But if, from 
taking his eyes off the path or any other cause, 
he does make a trip, with him it becomes a blun- 
der, — down he comes, and on getting up, exclaims, 
^^ By Goom, I bleeve I've broak my noose." 
Where is the safe horse now, though he does not 
often trip ? but once is enough. 

An intelligent cheerful man walks along, look- 
ing on all sides at the treat nature has afforded by 
the same scenery our '* Ghee- who" friend disre- 
garded. The admiring traveller is more attentive 
to what he sees, and the reflections it gives rise 
to, than his path. He hits things on it with his 
foot repeatedly. At last he hits something that 
makes him wince again ; he hops a step or two on 
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one foot, and exclaims, ^^ Confound that stone^ 
how sharp it was I" but he does not fall. 

My reader may mount which of the two per- 
sons he thinks the best of; for my own riding, I 
should prefer the tripping gentleman for a hack. 

My friend laughed at my transformation of mea 
into horses, but paid me the compliment of saying 
that my similes and analogies made him fully 
understand what he wished to know. I sincerely 
trust that they may have the same effect upon, 
those who con over my pages. 

Meeting him again, he had his knee bandaged t 
and on my inquiring the cause, he said his horse 
shied and ran him against a wall. ^' I am afraid," 
said I, " you have forgotten the flags and the bar- 
row we lately met." " No, I have not," replied my 
friend ; ^^ but a dog rushing out of a shop I could 
not look for." " I cannot let you off" so easily," 
said I ; ** where were your hands? " ** Why, the 
fact is, my horse was too quick for me." " And 
you too slow for him ? " " I believe you are right," 
good-humouredly said my friend ; ** but supposing 
I had been quicker, what should I have done to 
prevent the accident?" " I will tell you," said L 
** If you ever find your horse likely to run you 
against a wall, or anything else, pull his head to 
it ; he cannot then place himself sideways to it. In 
the first place, he will not go near enough to it to 
let hia nose get a rasping by it, even if you 
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wished it, and that he must do if his head is 
brought su£Bciently round before he reaches it ; 
thus your knee is kept at least a foot from it. 
Should he fight with you, and resist the bit in 
order to get alongside, supposing it to be your 
right, clap your sput to his off side ; if he still 
persists, snatch at his mouth severely with youi^ 
right hand, and stick the rowel into him in ear- 
nest ; not one in a thousand will stand this. If it 
is a ditch, do the same thing ; he might back into 
a deep one, but he won't walk into it, unless there 
is no danger, — and in that case it matters little 
whether he does or not. 

*^ The same thing should be done if a horse tries 
to back on to the foot pavement of a street— 
keep his head to it. Should he, by your doing so> 
walk on to it, and a passing vehicle be danger- 
ously near, it is as safe a measure as you could 
adopt when in such danger, for then you have 
only to let him alone, and he will walk off again. 
You need not fear his slipping, if you do not 
frighten or flurry him when on. But if a horse 
backs on to it, the chances are he comes down, 
and for this reason — in backing, his hind legs are 
of course much under him ; they slip, and for a 
moment he gets into the position of a dog sit- 
ting, and then rolls over on one of his sides ; or 
should he struggle to right himself, having no 
foothold, he is sure to slip in some direction or 
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other, probably a very dangerous one to tbe rider : 
therefore, on no occasion, if it can by any possi- 
bility be avoided, allow your horse to back on to, 
or when on, pavement or any other slippery- 
surface." 

" Well," said my friend, " I think I shall now 
be a match for my horse if he again attempts the 
same thing he did as to getting me against a wall ; 
but now I want a wrinkle or two given me under 
the circumstances of a horse wanting to go any 
particular road that I do not wish to go." 

"In such a case," said I, ^^you must be very 
particular that he does not do it ; for if he does, he 
will very probably ever afterwards insist on going 
wherever he likes, which you would probably 
not like." 

Before a man undertakes to contend with a 
wilful horse, he must consider whether he is in a 
situation to do so ; and, if not, whether he can 
make his cunninor counteract that of the animal ; 
to do which he must be thoroughly conversant 
with the manceuvres the animal is likely to put in 
practice ; otherwise the rider will be beat by his 
horse even at this game. If it is a case where 
such proceeding will not avail, and force to force 
must be brought into play, the rider should assure 
himself how far he possesses nerve, strength, 
seat, and proper appliances for the contest If he 
is not quite certain of possessing these, leave the 
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battle to be waged by some one who has, or your 
horse will be spoiled. 

There is one very mistaken plan that many per- 
sons go upon to cure a horse of any bad habit, — 
which is, to place him purposely in a situation 
that they are certain will call this bad habit into 
play ; and this they do to have the opportimity, 
as they hope, of correcting it. This is a very bad 
practice ; one that, in the long run, gives the 
tnost trouble, is attended with the most danger, 
and frequently leads to, and ends in, the person 
practising it being beat in the contest. 

I have no doubt but the reader will agree with 
me, that if we can correct a bad habit in any 
animal by moderate coercion and moderate cor* 
rection, it is far preferable to doing so by brute 
force or brutal chastisement, which in the plan I 
deprecate is most commonly contemplated, and by 
the plan sometimes eventually rendered necessary. 
But I must again have recourse to elucidating 
what I mean by analogy ; the reader will then 
understand what I am at, relative to this subject. 

I suppose myself to have a dog addicted to 
chasing sheep. He must be cured of that. If I 
depute a servant to do this, I know how he will 
set about it. He will take the dog on to a common, 
where sheep are running at large. The moment 
they see the dog, they begin running. This is just 
what the man wished they might do. The dog of 
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course immediatelj sets off after them, and the 
man after the dog. Probably after the latter has 
ceased chasing, he is caught ; ' and at a moment 
when he is not in fault he is most brutally 
thrashed, knowing or not knowing what he is 
thrashed fon He is cowed for the day, and sore 
for three or four afterwards, when he forgets the 
beating ; and the next time he sees the sheep, he 
feels the same excitement and propensity, and 
away he goes after them ; so probably it would be 
so long as he lives* 

I now take the dog in hand, and as sedulously 
avoid taking him where he has a chance of seeing 
sheep running as the other sought for a place 
where he should ; for I know, with his present 
habits, the temptation will be too strong for the 
dog to resist* I put a collar round his neck, with 
a chain to hold him by, and a good dog whip in 
my hand* I take him to a sheepfold : here the 
sheep cannot run ; and not being wild, the utmost 
they will do, on seeing the dog, is to huddle all 
together. On entering the fold, I cry in a warn- 
ing voice, " Ware sheep, Don." The dog looks 
up. " Ware sheep," I cry again. If he appears 
in the least elated or fidgety, " Ware sheep," I 
cry in a voice of anger. If he attempts to make 
any hasty advance towards them, a smart stroke 
or two of the whip make him find ** ware sheep" 
must be attended to. If after this he pulls to-» 
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Wards or jumps at them, I give him a good flog 
ging : he deserves it, for he knows he is doing 
wrong, and has not over-excitement as an excuse. 
In a day or two, more or less, as he is more or less 
corrigible, he will cease not only not to jump at 
lie sheep, but will walk quietly among them. He 
has learned perfectly one lesson, which is» that he 
must not touch sheep standing stilL Probably 
being now cowed by the warning " ware sheep," 
If I took him on the common, he would, if he 
saw sheep running, stop at being hallooed to (if 
not too far off); but it would be highly injudicious 
to trust him, for if he broke away, my three or 
four days' lesson would go for nothing — he would 
be nearly as bad as ever. 

I now take him where sheep are wild, but not 
even yet near enough to set them running. But 
suppose they were to do so, I am prepared, for I 
have him in a cord of some twenty yards long. 
This length gives him something of a feeling of 
liberty. If he looks towards the flock, "ware 
sheep" reminds him of his lessons. In a day or 
two I approach them ; they begin to run ; Don 
gets fidgety, but the warning, and showing him 
the whip, most probably controls him : if it does 
not, and he breaks away, I let him reach the end 
of the cord, and with a stentorian " ware sheep " 
I pull him head over heels, pull him up, and^ 
getting hold of him, give him a second thrashings 
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A lesson or two more^ aad he, in nin^ cases in 
ten, will be broke of the habit. But if, without 
the cord to check him, he bad got in full career, 
flaying the poor brute alive would not have pre- 
vented his doing it again; but his propensity 
having been diminished gradually, moderate cor- 
rection will reform him, which it would not have 
done while that propensity was in full force. 

On the same principle, it is advisable to begin 
breaking a horse of a habit by keeping him out of 
situations where that habit is sure to be shown ; 
for instance, your horse is disposed to go the road 
he pleases to go, when you wish him to go 
another. Now, if you had an engagement at a 
certain place, it would be very injudicious to take 
such a horse to carry you to fulfil it ; for in so 
doing, at some turn or other, you would put him 
in disposition to rebel, without being, perhaps, in 
a situation to dispute with him, much less oveiv 
come him; and to seek occasion to ensure his 
propensity to rebellion would be equally un- 
wise, tin something had been done to mitigate that 
inclination. 

It may be truly said, unless a contest takes 
place, victory cannot take place either : granted ; 
but he is a bad general who volunteers an engage- 
ment in an unfavourable position ; and if, by a 
little delay, victory can be obtained at diminished 
loss of life to the victors, it is bad judgment. 
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not bravery, if he does not avail himself of such 
(urcumstance. 

We will say a horse has the very bad habit of 
resisting the wishes of the rider, in taking every 
left or right turn he comes to, and resists violently 
when opposed. The rider's horse, we will sup* 
pose, bolts round every left-hand one, and fights 
against the bit if turned towards the right. If a 
rough rider chooses to try and cure the horse of 
this habit by brute force, let him do so. He will, 
perhaps, restrain the horse and prevent the act, or 
he may not ; but if he does, he does not cure 
him of the propensity or wish to do it. But we 
are not on the subject of colt-breaking, or absolute 
restive horse-breaking, but on that of familiar 
advice to a young rider, and putting him, or 
hoping to put him, in the best mode of riding and 
managing his horse, not breaking him; and in 
speaking of bad habits of the animal, it is only 
supposing them to be such to an extent that a 
little mauagement will overcome and perhaps 
eradicate. 

With a horse disposed, as we say, to be violent 
to a degree that puzzles or intimidates a young 
horseman, if he is wanted to turn to the right, I 
should say, while be has this habit on him in full 
force, do not attempt to turn him forcibly the 
contrary way to his wishes, but ride him when 
and where you have no fixed route you wish to 
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lake. We will say^ therefore, that you ride for fl 
few days solely to cure a horse you like of a bad 
habit you have found him to possess, and in such 
a case it is time very well bestowed. 

Take your horse into Rotten Bow — as good a 
place as any to have a contest, if one should be 
necessary* It is wide, fenced in ; the ground 
affords the best of foot-hold, and is neither hard, 
or, of course, slippy ; so, if a man selects an hour 
when Bcarce any one is there, I could not wish a 
better breaking ground than Hyde Park. Many 
a gallop have I given my horses on the enclosed 
part of it, when the turf was in good order. It is 
true, I have heard a keeper's halloo, but that was 
of no consequence. I got my **spin," and the 
horse that jumped in also jumped out, where no 
keeper was by. Should a man be recognised 
afterwards, and accused of such a breach of regu-* 
lations, swear roundly it was not you, though it 
might be somebody like you. Get the accuser to 
alter your curb chain, and give him five shillings 
for doing it. I do not say I did so ; but as I fre- 
quently got my gallop, the reader may infer what 
he pleases. 

I should be sorry to introduce any proceedings 
contrary to ranger regulations ; but if a man dis^ 
guised his person so as not to be known, a breath* 
ing of a fine morning on the turf of the park, 
hunted by half a dozen green coats ^nd as many 
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blue ones^ reallj is, in fiin and excitement, next 
to a burst with hounds; and the hurrah and 
bravos of any spectators, when you take your de- 
parting tilt over the rails, is a little bit of triumph 
worth having; and those who know the tho- 
roughly kind heart of the royal ranger will feel 
quite certain, could he see the chase and escape, 
he would enjoy it as much as any man living. 

Having your horse in a safe schooling ground, 
remember your object is to make him obedient to 
the hand and rein in turning as the rider wishes. 
We will say the particular horse brought to be 
schooled fights against turning to the right, that 
is, taking a turning that leads that way. We 
will not investigate his motives, for, be they what 
they may, he must be taught to obey. Now, 
there being no turning for a long way up the 
Bow, he would most probably not care whether he 
crossed the wide space of it obliquely to the right 
or left ; make him do this both ways, but be par- 
ticular that he obeys quickly when you cross to 
the right. Supposing he does not absolutely 
resist, but hangs a little on being pressed by the 
bit to the right side, give him a sharp pull ; if he 
does not instantly obey that, give him a stripe 
with your cane or ash plant on the near side of his 
nose, or on his near shoulder, speaking sharp to 
him. On this making him go as directed, when 
he does so, caress him, and speak to him, as. 
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"That's good, lad," "good man, good man," 
patting him and bearing on the right rein all the 
time. While doing this, press stronger . and 
stronger, thus getting him more and more directly 
across ; if you find him quite amenable, still ca- 
ressing him, turn him quite round and let him 
stand. 

Now, in resuming your way up, do not as yet 
attempt to turn him round to the right, for he 
might resist, as it would be going away from 
home, or the part he entered the Park, which he 
knows leads there ; but turn him to the left, speak- 
ing to him as you motion him to move by the 
pressure of the bit and indication of the leg or 
heel. Do this encouragingly, as, " Come, good 
man ;" " Come, good lad ;" " Come, my man," or 
something in this way. Kepeat this manoeuvre often 
enough during your ride, to show your horse what 
you mean him to do, and that you will be obeyed^ 
without, however, overdoing it, so as to irritate 
him. In returning home, make your route there 
one that will not require disputes about right-hand 
turnings, and this, by a little circiiition, can 
always be done. 

The day's lesson has taught your horse that 
obeying your wish brings encouragement, and 
rebellion brings chastisement, — two of the funda- 
mental principles of inculcating both instruction 
and good conduct in biped and quadruped. Had 
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you done this in a situation where the temptation 
to resist had been strong, probably he would have 
got the better of you. 

It would greatly exceed the. limits I have laid 
down for myself in this book if I was to follow 
the every day's tuition it might be necessary 
for a rider to give a horse to cure him of any 
habit : for some two days would suffice ; for others 
as many weeks would barely produce the same 
effect, dependent on the quickness or obtusity of 
apprehension in the animal, and also on the tract- 
able or intractability of his nature ; I must there- 
fore push on the supposed present tuition as fast 
as I can consistent with probable results. 

The next day take your horse again to the 
same school and repeat his lessons. The chances 
are greatly in your favour that he will be much 
more ready in his compliance than before ; and 
now, being sure that he perfectly understands the 
indications you give him, if he does not comply 
readily, it is obstinacy and open rebellion. If you 
find he at all fights against you on the disputed 
point of inclining to the right, stand now on no 
ceremony with him; pull your right rein tight 
into your left hand, give him a stripe or two on 
the left shoulder, ditto, if that does not do, on the 
left side of his nose, and cram the right spur into 
his side. He must come round. He may plunge ; 
if he does you are now in for a contest, and must 
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go through with it. Sit tight, and lay your ash 
plant well into his ears. This will give him some- 
thing else to think about (for nothing is more 
sensitive than the ears) ; he cannot go to the left 
from your having him t^ht held. He will become 
astonished and not know what to do ; you will find 
him stop his gambols and shake his ears. Now 
sit quiet, calling to him in an angry tone, ^^ Who 
ho, then ! " « What are you at, eh ? " '' Who ho I" 
When he is quite quiet, gently turn him, or rather 
give him an indication to turn to the right, not 
foj^etting to speak to him, as *^ Come along !" or 
^^ Come round !" If he hesitates, raise your stick, 
crying loudly, "Would you, eh?'* The chances 
are, seeing the stick, he not only wheels as you 
wish, but shoots round to the right to avoid the 
threatened blow. When he does, let him go, say- 
ing, "Good lad!" "good lad!" "gently!'' "who 
ho !" and caress him. 

I should say you may now venture as far as 
the garden wall. Here is a turn to the right, but 
not a sharp one, or one that he can, we may sup- 
pose, have any reason to object to take. Make a 
circuitous turn to it, which the wide space will 
allow you to do. All the time you are thus 
wheeUng to the right caress your horse. After 
passing the bridge you have another turn. This 
leads towards home, and, doubtless, your horse wfll 
readily take it, and you arrive near the Achilles. 
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Now^ an impatient man, and a bad judge of 
horses' tempers, might be disposed to see how far 
he had conquered his horse, by trying if he would 
turn up Rotten Kow again. Do no such thing. 
It is, in the first place, a short turn to the right, 
which he dislikes, and it leads from home, which, 
depend on it, he very well knows ; so he would 
very probably resist you ; for though horses do 
not mind going from home, they have a great 
dislike to going again over ground that has taken 
them from it. 

The reason why it is always judicious, in at- 
tempting to cure a horse of any vice or habit, to 
take him where we suppose he has the least in- 
ducement to show such vice oir habit is this, — 
whenever a horse exhibits resistance to our reason- 
able wishes, he has always some motive, incentive, 
or cause that perhaps we cannot guess at for his 
doing so. His resistance, be it from what cause it 
may, becomes a vicious habit, and he learns by 
resistance a vicious, or at least wilful propensity. 
The first cause of his objection to turn to the 
right we may not know; but to show it might 
have a cause, I will instance two possible ones. 
He may have been run against and hurt in so 
turning, or he might for some months have been 
used by a person living, we will say, at Shepherd's 
Bush, and was daily ridden in and out of Lon- 
don, where his stable was to the left of Oxford 
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Street, and used for no other purpose. No 
occasion occurred for his being turned to the 
right, but was accustomed to turn to the left to 
both stables. Xhis would induce the horse to take 
left turnings. We will say, to make the case 
worse, he was sold ; and, showing his propensity 
to his new master, a contest ensued, in which the 
horse got the best of it. This makes a pretty 
piece of business of the affair, which my rider has 
to set to rights. 

Now, if instead of taking the horse to the Park, 
the rider had taken him into or along the streets, 
he would have had two things to contend with 
— the horse's inclination to take every left-hand 
turning, and his dislike or refusal of going to the 
right, from having got his own way when wanted 
to do so. But in the Park he had but the latter 
to overcome ; so the difficulty is diminished one 
half, from the animal having only one incentive to 
refusal instead of two. And I will venture to say 
by doing this he saves time ; and in this case it is 
KteraUy making out the saying that sometimes 
the "longest way round is the nearest way 
home ; " for if my rider, while his horse had his 
propensity full on him, had taken the nearest 
way, if that happened to present many left-hand 
turnings, it is likely he would not have got home 
at all unless he had led his nag and walked. 

I will endeavour to further show why it is by 
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no means losing time not coming at once to full 
contention with a horse on any particular point; and 
I think I shall be able to further show that we may 
eyen assist our carrying out our object, in making 
him do what we wish, by forcing him to do the 
diametrically opposite act, bearing in mind that to 
make him do any thing that he is not prompted 
to do by self-will, the fiist thing to teach him is to 
obey. 

We will say that a horse always hesitates, 
without absolutely refusing, in turning to the 
right. Why does he hesitate ? It a,rises from his 
wanting a motive to obey more quickly. The 
motive in question would be either self-inclina* 
tion, expected reward, or fear of correction. In 
the case of turning to the right, it is quite clear 
he has no inclination to do it ; we have no abso* 
lute reward to offer him. It only, therefore, 
remains, in this case, to teach him to obey from 
fear of correction. To carry this point, I bear on 
the left rein. He yields ; but to make him do so 
more quickly, I touch him with my heel and 
speak to him ; this quickens his movement. The 
next time I bear, as before, gently on the rein, 
but speak sharper to him, and touch him with the 
spur; this again quickens his motion. I increase 
the harshness of voice, and prick him with the 
spur, or give him the rowel, as his vivacity or 
fulness may require, trH he will turn moderately, 
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or fly round as on a pivot, in aocordonce with the 
pull I give on the rein, the mildness or severity 
of my voice of command, and the pressure of the 
leg or the feel of the spur. This has taught him to 
obey, to obey without hesitation, and to do so when 
desired as momentarily as his powers allow. 

This has certainly in no way taught him to 
turn to the right, which he dislikes, but it has 
taught him instant obedience ; and finding any 
want of this in one case produces punishment, 
will create a fear of disobeying in another. 

I in no way recommend the kind of tuition hist 
mentioned as one generally to be adopted. I have 
recommended a middle course ; but even the one I 
do not recommend, would be better than beginning 
fighting with the horse at once, with every pro- 
pensity, energy, habit, and recollection of having 
got the better of a rider in full array against us. 
In such case, it becomes a sort of kill or cure 
business, the risk of injury to rider and horse 
great, and the risk of victoiy great also. 

" I believe," sud I to my friend, ** I have now 
told you how to correct your horse of the habit 
you mentioned, that is, going one way when you 
wish him to go another ; but you must recollect 
that no plan will succeed with all horses without 
its being varied as circumstances may require ; but 
I think you will find the system I recommend a 
good principle to work 'iI{)on. I may have been 
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lucky, perhaps, but I have had to do with a great 
number of sulky, violent, and restive horses ; but 
I never was beat by one I set about getting the 
better of. I mention this in no way as boast, 
further than having, I believe, a very uncommon 
share of patience and command of temper. By 
these, I may say, I literally wore the violence 
or obstinacy of such horses out. K one thing did 
not do I tried another, and if one hour's practice 
failed I worked on two or three more ; and would 
have done so for the four-and-twenty, if I had 
thought it necessary or judicious to do so ; at all 
events, I think," continued I, ** by adhering to 
something like what I recommend, you will 
render any horse amenable, that is, fit for a gen* 
tleman to contest with. I know but one thing I 
could call all but infallible in teaching horses what 
we wish, or in breaking them from what is bad, 
and that is, patience." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HEARING. — KICKING. — PLUNGING. — THEIR CAUSES ANI> 

CURES. — PREPARING FOR A TROT. — THE CANT£R. 

THE GALLOP. — CONCLUSION. 

A FEW days after the conversation narrated in 
the last chapter, I accidentally met my friend, 
who, after a few preliminary remarks, asked me to 
tell him what to do in three cases where he was 
at a loss — namely, rearing, kicking, and plunging. 

" Keally, my friend," said I, " you are plung- 
ing into a pretty considerable mass of matter for 
consideration ; but we will see into it, beginning, 
however, with one thing at a time." 

The first I will dispose of shortly. If your 
horse does not rear so as to cause any just appre- 
hension of danger, it is not a matter of much 
consequence ; you will find he usually does so on 
being forced to go where he does not wish to go, 
or on being prevented going where he does wish. 
To sit him when he does rear, lean quite forward, 
give him all his head, and just before his feet 
reach the ground clap both spurs to him and hit 
him under the flank with a jockey-whip or good 
tough bit of ash plant. He cannot rise again till 
his feet reach the ground, he may plunge forward. 
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but if he does^ It matters little. Serve liim so 
whenever he rears. But as you value your life, 
neither touch him with whip, spur, or bit while 
he is up or rising ; for being made angry, he will 
rise higher on being touched by either than he 
otherwise would have done, and possibly high 
enough to fall over, or at least, sideways. If, 
however, you find your horse only to rear a little 
at times, more from play, excitement, or impa- 
tience than any thing else, do not punish him at 
all, for with such a horse you would make things 
worse ; let him alone when he does rear, and pat 
him whenever he does what you want without. 
All you have to guard against with such a horse, 
and the only place where his sort of rearing 
would become dangerous, is smooth flag-stones : 
keep him off these, and slight rearing is not dan- 
gerous. 

When horses rear dangerously high, there 
are violent modes of awing them from it that 
sometimes succeed with young horses, but rarely, 
indeed, with old ones ; so it would be useless to 
mention them here. I can, with such a horse, 
only mention one safe plan to be adopted — " get 
rid of him." 

If your horse kicks with you, be sure first to 
ascertain that your saddle does not hurt him, and 
that it is particularly well and softly stuffed, for 
a hard saddle will make a horse disposed to kick 
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do 80 In a very increased degree. There is very 
little danger to the rider by this nasty tricky for 
it is such — it is rarely vice — so punishment seldom 
succeeds. If he stands still and kicks, this must 
not be allowed under any circumstances ; lay the 
whip well into him across his neck and over his 
ears ; it will remedy the standing still, at all events, 
and very often stop the kicking also. Many men 
use the spurs on such occasions, but they seldom 
do any good ; they make him go on certainly, but 
they usually make him kick more violently. If, 
on starting, he goes on but kicks as he goes, all 
the rider has to do, or, indeed, well can do, is to 
sit firm, well back in his seat, and, getting his 
hands up, keep the horse's head well up also ; in 
such a case it is not a bad plan to punish him by 
snatching at the bit also. It frequently stops the 
kicking by preventing him leaning on it or getting 
his head down, which, when he wants to kick, is 
the first thing he will try to do ; and, to show how 
much depends on keeping it up, there is a point 
of elevation of it at which a horse cannot kick 
with both heels at once at all; that is, he cannot 
raise them two feet from the ground; therefore, 
the best advice I can give is, get your horse's 
head up to the utmost height your strength and 
uplifted hands and arms will enable you to do, 
and punish it by the bit till he ceases kicking. 
If the very first kick he gives, you snatch hia 
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head up with severity and rate him with " would 
you," — "what now," — "have done," and such 
terms as horsemen use, you often stop him at once. 
Before a horse kicks he usually begins wriggUng a 
bit with his hind quarters. The moment he does 
this give him an up-puU, with — " what are you at, 
eh?" " quiet you, sir," and so forth ; this shows him 
you know what he intends doing and are prepared 
for him. It is very rarely a horse is cured of the 
propensity to kick under the saddle when he has 
once taken to it, but by management he may be 
ridden with perfect safety and but little incon- 
venience. If you find a horse too determined to 
get his head down for you to be able to get it, or 
at all events, keep it up, put a gag-bit on him; but 
I never found a horse whose head I could not get 
up with a severe twisted snaffle. I have seen 
many men attempt to do this with the curb; 
but be it known to the young horseman, a curb 
bridle has a tendency to pulling a horse's head 
down, not up. It is true, he will sometimes throw 
it up on its being too rudely pulled at ; but this is 
from the pain it suffers ; and chucking the head 
up, for the moment, not only loosens the pressure 
of the bit, but alters the bearing of it. And when 
he does chuck it up, it will be found he brings it 
down again ; so the tossing it up is an act that, to 
avoid pain for the moment, he perpetrates con- 
trary to the general tendency of the bit. In proof 
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of which, if he once gets his head down nearly to 
his knees, which some horses will do when held 
hard by the curb, a rider would find he could 
not pull it up by the same bit ; drop that, lay hold 
of the snaffle, and up comes the head — at least, it 
is so with most horses. 

The nezt question, — as to plunging, — lean 
only offer one mode of management in reply to, 
and that is a very simple one as to directions, 
but sometimes very difficult to adhere to ; it is 
simply this, — '^ sit still, and sit fast." 

Plunging, proceeding from various causes, it 
is impossible to give general advice to a rider how 
to attempt remedying the fault. If it proceeds 
from being used ill by a colt-breaker or rider, 
of course, correction, that is, chastisement, would 
make it worse.. In such case, all the rider has to 
do is, what I say he must do in all cases of plung- 
ing, " sit fast," and sit quiet ; instead of striking 
or even rating the horse, speak encouragingly to 
him, but, at the same time, not titnidly, for horses 
are extremely cunning in perceiving whether the 
rider is afraid of them or not. If, to quiet a horse 
thus plunging, in an assured and cool tone, you 
speak to him something in the following way : who 
"ho, foolish, — quiet now, — who ho," — come, 
" have done you ! who ! " — the tone of your voice 
shows him you are not angry enough to hurt him, 
or frightened enough to let his plunging induce 
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you to get oSy but that you wish him to stop his 
nonsense. But if, like a gentleman I once knew, 
who, if his horse only got pleasantly elated, would 
begin " who, Prinny, who Prinny ! who, who, 
there, softly, Prinny !" and this said in a voice of 
pitiable terror, Prinny will attend to you about as 
much as a foxhound in chase would to a lady, if she 
called to him " Bijou, Bijou, come here little dog 1 " 
Precisely the same thing must be done if he 
plunges, which is sometimes the case from having 
had a very sore back. I once knew a horse be- 
longing to a friend, a welter weight, who plunged 
on being first mounted. I suggested, as a pos- 
sible palliation, the getting a very soft-stuffed 
saddle-cloth or sheep-skin, with the wool, of 
course, next the horse's back, put under the 
pommel of the saddle. He got the latter. It 
succeeded far beyond what I at all anticipated. 
The horse soon stopped plunging the first time it 
was put on, and gradually left off the habit. This, 
of course, might not succeed in the generality of 
cases; but if the trick did arise from the back having 
been naturally tender or ticklish, I make no doubt 
but, in a greater or less degree, it would be found 
advantageous, and is certainly worth trying. 

It is pretty easy to decide whether a horse 
plunges from determination not to be ridden, if 
he can help it, and to get the rider off, or whether 
he does so from merely a contracted bad habit. 
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If he is good-tempered^ cheerful, and amenable 
in riding, after he has had his frolic out, we may 
infer he got into the habit first from frolicking 
as a young one, and not being checked for it. 
When the plunging proceeds from something like 
such cause, before he begins he wiU usually shake 
his head, throw it about, impatient of restraint ; 
he will be found to dance and fling himself about, 
and then plunge forwards and rideways, as his 
whim induces him. There is no vicious determina- 
tion in tins, consequently he must not be punished. 
You must give him liberty of head, for you may 
with this horse venture to do so, in all ways bat 
one — do not let him get it down. He will socm 
cease his game — « so soon as he does, pat him and 
speak applaudingly to him. 

It might be suggested that caressing a horse 
after he had been doing wrong would be en- 
couraging him ta do wrong again. It would if, 
from timidity, a rider waa to caress him tohile 
plunging, in the hope of quieting him ; but after 
he has stopped, he feels he is caressed while he 
is walking off quietly, and not while he was 
plunging. 

Suppose a horse had taken his rider safely and 
handsomely over a large and di£Gicult fence, it is 
very common to see a person, if he is a goodr 
natured man, and fond of his horse, caress him 
as soon as he has got settled into his stride agun. 
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I like to see a man do so^ and should like the 
man. The act can do no harm ; but it will do no 
good as to encouraging the horse to leap well 
again^ for he naturally considers the encourage- 
ment is for gaUoping, because it is given while he 
is doing so; for it requires a retrospection and 
combination of ideas, that a horse does not pos<* 
86885 to be sensible that he is encouraged for 
having done one thing while he is doing another 
— that is, for doing what is past, while he is 
doing what is present* 

I have often seen a man punishing a horse 
across a whole field because he made a blunder at 
the last fence 1 Nothing is more absurd ; it is only 
indulging a contemptible, impatient ill-temper in 
the man, without doing the slightest good as to 
prevention of a similar act. The horse being 
whipped, spurred, and rated at while galloping, of 
course sypposes he is doing something wrong, or 
is not galloping fast enough, — for how is the poor 
brute to know he is flogged because he did some- 
thing wrong some time past, and at nearly ^ 
field^s distance from where he is ? An ignorant'man 
may, and I doubt not would, say, " he knows well 
enough what he is punished for I" Such a man is 
a greater beast than his horse : he is an idiot if he 
does think the horse knows what he says he does, 
and he is a brute for punishing him if he thinks 
he does not. 
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But I think I can prove that the horse does not 
know this. It will be found that a horse^ being 
punished in the way and situation I describe^ 
invariably increases his speed from the punish- 
ment* Now, if the animal had powers of reflection 
enough to know he was punished for jumping 
badly, he would not exert himself by increasing 
his speed, knowing it was the bad jumping, not 
the slowness of his galloping, that he was punished 
for ; consequently, going faster would not miti- 
gate that punishment. But he does go faster, — 
and that shows that, so far from " knowing well 
enough what he is punished for," he knows nothing, 
about it; and it is ebullition of temper, petty ty- 
ranny, and ignorance on the part of the rider, 
inflicting punishment when its cause is not 
known. If a horse goes lazily at a fence, and 
falls, it is not the time to cure him of it after it is 
done ; but if on coming to the next fence, he 
goes lazily at that, clap the spurs to him, and use 
your whip more or less, as his laziness deserves. 
He will then know what he is punished ^br, 
because he is punished for doing that which he is 
doing at the time,— namely, going lazily ; and 
finding that, he will go more freely at the next 
Here the rider has justice and reason on his side ; 
he does not strike his horse for any improper 
gratification of temper or resentment, but to make 
him do what he ought to do. The horse under- 
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stands him, and will get out of a, bad habit by 
proper and properly-timed correction. 

To return to plunging. The horse who does 
so from a sullen disposition and yicious deter- 
mipation to unhorse his rider, commences quite in 
a different way to the one who does so from the 
same kind of wickedness we find in boys, but 
without amounting to anything like vice. The 
vicious plunger does not begin by any lively 
motions — there is no dance in him ; but as some 
men, in firm determination, set their teeth, so he 
sets himself, and with his fore legs fixed for- 
wards, he stands dogged and motionless. The 
chances are he lets the rider mount quietly 
enough, and lets him sit on his back, if the rider 
was to sit still. When he had done so as long as 
the horse chose to let him, he would begin. He 
sets his mouth against the bit, gets his head down, 
claps his tail between his legs, hogs up his back, 
swells himself out, and, without any previous 
motion, ** he sets to," vaults off the ground all 
fours, and plunges forward, clearing ten, twelve, 
or fifteen feet at a bound. « Ware hawk I " rider, if 
he has not a firm seat, or gets nervous ; he wants 
arms strong as anchors. This brute must be held 
firm, for he will plunge madly any where; and if 
he gets his head down, not one rider in a hundred 
could sit on his back, which he hogs up till the 

saddle and rider are on the segment of a half-^ 
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Circle. If the rider can keep Ms seat till the horse 
ceases, he will probably go quietly afterwards 
during the day, -^ that is, if he is not wilful as to 
the road he is wanted to go; if he is, he will 
plunge again. He is a brute not worth the risk 
of breaking ; his temper will always prevent his 
going pleasantly, and it will render him dangerous 
on the slightest provocation, 

I have in a very few instances known a horse 
awed from this habit by bullying him out of it« 
To do this few directions are necessary. Get him 
into a light ploughed field, ' or on soft turf that 
gives good foot-hold, but not elastic, so as to assist 
him in his plunges. When there mount. Begin by 
urging him to move. The moment you do, he 
plunges. Set to with him. Let him plunge in any 
direction he likes. Hold him hard with one hand, 
and flog him over head, ears, neck, shoulder, and 
flank till he is tired and ceases. When blown, 
make him go as you wish. The moment he at- 
tempts to stop, set to at him again at once. This 
will sometimes bully a cow-hearted one, but nine 
times in ten it fails. Violence of temper may be 
palliated, and even cured, by time, temper, and 
patience in the rider — and with a nice horse it is 
time well bestowed ; but sulk is never eradicated : 
therefore, though I have given the best instructions 
and advice I am master of how to manage a horse 
addicted to ordinary plunging, the real sulky one I 
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can only adyide being got rid of, for horsemanship 
will not avail with him ; or, at least, it is very 
rarely that it will. There ia one thing I recom- 
mend to the notice of any rider who has a kicking 
or plunging horse — ride with three girths to your 
saddle ; for such horses often burst their girths. 
Let two be moderately tight, the third slacker ; so 
if the two break, you have one to hold the saddle 
till you can dismount* 

** Well," said my friend, " as luckily I have not 
at present a very violent horse to contend with, 
have you any objection to a trot round the Park? " 
** None in the world," said I ; and there we went. 
Arrived at Cumberland Gate, and turning to the 
right, I Saw my friend begin working his arms, 
and rising up and down on his saddle, something 
like a tame duck in the water preparing for a fly« 
I was aware he saw me smile, so I began at once ; 
** What on earth are you making all that piece of 
work about ? " ^' Why," said my friend, *^ is it not 
right to rise in my stirrups in a trot ? " " Cer-p 
tainly," said I; "but not in a walk." "Well," 
said he, " but my horse must walk before he trots." 
" Granted," said I ; " then I am to conclude your 
manoeuvres are a kind of working the steam up." 
" Confound you," said my friend, sitting down in 
his saddle ;• " you make me laugh, so I can't ride." 
" I am glad," said I, " if I have made you do any 
thing but what you were at." "But," said he, 

o 3 
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*^now seriously, is not rising in one's stir- 
rups the way to make a horse start in a trot?'* 
" About as much," said I, "as walking from the 
poop to the figure-head of a steamer will make 
her start. Your horse trotting induces you to 
rise in your stirrups, but rising in your stirrups 
won't make your horse trot. You may ride from 
London to Windsor, and, if you please, rise in 
your stirrups at the rate of, and fancy you are 
going, sixteen miles an hour, while your nag com- 
posedly takes his five hours to walk the distance. 
Capital exercise I grant ; and to a man who wants 
exercise it would be better than trotting, because 
it would be harder work, for he would not have 
the motion of his horse to help him, but must 
depend on his own legs and arms for action ; and 
a pretty profuse sweat he would be in by the time 
he got half his journey. But, really, for this sort of 
horse exercise it would be quite unnecessary for 
a man to come to the Park or any where else ; he 
could ride just as fast in the stable." 

My friend took all this at my hands, un- 
commonly good-humouredly. "Well," said he, 
" perhaps you will tell me what I ought to do, 
since you haVe so ridiculed what I have done." 
" Au contraire," said I, taking off my hat ; " you 
do not appreciate the value of what you have 
shown me. Why, I shall challenge the recom- 
mendation of all the medical faculty, get the 
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patronage of all invaUds advised to horse exercise, 
and make my fortune. Your hint is worth all the 
books, papers, doggrel rhymes, songs, &c I ever 
wrote, or ever shall write. Listen : 

I shall buy three or four horses, — five pounders 
will do. They shall stand on the Pedlar reins, — 
no danger to my customers, invalids or not. Very 
'Corpulent gentlemen, I expect, will be a great pot 
to the Antimovable-equine Gymnasium. I let 
my nags per hour. Each gentleman works away 
in his stall at eight or sixteen miles an hour, as 
he pleases. No charge for extra speed — no ex- 
press train prices, for each gentleman goes ex- 
pressly as he likes; therefore, of course, they 
must all express their approbation of my new 
establishment. And now, in gratitude, I will see 
about starting in a trot. 

Nothing more is necessary to do this with the 
generality of horses, than to sit down in your seat, 
ease your horse's head, and just press him with 
your legs, or make the unspellable sound KLK 
with the mouth, and he trots off at once. If he is 
addicted to canter, start him with the greater 
quietude; if he rises sit still, and putting your 
hand somewhat strongly on his mane, speak to 
him, *so then, soho then.' When he is quite 
composed and settled in his trot, divide your reins, 
—that is, take one in each hand, — and rise in your 
stirrups just as the action of your horse inclines 

o 4 
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your body to do so. If you rise too quickly on a 
slow goer, you will look like one of my anticipated 
patrons of the Antimovement equine ; if you rise 
too slowly on a quick stepper, you will be equally 
out of time with each other, — for remember, the 
horse will not accommodate his action to yours, 
but it will be for your accommodation to suit your 
action as to rising in your stirrups to his ; for- 
nothing looks more odious, indeed ridiculous, to a 
bystander than to see rider and horse going dis^ 
jointedly, or not harmonising in their movements ; 
nor when or while this is the case, do rider or 
horse go comfortably together. 

Never rise suddenly or with an apparent jerk 
from your saddle. Let the motion of the horse give 
you the impetus, and do it smoothly ; for in this as 
in dancing, it is far better to underdo movement 
than to overdo it. The faster the horse goes, ge- 
nerally speaking, the easier he goes, and the less 
is the rider necessitated or induced to rise from 
his saddle ; in fact, with some fast trotters it would 
be almost impossible to rise at all. 

Foreigners seldom rise in their stirrups in the 
trot ; but then they ride but little for amusement, 
though a good deal for show. Nor do I wonder at 
their not riding much, for to be bumped on a 
saddle as they must be in a ten-mile trot would 
be quite sufficient punishment to most men for 
burglary. 
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*^ You will think I am -always finding fault, I 
fear," continued I; "but I must do so now." 
**Well," replied my friend, "what am I doing 
badly now?" "I cannot say you are doing any 
particular thing badly," I replied ; "but you are 
letting your horse go badly. You must, I am sure, 
feel you are not riding comfortably, — in fact, you 
cannot keep an even motion with your horse. This 
arises from your letting him go, in technical phrase, 
unconnected. He does not step true with his fore 
legs, and is, as it were, half-cantering with his hind 
ones. He is not going collectedly, or, in further 
horse phrase, within himself; he is hanging on 
your hand, but not facing his bit, — in fact, he is 
not going with energy ; he is dawdling in his pace. 
Move the bit in his mouth, and catch fresh hold 
of his head ; press him with your legs, and steady 
him till you find he goes true. He is, as it were, 
going faster than his legs, or, rather, his legs do 
not move quick enough for the pace. Where he 
takes five long steps he should take six shorter 
ones, but quicker. The rate of going will be the 
same, but the manner of going will be widely 
different. He would tire in seven miles as you have 
been riding, more than he would in going ten 
properly within himself, and would tire you to 
death in riding him ; and further, if the ground 
was at all heavy, he would go worse every hundred 
yards he went. 
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" Now you have done as I advised^ you find how 
very differently he goes ; he brings his nose in, 
steps clean^ light, and evenly. You and your 
horse go together ; before he went with his hind 
legs like a pig in a string." ** And pray," said 
my friend, laughing, ^* what did I . go like ? " 
" Why," said I, " something like the man driving 
him, — when piggy pulls one way, and the man 
another. You went deucedly uncomfortably ; and, 
what is more, any one could see you did." 

Whenever you find a free horse ceases to face 
his bit, unless he does so from fatigue, it arises 
from your overpacing him. You may by holding 
him, and putting the spurs to him, make him in- 
crease his speed for a short time, but it will be for 
a very short time. He cannot, as it is termed, 
** live " at his best speed for one mile, though that 
speed may not exceed twelve miles an hour, or 
ten. The trotter that does eighteen miles in an 
hour is not going at his best. The horse that does 
his mile in two minutes and forty-five seconds, 
does not do the mile at extreme speed ; he does it 
in the quickest time he can do a mile. But possibly 
a hundred yards of the ground were done at the 
rate of a mile in two minutes and a half; could 
he have kept it up for the whole distance, he 
would have done the mile in that time. Thus the 
horse who, at his extreme speed, can only go at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour would tire,, if kept 
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up to that, as soon as the horse that could rate 
eighteen, if kept up to his maximum speed. 
People are very apt to overlook this ; and because 
the rate of going is comparatively slow, they fancy 
their horse is going at his ease, when he really is 
going in distress. They are then very much sur* 
prised in finding him tire, and set him down as a 
bad horse, when, perhaps, he is no such thing. 
He is an unfairly and injudiciously ridden one — 
there has been a bad rider in the case, instead of 
a bad horse. 

It is very common to see a man urging his 
horse in a trot, and if he " breaks up," — that is, 
gets into a gallop — he hauls him up, strikes him, 
and rates him, and forces him again into a trot. He 
breaks up again very shortly; he.is pulled up more 
severely than before, and still worse treated — for 
what ? Not for being unwilling and refusing to goy 
but because he is tired to death of the one same 
continued strain on his sinews and muscles, and has 
sense enough to wish to vary the exertion. If such 
a man had sense enough to let him do so, even if 
he galloped the next mile faster than he trotted 
the last, he wotild be fresher at the end of it than 
when he broke out of the trot. 

This is why horses will gallop over a considerable 
length of ground in very short time with com- 
parative ease ; they are not at their besty or near it, 
in doing so. 
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We read of or see a horse doing a gallop matdi of 
twenty miles in the hour^ — and a great deal is 
thought of it, No doubt it is a great exertion, and 
a kind of thing I most thoroughly deprecate ; still 
I know any good, game, fast horse, in proper 
condition, will do it, and perhaps without any 
extraordinary distress* 

We then hear of some butcher on his old mare 
doing fourteen miles *^in the hour in a trot," 
** Well, that's nothing to do," says some one. We 
know that as well as some one does ; but this said 
fourteen miles was very likely done under the 
cruellest distress — yet the poor brute excites no 
pity for her suffering, because nature had not 
given her speed to do eighteen. 

One of the most dead-beat and shamefully- 
spurred horses I ever had the unpleaeantry of 
seeing was a mare losing a wager that she did 
seven miles out and back within the hour. The 
only consolatory part of the business was, her 
master, who rode her, lost his wager, I most 
sincerely wish it had beggared him ; a hope I 
always fervently aspirate towards the makers of 
long matches against time, when they know they 
must or will be done in great distress. 

Let me tell the young rider, also, that if he 
wishes to break his horse's knees, and get a fall, 
he can scarcely do what is more likely to produce 
such results than keeping a tired horpe to a trot. 
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If lie does make a mistake, down he goes, from 
wanting powers and energy to save himself, 

I had great pleasure, a few days afterwards, in 
seeing my friend trotting along from Chesterfield 
Gate with a neat, very horsemanlike seat, — his 
horse and he going with one mind and motion, as 
easily as the Siamese twins* I congratulated 
him. *^ Well," said he, " I am glad you see 
nothing of the man and his pig about us now." 
** Pardon me," said I, " but I do — I see you are 
on as good terms with your nag as Paddy is with 
his pig when he is ready to pay the rint I" 

" Well," said my friend, " you can't say I am 
like some young ladies — practising a bravura by 
themselves, instead of the Sol fa, as directed by 
the master. I have not perpetrated a canter yet, 
but mean to try one with you to-day." 

•^ Here's with you," said I, putting my horse 
into a canter. My friend meant to do the same 
with his, but the horse (as he had lately been 
doing) trotted off. His master kicked him with 
the one heel, then with the other ; tried both bits ; 
chucked at his horse's mouth; leaned forward, and 
tried to raise himself in his stirrups, but could not ; 
bobbed down on his seat again, his horse going a 
not-to-be-described pace, and my friend looking as 
comfortable in. his saddle as a cat in a bowl on the 
water I At lastj he gave his horse a stripe with 
bis stick, which drove him into a sprawling gallop. 
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wrong leg first — my friend, in his confusion, 
pulling to stop him with the near-side curb and 
off-side bridoon-rein in one hand. 

" My dear fellow," said I, ** if you mean to 
charge the bushes and wall into Kensington 
Gardens, well and good ; but, if not, let me re- 
commend you to halt, and when you have come 
to * as you were,' we will see if we can't get 
to the quick step in better order." 

After my friend had succeeded in — I can hardly 
call it pulling his horse up, but rather bringing 
him to, and each had recovered the fluster they 
were in from their rather forcible outset, I put 
him on what I conceive to be a better plan for 
usual practice as to putting a horse into a 
canter. 

" As," said I, " you were not quite successful in 
your last attempt ; not to fail again, we will use 
precautions that are not always necessary, but are 
advisable if a horse is at all difficult to get into a 
canter out of a walk. 

" Now, without doing it so as to be perceived by 
bystanders, or persons riding with you, as your 
horse walks along, get him a little more in hand ; 
^nd while he continues walking prior to canterinop, 
having a rein in each hand, hold him a trifle firmer 
with the left than the right, and also just press 
him very gently with your left leg. This induces 
him to walk in a trifling degree obliquely to the 
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left, causes him to step more short and quick, and 
puts him altogether a little on the alert, so as to 
be ready to obey your signal, when given, to go 
off promptly, and brings him somewhat into that 
direction of head, neck, and body he should go in 
when in his canter. The quicker and shorter he 
steps while walking, the more readily can he go 
off into the other pace ; and further, it prepares 
him that you are going to make him do something, 
and puts him in readiness to obey. All this, 
though it takes some time to describe, is to be 
done invisibly, and only relates to a dozen steps of 
your horse. But take this as a fundamental rule, 
never to be departed from where or when it can be 
avoided, — whatever you want a horse to do, or mean 
to make him do, always, in a greater or less degree, 
as may be requisite, prepare him for it before you 
actually call upon him to do it, otherwise you. 
may do so at a moment when it is physically 
impossible he can obey. 

" Your horse being now prepared, bear stronger 
on your left-hand rein, bring your leg closer to 
him, and, just as you feel he is about putting his 
near foot to the ground, make the sound ^klk* 
with your mouth, and, giving a gentle, quickened 
pressure of the left rein, touch him with your left 
heel, and off he goes at once. 

" Why it is best to give these signals to canter 
as he is about putting the near leg down is this : 
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if he had continued his walk, of course, after lie 
had put the near foot down, he would have ad- 
vanced the off one still in the walk, but on your 
signal being given to change the pace, he advances 
it in the canter ; but if you give that signal when 
the off leg is coming down, of course he cannot go 
off with it at that moment — he must either lead 
with the near leg, or wait another step till the off 
one is in its turn ready to advance. 

** if your horse is handy, you need not do this ; 
you have then only to gather him together, hold 
the near rein the firmest, and, pressing him with 
your leg, and giving the * klk,' he will, the mo- 
ment his step allows him to do so, go off of him- 
self into the canter, right leg first. 

*^ If you find your horse, as some will frequently 
do, trot a step or two before they break into a 
canter, it is hardly worth while to have any con- 
tention for so trifling a matter, unless the horse is 
for a lady's use ; but if he is in a trot, and you 
insist on his breaking at once into a canter, re- 
member it is absolutely impossible he can do so^ 
unless at the moment when his step enables him 
to do it. 

^* If you find him all but refuse to go from the 
trot to the canter, do not attempt to drive him by 
force into the canter ; for all you get by that will 
be this — you drive him to the top of his speed in 
his trot (say that is at the rate of twelve or thirteen 
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miles an hour) ; from this he bursts not, of course, 
into a slow, neat, connected canter, but into a 
thundering gallop, at a still faster rate. This 
shows how little those persons know of horseman- 
ship whom you daily see going in so preposterous 
a manner. If we want a horse to canter at the 
rate of six miles an hour, and he is trotting ten, 
one would think the commonest sense would tell 
any man that he must stop his horse's rate of 
trotting before he can canter, and not drive him 
on faster; for, in the latter case, suppose the 
animal to be willing to canter, what must he do? — 
why, slacken his pace in defiance of the stick 
that is being applied to him I 

" If you find he continues to trot, and refuses to 
canter from simple pressure of the near rein and 
heel, pull his head to the right ; let him go a few 
steps thus; then quickly and forcibly, in accord- 
ance with the sort of mouth he has, pull his head 
well round to the left, and dap the near-side spur 
to him, well back towards his flanL This sends 
his croup away to the right, and you pulling his 
fore-parts to the left, the motion is so sudden, he 
can scarcely avoid breaking into the canter, right 
leg first ; but mind, while you do this, hold him 
back that he does not quicken his pace, otherwise 
of course he gallops, not canters. 

" By practising your horse in this way, you will 
soon render him 90 handy, that, on holding your 

p 
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reins in one hand, you have only to press with 
the finger of the bridle hand on the near rein, and 
on his hearing your * klk/ or saying, * come,' he 
will go off as smooth as a duck into the water. 

" If on any occasion you find your horse begin 
to hang in hand in his canter, instantly move 
the bridle in his mouth ; if you are riding on the 
bridon, move it from side to side, raising your 
hands as you do so. If this does not suffice, catch 
hold of the curb, and press your horse with your 
legs or heels. A horse may pull, and pull very 
strongly, yet go most handsomely and pleasantly ; 
but, the moment he hangs on his bit he ceases to 
do either, and generally also ceases to go safely." 

I have mentioned, when on the subject of the 
trot, that a horse cannot at once turn right or left, 
if at the turn he is leading with the opposite leg. 
This holds equally good as relates to his canter. 
A horse cannot turn quickly to either side in his 
canter, unless he is leading with the leg on the 
side he is wanted to turn. 

It is true a person may see a horse cantering or 
even galloping with the right leg leading, and 
might see him, a moment afterwards, take a short 
turning to the left. This would appear to him a 
total refutation of my assertion, that he could not 
turn quickly in an opposite direction with the 
leading leg ; but it would not be so, for such horse 
did not turn while leading with the right leg, he 
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changed it the moment he found he was to turn 
to the left ; bo that^ in point of fact^ at the turn 
he was leading with the left leg, though the 
stroke before he was leading with the right. This 
very handy horses will do of themselves w^hen prac- 
tised to do so ; but a rider should be quite certain 
his horse is thus handy before he trusts him, for 
should he not change his 1^, he would in all 
probability oome down headlong. 

All horses should be taught to change the 
leading leg handily, when motioned by the rider 
to do so ; but further, they should be taught to do 
this of their own accord, whenever convenience or 
safety requires it ; and all this it is very easy to 
teach them to do, by riding them in an inclosed 
place, and making diem practise a figure of eight. 
Why an inclosed place is far the best is this — if 
\u a field, the horse has room all round him, 6C> 
may hesitate in turning quickly ; but if, by going 
straightforward, he would knock his head against 
a wall, of course he would turn. An excellent 
out-of-doors breaking school is made in a few 
hours, by merely wattled sheep-fold hurdles placed 
endways up. 

After walking and U'otting a horse in any .small 
inclosure a short time, he knows the turns as well 
as his rider, and will make them of his own accord. 
Then he may be put into the slowest canter he 
can be made to go, with, say, his u^ual right leg 
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first. This, if started m the right place, makes 
the two first turns come handy, being to the right ; 
but crossing the inclosure brings on the difficulty. 
He has now to turn to the left. Just before doing 
so, force him on by your heels gently. He finds he 
cannot turn if he does not change his leg. He very 
likely makes a boggle, but in such situation that 
matters little. If he has broken off his canter, put 
him into it again^ and take him across your school. 
Then comes the right turn. If he has the wrong 
leg for this, he will boggle again ; but if you perse- 
vere, and do not flurry or frighten him, he will very 
soon learn to change his leg at each turn, with- 
out being made do so by the rider; which has 
this advantage — he will on all occasions do it 
when necessary, should the rider fail or forget to 
motion him to do so. It is almost needless to sav? 
in such practice, the rider must be very careful 
not to counteract the action of the horse by his 
hand ; but, if he does any thing, he should facili- 
tate his turn and change of leg, and somewhat lean 
his own body towards the side the horse turns. 

" Your horse is now cantering just as he ought 
to do," said I to my friend ; " you now know how 
to make him commence, and also, as I see, to 
continue to do so. This being the case, I do not 
see I can be of any more use to you." 

" But," said my friend, " there is galloping and 
leaping." « Oh !" replied I, " as to galloping, it 
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is what no gentleman does in public in the 
Parks or on a road if he can help it ; if obliged to 
do 6O5 a hand-gallop is the most he will perpetrate^ 
and that is only an extended canter, to which you 
are quite equal; — and as to leaping, that is not 
much wanted in London." 

I thought it was sometimes," said my friend, 
when gentlemen got a * spin ' in the Park, in 
defiance of the keepers, eh?" 

No more of that, Hal^ if you love me," said I, 
kissing my hand and cantering off. 

Some months after my friend told me he in- 
tended next season to go with bounds. " Said like 
a trump," said I. ** * Aquila non capiat muscas.' 
I find you mean to go on the same principle I 
do with my books. You have shown yourself 
before your friends and the public on the road, 
have been fortunate enough to have escaped cen- 
sure, so you now mean to venture into the field ; 
do so; and if I should be fortunate enough to find 
this book escape censure, at a proper time you and 
I, under such favour, will have a turn at Field 
Kiding, as we have had on ordinary Practical 
Horsemanship." 

H.H. 

THE END. 
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Exemplified in its influence on the Social, Intellectual, and Political Condition of Mankind, 
from it Firat Promulgation to the Present Day. By Robert Blakey, Author of the *' History 
of the Philosophy of Mind ," etc . 8vo. 9*. cloth . 

BLOOMFIELD— THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Thucydidea. A New Recension of the Text, with a carefully amended Punctuation } and 
copious Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, almoat entirely original, but putly 
aelected and arranged from the beat Expositors < accompanied with full Indexes. Illus- 
trated by Maps and Plans. BytheRev.S.T.Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 38s. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Thucydidea. Translated into Engilah, and accompanied with very copious Notes, 
Philological and Explanatory, Historical and Geographieal. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomidd, 
D.D. F.S.A. 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 2<. 6s. boards. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE GREEK TESTAMENT : 

With copiona Engliah Notea, Critical, Philol(^cal, and Explanatory. Formed for the use 
of advanced Students of Divinity and Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. S. T. 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. New Edition. S vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, 40». cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD. -THE CREEK TESTAMENT FOR COLLEGES AND 

SCHOOLS } with shorter English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By the 
Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. New Edition, enlarged, with a New Map and an Index. 
Fodlscap 8vo. lOl. 6d. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— CREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW 

TESTAMENT: eapecially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes In Public 
Schools; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students In general. By 
Dr. Bloomfield. New Edition, improved. Foolacap 8vo. 10«. 6tf. cloth. 
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THE BOOK OF RUTH, 

Frum the H0I7 Scripture*. EmbelliBhrd wUh brUllant coloured Borders, selected fh>in 
tome of the fiiifit Itlmnlnatcd M8S. in the British Museoxn, the BibliothAqne Nationsle, 
Pari*, the Soane Mnsettm, etc. ; and with highir- finished Miniatures. The Illaminations 
execated bj H. N. Humphreys, Illuminator of ** A Record of the Black Prince," etc. 
Square foolscap Svo. uniform in sise with '* Parables of our Lord," etc. ; in deeply embossed 
leather covers. Sis. [In tke Autumn. 

BORRER.—NARRATIVE OF A CAMPAIGN WITH A FRENCH COLUMN 

■gainst the KaluSles of Algeria: with the Mission of M. Suehet to the Emir Abd-el-Kader, 
for an Kxchange of Prisoners. By Dawson Borrer, F.R.G.S. Membre Correspondant de la 
Socidt6 Orieutaie i Paris, author of *' A Journey from Naples to Jerusalem." Post 8to. 
10«. M. cloth. 

BRANDE.— A DICTIONARY OP SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 

Comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch of Human 
Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in general use. Edited by 
W.T. Braade,F.R.S.L.and E.; assisted by Dr. J. Cauvin. Svo. with Woodcuts. 

{New EdMou, uearlp readp. 

BUDOE (J.)*-THE PRACTICAL MINER'S GUIDE. 

Comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or 
Diagonal, vertical, Horisontal, and Traverse Dialling t with their application to the Dial, 
Exercise of Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, etc. By 
J. Budge. New Edition, enlacffed. aro.withPortnit^lSs.cloth. 

BULL.— HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of their Health durinr the Period of Pregnancy and In the LylBg-in 
Room: with an Exposure of Popular Errors In connexion with those subjects, etc.i and Hints 
uBon Nursing. Bv Thomas Bull, M.D. New Edition, carefully revised and enlaiged. 
Foolscap Svo. 5*. cloth. 

BULL.-THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

In HEALTH and DISEASE. By Thomas Bull, M.D. late Physician Accoucheur to the 
Fiusbury MldMrlfery Institution. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. Svo. fts. cloth. 

BUNSEN.— THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 

A practical Explanation of the Correspondence with the Rls|ht Hon. William Gladstone, 
ou the German Church, Episcopacy, and Jerusalem. With a Preface, Notes, and the com- 
plete Correspondence. By the Chevalier C. C. J. Bunsen, Ph.D., D.C.L. Translated under 
the superintendence of and with additions by the Author. Post Svo. 9s. Otf. cloth. 

BUNSEN.— EGYPT'S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 

An Historical Investigation, in Five Books. By C.C.J. Bunsen, D. Ph. and D.C.L. Trans* 
lated from the German, by C. H. Cottreli, Ksq. M.A. Vol. I . containing the First Book, or 
Sources and Primeval Facts of Egyptian History: with an Egyptian Grammar and Dictionary, 
and a compleCe List of Uieroglvphlcal Signs r an Appendix of Authorities, embracing the 
complete Text of Hanetho andBratosthenes.^gyptlaca from Pliny, Strabo, etc. i and Plates 
representing the Egyptian Divinities. Svo. with numerous Illustrations, 38i. doth. 



BURDER.-ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

ApnUcd to the Illustration of the Sacred Seviptvrei. 
Edition, with Additions. Foolscap Svo. St. M. cloth. 



By Dr. Samiiel Boder. New 



BURNS.~THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY: 

Containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By John Bums, M.D. F.R.S. SthEdition. Foolscap Svo. 6t.M. cloth. 

BURNS.— CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS t 

Or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepta, and Comforts of Rellgloa. ByJohaBnna,M.D. 
F.R.S. Foolscap Svo. S«. cloth. 

BUTLER.-A SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 

for the use of Schools. By Samuel Butler, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry; and formerly Head Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by the 
Author's Sou. Svo . 9s. boards . 

BUTLER.-A GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
Consisting of Forty-five coloured Maps, and copious Indices referring to the Latitudes and 
Longitudes. By tne late Bishop Butler. New Edition, re-engraved ; with corrections (in 
the Modern Maps) from the Government Surveys and other recent Sources of Information ( 
and (in the Ancient Maps) from the most approved writers on Ancient Geography. 4to. 24«. 
half-bound. 

AyaMfffy— The Aacieat Atlas, Svo. 19t. hal^bonnd ; the Modem Atlas, Svo. ISs. half-bovnd. 
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CABINET LAWYER (THE). 

A Popalar Dl^fcst of the Lawi of England, Civil and Criminal { with a Dlctionaty of Law 
Termii, Maxima, Statatet, and Judicial Antiquities ; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp 
Daties, Excise Licences, and Post-Horse Duties; Post-Office Reg^ulationa, and Prison 



Discipline. Fourteenth 
Decisions and Statutes to 



Edition, eularg^ed, and corrected thmnghout. with the Lenl 
MichaelmasTerm, 10 and 11 Victoria. Fcap. 8ro. 10«.6tf . dotli. 

CALLCOTT.-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 

WithupwardsoflSO Wood Engfranngs. Bj Ladj Callcott. Square crown 8to. K.Sf.eloth. 

CARTOONS.— THE PRIZE CARTOONS EXHIBITED IN WESTMINSTER- 

HALL, Published under the Sanction and Patronage of Her IMnjesty's Commistfioneri on 
the Fine Arts. Eleven large foUo Engravings, in a neat Portfolio, 61. 6<.; Proofs before 
letters, 8/. 8c. 

CATLOW.- POPULAR CONCHOLOCY; 

Otf the Shell Cabinet arranged : being an Introduction to themodern System of Conchology: 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, ah account of the Formation of toe 
Shells, and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. Bj Agnca Catlow. 
FoolscapSvo.with 313 Woodcuts, I0«. 6tf. cloth. 

CHALENOR.— WALTER CRAY, 

A Ballad, and other Poems. Bv MaiyChaleaor. 2d Edition, with AdditloBt,iaeladiag the 
Author's Poetical Remains. Fcap. 8vo.6«. cloth. 

COAD.-A MEMORANDUM 

Of the Wonderful Providences of God to a Poor Uoworthv Creature (from 12th of June 168S 
unto the 24th of November 1690) on and after the Revolution betweene the Duke of Mon- 
mouth and King James. By John Coad. Square foolscap 8vo., [Nearly ready. 

**The heat account of the auffering$ of thote rebeli who were tentenced to trantportation i$ 
to be found in a very euriout narrative written bf John Coad, an hone$t Godfearing earpeu- 
ter, who joined A/ommoM/A, was badly wounded at Philip't Norton, was tried by Jeffrey; a$id 
wa$ tent to Jamaica. The original manu$cript wat kindly lent to me by Mr. Phippard, to 
whom it belongs.'" Macaulay's England, vol. I. p. 647 (note.) 

*«* This work is printed, by permission of Mr. Phippard, from the MS. referred to in the 
above note by Mr. Macanlay. 



COLLINS.— MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COLUNS, ESQ. R.A. 

Including Selections from his Journals and Correspondence, Notices of many of his 
eminent Contemporaries, and a Description of his principal Works. By his Son, W. Wilkie 
Collins, Esq. With Portrait after Linnell, and 2 Vignettes from Sketches by the Painter. 
2 vols. post8vo. 21s. cloth. 

COLTON^LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

BytheRev.C.C. Colton. New Edition. 8vo.l2«. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

New Edition, improved. Foolscap dvo.vrith 22 Plates, 7<> 84. cloth ; with colouredPlatea,]S«. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. Third Edition, 
enlarged. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. 14j. cloth. 

CONYBEARE AND HOWSON.— THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL; 

comprising a complete Biography of the Apostle, and a Paraphrastic Translation of his 
Epistles inserted in Chronological order. Edited by the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A. late 
Fellowof Trinity College, Cambridge ; and the Rev. J . S. Howson, M.A. Inte Priuripal of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 2vols. 4to., richly illuotrated by numerous BngravlDgs 
on Steel and Wood of the Principal Places visited by the Apostle, from Original Drawlsfs 
made on the spot by W. H. Bartlett ; and by Maps, Charts, Coins, etc. 

*»* To he published in Monthly Parts, price 2s. each t the First of which will appear am 
January 1st, 1850. 

COOPER (THE REV. E.)— PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS. 

New Edition. 7 vols. 12mo. II. 18s. boards. 

COOPER (THE REV. E.)-SERMONS, 

Chiefly designed to elucidate someof the leading Doctrines of the Gospel. By the Rev. Edward 
Cooper. New Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. boards. 
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COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

Comprlsiov Geneiml Pfttholo|f7, the Nature Bud Treatment of DUeaaes, Morbid Structnrea, 
and the Disorden especiallf incidental to ClimateB, to Sex, and to the different Epocha of 
Life, with numeroas approved Formola of the Medicioea recommended . By James Copland, 
M.D., etc. etc. Vols. I. and II., 8ro. S/. cloth ; and Parta X. to XIV. 4«. 6d. each. 

COQUEREL.— CHRISTIANITY ; 

Ita perfect adapUtion to the Mental, Moral, and Spiritual Nature of Man. By Athanaae 
Coquerel, one of the Paaton of the French ProteHtaut Church in Paris. Translated by the 
Rev. U. DaTison, M.A. With an Introductory Notice of the State of the Protestant Church 
of France, written by the Author for the F.ngUsh Edition. Post 8to. \2a. cloth. 

COSTELLO (MISS) —FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS OF NORTH 

WALKS { being a Pictorial Tour through the most Interesting parts of the Country. By 
Miss Louisa Stuart Costello. Profusely illustrated with Views, from Original Sketcnes by 
D. H. M*Kewan, engraved on wood, and lithographed, by T. and E. Gilks. Square 8vo. 
with Map, 14«. cloth. 

COULTER.-ADVENTURES ON THE WESTERN COAST OF SOUTH 

AMERICA AND IN THE INTERIOR OF CALIFORNIA. Including a Narrative of Inci- 
dents at the Kingsmill Islands, New Ireland, New Britain, New Guinea, and other Islands 
in the Pacific Ocean. With an Account of the Natuml Productions, and the Manners and 
Customs, in Peace and War, of the various Savage Tribes visited. By John Coulter, M.D. 
author of ''Adventures in the Pacific." Svols. post 8vo.l6«. cloth. 

COULTER.-ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC; 

With Observations imthe Natural Productions, Manners and Customs of theNativesof the 
various Islands ; Remarks on the Missionaries, British and other Residents, etc. By John 
Coulter, M.D. Post 8vo.7<.64f. cloth. 

CREST (E.)-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, HISTORICAL, 

THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. By Edward Crcsy, F.S.A. C.E. Illustrated by npwarda 
of Three Thousand Engravings on Wood, explanatory of the Principles, Mnchinery, and Con- 
ftructions which come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. One large Volume 
8vo. upwards of 1,600 pages, 8/. 13«. M. cloth. 

CROCKER'S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernised, by 
T. G. Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS, etc., superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establish- 
ment. Post 8vo. 12«. cloth. 

*«* Mr. Farlep'i TabUi t^f Sim' Figure L^garlthmt map be kadaeparalelpf price 4a. M. 
D*AGINCOURT.-THE HISTORY OF ART, 

By its Monuments, from Its Decline in the Fourth Century to its Restoration In the Six- 
teenth. Translated from the French of Seronx D'Agincourt, by Owen Jones, architect. 
With 8,836 Subjects, engraved on 828 Plates. Vol. I. Architecture, 78 plates; vol. II. 
Sculpture, 61 plates; vol. ill. Painting, 304 plates. 8 vols, royal folio, 6/. 6s. sewed. 

DALE (THE REV. THOMAS). —THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND 

FAMILY CHAPLAIN, in Two Parts t the First Part being Church Services adapted for 
Domestic Use, with Prayers for every Day of the Week, selected exclusively from tne Book 
of Common Prayer. Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday In the 
Year. By the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A. Vicar of St. Pancras. Post 4to. 21s. cloth; or, 
bound by Hayday, 31«. 6tf. calf lettered ; 60«. morocco. 

DE JAENISGH AND WALKER.— DE JAENISCH'S CHESS PRECEPTOR: 

A New Analysis of the Openings of Games. By C. F. De Jaeniach, of St. Petersbnrgh. 
Tlranslated from the French, with copious Notes, by G. Walker, author of **Chess Studies,'' 
and various other Works on the Game of Chess. 8vo. 16«. cloth. 

DE LA BECHE.-REPQRT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, DEVON, 

AND WEST SOMERSET. By Henrv T. De la Beche, F.R.S. etc., Director of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H. M. Treasury. 
Svo.wlth Maps, Woodcuu, and ISlarge Plates, 14«. cloth. 

DE LA ORAVIERE.-SKETCHES OF THE LAST NAVAL WAR. 

Translated from the French of (-aptain B. Jurien de laGravitre, with an Introduction, and 
Explanatory Notes. By the Hon. Captain Pluukett, R. N., author of *' The Past and Future 
of the British Navy.** S vols, post 8vo. with Plans, 18«. cloth. 
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DS STRZELECKI (P.E.)-PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF NEW SOUTH 

WALES AND VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. AceompBoied bf m Geological Mmp. Sections, 
and Diamma, and Flgnres of the Orvanie Remaina. Bj P. K. De Strselecki. 8to. with 
colooreiTMapandnnaieroiu Plates, 34«. cloth. 

DIBDIN (THE REV. T. F.)-THE SUNDAY LIBRARY: 

Containing nearly One hundred Sermons bf eminent Divines. With Notes, etc. by the 
Rer. T. F. Dibdln, D. D. 6 toIs . foolscap 8to. with 6 Portraits, 90«. cloth i neatly half-bonnd 
Id moroceo, with gUt edges, SI. IS*. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By the Author of *< Letters to my Unknown Mends," **TwelTe Years Ago,** and •*Some 
Passages from Modem History.*' 18mo. S«. cloth. 

DISNEY.— MUSEUM DISNEIANUM : 

Being a Description of a Collection of Ancient Marbles, Bronses, and vaiioaa other Speci- 
mens of Ancient Art, in the possession of John Disnqr, Esq. F.B.S. F.S.A. at the Hyde, 
near Ingatestone. With numerous Plates and Wood Engravings. lrol.4to. comprising 
ISO Illutrations, 41. 14«. 6d. cloth. 

Contents t — 
Part I. Marbles. Comprising 59 Plates, chiefly Boats, with some whole-length Statues, and 

some Bas-reliefs. 
Phrt II. Miseellaneons Antiquities, chiefly In Brone. Comprising Fire Statvea, many 

Lamps, TVlpods, Patinsi, etc. 
Part III. Vases and Fictilla.— Sold separately, only to the Purchasers of the First and Second 

Parts, price 4Si. 

DOUBLEDAY AND HEWITSON'S BUTTBRPLIES.-THE GENERA OF 

DIURNAL LEPII>OPTERA ; comprising their Generic Characters— a Notice of the Habits 
and Tnuisformations— and a Catalmue of the Species of each Genus. By Edward Double- 
day, Esq. F.L.S.etc, Assistant in tne ^olorical Department of the British Musenaa. Im- 
terial 4to. uniform with Gray and Mitchell's Ornithology) illustrated with 75 coloured Plates, 
y W.C. Hewitson, Esq. Author of "British Oology." 

*«* PublUking in Monthly Parti, ii. each ; each Part eon$i$tlng e/fwe coloured Plate»^ with 
aewmfanfingLetttT'prtu. To be completed in abouHO Part$, SI ofmhitk are now readf» 

DRESDEN GALLERY.— THE MOST CELEBRATED PICTURES OF THE 

ROYAL GALLERY at DRESDEN, drawn on Stone, from the Origiiiais, by Fraas 
Hanfstaengel < with Descriptire and Biographical Notices, in French and German. Nos. I. 
to LIV., imperial folio, each containing 3 Plates with accompanying Letter-press, price 
SQ(. to Subscribers; to Non-subscribers, SOf. Single Plates,13s. each. 

*•* Ta ho completed in 8 more nmmber$, price 20i. each, to Subicriberii iVos. LI. to LX. 

eontoining each 4 Platct aud LettcrprcM. 

DUNLOP.— TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

With a Journal of nearly Three Years* Residence in the Country. To which are added, a 
Sketch of the History of the Republic, and an Account of its Climate, Prednetiona, Com- 
merce, etc. By Robert Glasgow Dunlop, Esq. Post 8to. with Map, lOi . M. cloth. 

DUNLOP (JOHN).-THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 

Being a Critical Account of the moat celebrated Proae Works of Flctfon, from the enrliest 
Greek Romances to the Norels of the Present Age. By John Dunlop. New Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume. Medium 8ro. 15*. cloth. 

EASTLAKE.— MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL PAINTINC. 

By Charles Lock Eastlake, Esq. R. A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Secretary to the Royal Commission for 
Promoting the Fine Arts In connexion with the rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament, etc. 
8to. 18f. cloth. 
•«* Vol. II. On the Italian Practice of Oil Painting^ 1$ preparing for puHieatlon. 

ECCLESIASTES ; OR. THE PREACHER. 

The Words of the Preacher, Son of David, Kinr of Jerusalem, from the Holr Scriptures. 
Being the Twelve Chapters of the Book of Reclesiastes, elegantly illuminated, in the Mlasal 
Style, by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. In a magnificent carved binding, 4Ss. } or kandaoasely 
bound in red morocco, 60«. 

ECCLESTON (JAMES).— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. 

Intended as a Companion to the History of England. By James Eccleston, B^. Head 
Master of Sutton Goldfield Grammar School. Svo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 
Sl«. cloth. 

ELLIOTSON.— HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

With which is incorporated much of the Elementary Part of the "Instltutlonet Phyalolo^rtcc 
of J. F. Blumenbacn, Professor in the University of Gottingen. By John ElUotaon, I1.D. 
Canub. F.R.S. Fifth Edition, Svo. with numerous Woodcuu,SI.Sf.cloth. 
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THE ENCLISHraAN'S CREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT { beior an ■ttempt at a Verbal Coanezlou betweeo the Greek and the English 
Texts ; includflug a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greelc^English 
and English -Greeli. 3d Edition, carefulljr revised, with a new Index, Greeli and English. 
Rojral 8ro. 43«. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF 

THE OLD TESTAMENT; beine an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Original 
and the English Translations : with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their occur- 
rences, etc. etc. S vols, royal 8vo. 8/. 13«. 6d. cloth ; large paper* 41. I4f. 6d. 

EOTVOS.— THE VILLAGE NOTARY: 

A Romance of Hungarian l.lfe. Translated from the Hungarian of Baron RfltrSa, br Otto 
Wenckatem. With Introductory Remarks, written expresslj for the prenent Traaslatiou, 
by Francis Pulsxicf. 8 vols, post 8vo. [Neurip remif. 

EPHEMERA.-A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING ; 

Teaching Fly Fishing, Trolling, Bottom Fishing, and Salmon Fishlnr. With the Natural 
History of KiTer Fisn, and the best Modes of Catching them. By Ephemera ( of BelV$ 
Life in London). New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 9f. cloth. 

ERMAN.— TRAVELS IN SIBERIA i 

Including Excursions Northwards, down the Obi, to the Polar Circle, and Southwards, 
to the Chinese Frontier. By Adolnh Erman. Translated by W. D. Cooley, Esq. author of 
*'The History of Maritime and Inland Discovery;'* translator and editor of Dr. Parrot's 
*'Jottrttey to Ararat," etc. 2 vols. Svo. with Map, 81«. 6d. cloth. 

ETHERIDGE— THE APOSTOLICAL ACTS AND EPISTLES, 

From the Peschito, or Ancient Syrlac. To wUch are added, the remaining Epistles, and 
the Book of Revelation, after a later Syrian Text. Translated, with Prolegomena and 
Indices. byJ. W. Etberidge, M.A. Doctor in Philosophy of the University of Heidelberg, 
and Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris ; author of '* The Syrian Churches i their early 
History, Liturgies, and Literature." Royal 12mo. 7<. M. cloth. 

EVANS.-THE SUGAR PLANTER'S MANUAL; 

Being a Treatise on the Art of obtelniug Sugar from the Sugar Cane. By W. J. Evans, M.D. 
Svo. 9«. cloth. 

FARET.— TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 

Historical, Practical, and Discriftlve. By John Farey, Engineer. 4to. Illustrated by 
numeront Woodcuts, and 2S Copper- plates, fi/. b». in boards. 

FERGU8S0N -AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY INTO THE TRUE PRIN- 

CIPLBS OF BEAUTY IN ART, more especially with reference to ARCHITECTURE. 
By James Fergnsson, Esq., author of " An Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jenualem," 
"Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindottan, ' etc. Vol. l.wlth five 
Copperplates, a coloured Lithogn^hic Engraving, and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. Imperial 
Svo. 30«. cloth. 

FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED THOUGHTS; 

A Series of Stanzas— On Hope, Innocence, Modesty, Childhood, Humility, Joy, Love, 
Constancy, Fascination, Timidity, Fine Taste,Thoughts, Recollection, and Friendship. By 
Mary Anne Bacon. Illustrated by the Snowdrop, Primrose, Violet, Harebell and Pimpernel, 
Uly of the Valley, Hawthorn, Rose, Honeysuckle, Camation,Convolvulns, Fuchsia, Pansy, 
Forget-me-not, and Holly ; designed and printed in Coloun by Owen Jones. Imperial Svo. 
81«. 6if . elegantly bound. 

FORSTER (REV. C.)-THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA: 

Or, the Patriarchal Evidences of Revealed Religion. A Memoir, with Illustrative Maps and 
an Appendix, containing Translations. By the Rev. Charles Forster. 3 vols. Svo. SOs. cloth. 

FOSS.-THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND: 

With Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with the Courts at West- 
minster from the time of the Conquest. By Edward Foaa, F.S.A., of the Inner Temple. 
Vols. 1. and II. Svo. 28«. cloth. 

FOSTER.— A HAND-BOOK OF MODERN EUROPEAN LITERATURE: 

British, Danish, Dutch, French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Polish and Russian, Por« 
tuguese, Spanish, and Swedish. With a full Biographical and Chronological Index. By Mrs. 
Foster. Foolscap Svo. 8t. M. cloth. 

*«* 7*A« object of thl$ book <#, mot to much to gim9 elaborate triHelama en the marlottt 
mriten in tho ta«guage$ to whott ttterainro it it intended at a gnide^ at to direct the ttudent 
to the belt mritert in eneh^ and to inform kiM upon »kmt tubjeett they have written. 
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FROM OXFORD TO ROME : AND, HOW IT FARED WITH SOME WHO 

LATELY MADE THE JOURNEY. By aCompaaioDlVaveUer. New Edition, reriwd and 
corrected. Fcp. 8to. with Frontispiece, 6i. doth. 

FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE FIELD: 

A Series of Stansas. By Mary Anne Bacon, author of *' Flowers and their Kindicd 
Thoughts." With beautim Illustrations of Fruit, designed and printed in colours by Owen 
Jones. Imperial 8to. uniform with ** Flowers and their Kindred Thoughts," '3U. M. 
elegantly booad. INearlp readg. 

GARDINER.— SIGHTS IN ITALY: 

With some Account of the Present State of Music and the Sister Arts in that Country. By 
William Gardiner, author of •< Sacred Melodies," etct Member of the Academy of St. 
Cecilia, Rome ; and of the Class of Fine ArU of the Institnt Historique of France. 8to. with 
engraved Music, 16«. cloth. 

GIBBON.-HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 

EMPIRE. A new Edition, in One Volume ; with an Account of the Author's Li/e and 
Writings, by Alexander Chalmers, Esq. F.A.S. 8to. with Portrait, 18«. cloth. 

*«* An SdMon in 8 volt. 800. 60f. boardt. 
OILBART.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING, 

By James Wllllnm Gilbart, F.R.8. General Manager of the Loudon and Westminster Bank. 
6tn Edition, with Portrait of the Author, and View of the ** London and Westminster Bank," 
Lothbury. 3tu1s. 8to. 24$. cloth. 

GOLDSMITH-THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Illustrated by Wood EngraTlngs,from Designs by Members of the Etching Club. Edited 
bjr Bolton Corney, Esq. Square crown 8vo., uniform with ** Thomson's Seaaous," 2l«. 
cloth ; or 36«. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 

GOWER.— THESCIENTinc PHENOMENA OF DOMESTK: LIFE FAMIUARLY 

EXPLAINED. By Charles Foote Gower. New Edition. FoolscapSro. with Engravings 
on Wood, 6$. cloth. 

GRAHAM.- ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By O. F. Graham. New Edition, re- 
Tlsed and improved. Foolscap 8to. 6s. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS.)-LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the years 1778 and 1803. By Mrs. 
Grant, of Laggan. 6th Edition. £dited| with Notes and Additions, by her Son, J. P. Grant, 
Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21«. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS., OF LAGGAN).- MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE 

of the late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, author of ** Letters from the Mountains," etc. Edited 
by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. New Edition. 8 vols, post 8vo. Portrait, If. lis. 8rf. cloth. 

GRAY (THOMAS).-CRAY'S ELEGY, 

Written in a Country Churchyard. Illuminated in the Missal style. By Owen Jonea, 
Architect. Imp. 8vo. Sl«. 6d. elegantly l>ound. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL'S ORNITHOLOGY.— THE GENERA OF BIRDS; 

Comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and an exten- 
sive List of Species, referred to their several Genera. ByGeorge Robert Gray, Acad. Imp. 
Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, British 
Museum; and author of the '*List of the Genera of Birds," etc. 3 vols, imperial 4to. 
illustrated with 360 coloured and plain Plates, by David William Mitchell, B. A . ParU I. to 
XLIX- price 10s. M. each. Part L. with "Htle, Indexes, Tables, etc. completing the Work, 
in 8 volumes. Is nearlp reaijf. 

GRAY.— TABLES AND FORMUUE FOR THE COMPUTATION OF LIFE 

CONTINGENCIES; with copious Examples of Annuity, Assurance, and Friendly Society 
Calculations. By Peter Gray, F.R.A.S. Associate of the Institute of Actuaries of Great 
Briuin and Ireland. Royal 8vo. 15«. cloth. 

GRIMBLOT rP.>-LETTERS OF WILLIAM III. AND LOUIS XIV. AND OF 

THEIR MINISTERS. Illustrating the Domestic and Foreign Policy of England from the 
Peace of Ryswick to the Accession of PhUip V.of Spain, (1697 to 177O). ^Edited by P. 
Grimblot. 2 vols. 8vo. 30«. cloth. 

GWILT.^AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esq., F.S.A. lUuatratcd with 
upwards of 1,000 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J.S. Gwilt. 8vo. 31. 12«. 6rf. cloth. 
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HALL.~MIDSUMMER EVE I 

• {t ^^^. '"'*** **' '^^«* "y Mm. S. C. HaU. Sqmure en>«> 8vo. with nearly aOO Wood 
EDKraTlnxB, 81f . cloth, gilt edges. 

HALL'S (SIDNEY) GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLA$ OF FIFTY- 

. THRRR MAPS(slse30in bj 76 lii.)> with the DiTlalons and Boandiriea carefully coloured i 
and an Alphabetical Index of all the Namea contained in the Maps, with their Latitude 
and Longitude. An entirelrNew Edition, corrected throughout from the beat and moat 
recent Anthoritlex ; with all the Railwaya laid down, and many of the Mapa re-drawn and 
re-engraved. Colombier 4to. 5/. 5«. half- bound in msaia. 

•• TMi la one of the very heat of the larger colle^tont e/mapa with whlek we are aefuainted, 
for elearneu and acruraevt at well at iti very reaeonable eott. Several $trihing improvementa 
eharatteriae the edition before ua. It haa again undergone eompariaon with the bfit anthor- 
itiea^ eontainamany eorreetiona eonaeouent on the lateat government tmrv^y a, aupplleaall the 
varioua linet of railway neatly laid down, rivea quite new mapa where necea*ary, and la 
enriched with an alphabetical indew of more than aeTenty thouaand namea ofplaera contained 
in the eollecHon, with th^r degreea of latitude and longitude. Thia inder^ which ia quite 
invaluable, ia printed with eequitite elearneu i and ve have ewamined a aujficient number of 
namta and placea to be convinced of ita general andfaultleaa accuracy.'* Examiner. 

HARRISON.— ON THE RISE, PROGRESS. AND PRESENT STRUCTURE 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGITAGR. By the ReT. M. Harriaou, M.A.« late Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford. Post 8to. 8a. M. cloth. 

**jtn able, enlightened, and philotophieal work. From the erudite and aeholarly manner 
in which the author haa treated the aubieet, he baa contrived to mahe hia werh not only 
ercellent for the apeeinl purpoae for wnieh it ia intended, but from the maat of curioua 
information which it confaina, really intereating to allclaaaea o/reatfer«."— Sunday Times. 

HAWBUCK GRANGE ; 

Or, the Sportliiff Adventures of Thomas Scott, Esq. By the Author of *< Handley Cross ; or 
the Spa Hunt " *'Jorrocks' Jaunts and Jollities/' etc. 8vo. with eight lilostratiOBS. by 
Phis, 12a. cloth. * ' 

HAWKER.— INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 9th edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with Eighty.five Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard and Brauston, 
from Drawings by C. Varley, Dicks, etc. 8to. S1«. cloth. 

HAYDON (B. R.)-LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN, 

Delivered at the I^ndon Institution, the Royal Institution, Albermarle Street, to the 
Universitv of Oxford, etc. ByB. R. Haydon, Historical Painter. 3 vols. 8vo. with Por- 
. traiu of tne Author and Sir David Wllkie, and numerous other lUaatratiuns, 24a. cloth. 

SIR GEORGE HEAD.-ROME: A TOUR OF MANY DAYS. 

By Sir George Head. 8 vols. 8vo. 86a. clot h. 

'*The roada, the itreeta, the palacea, the churchea, the fountaina, the public bulldinga, and 
the private houiea ofavy note, the hatha, the fortijlcatlona, the arehea, the cemeteriea, the 
walla, the villaa, the templea, the monumenta, the theatret, the foruma, the ruini, and the 
relica of every hind, and the inhabitanta alto, are all aet before ua in the beat poaatble order. 
In ahort, it ia a atandard worh, to laat llhe Home!" Literary Gasette. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL— OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John F. W. Herachel, Bnrt. etc. etc. etc. 8to. with Plates and Woodcuts, iSa. cloth. 

**In the enrlier portiona more etpecially much irna matter ia introduced ... . To all intenta 
and purpoaea. Indeed, the * Outlines of Astronumv' iiim«( be contidered a ii#i» worh,—ao careful 
haa been the revition, rorreetian, and remodelling of the original treatiaeg ao numeroua the 
additiona to itt and ao important the *ew traint of inquiry opened up." Examiner. 

MRS. HEY.— THE MORAL OF FLOWERS; 

Or, Thoughts gathered from the Field and the Garden. By Mrs. Hey. Being a New 
Edition of " The Moral of Flowers ;" and consisting of Poetical Thoughts on Garden and 
Field Flowers, accompanied by Drawings beautifully coloured after Nature. Square crown 
8to. uniform in sise with '* Thomson's Seasons illustrated by the Etching Cinb.*' 31a. cloth. 

MRS. HEY.-SYLVAN MUSINGS: 

Or, the Spirit of the Woods. By Mrs. Hey. Beinr a New Edition of ♦♦ The Spirit of the 
Woods i" and consisting of Poetical Thoughts on Foreat Trees, accompanied by Drawings 
of Blossoms and Foliage, beautifully coloured after Nature. Square crown 8vo. uniform In 
sixe with *• Thomson's Seasons Illustrated by the Etching Club.*' Sla. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Ayttyof. "Manners make the Man.'* NewEditlon, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. FooUrap 8vo. Sa. 6d. doth. 
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HISTORICAL PICTURES OF THE MIDDLE ACES, 

I n Bluk aud White. Made on the spot, from Recorda ia the ArcUrea of Switxerlaad . Bj a 
Wandering Artiat. 3 voU. poat Sro. 18*. cloth. 

HOARE-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 

GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. Bj Clement Huare. New Edition. 8to. 7c. M. cloth. 

HOARE.~A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD OF 

PLANTING AND MANAGING THE ROOTS OP GRAPE VINES. Br Clement Hoaze, 
author of ** A Treatise on the ColtiTation of the Giape Vine on Open Walls." 12mo. 5«. cl. 

HOLLAND— MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. . 

Bj Henrr Holland, M.D.F.R.S. etc. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyaieiana, Phyaiclan 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to Hia RoyalHlghness PrinceAIbert. 
New Edition. 8to. 18f. cloth. 

HOOK (DR. W. F.)-THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S MINISTRY; 

A Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Walter Farquhar Hook, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of lincoln, and Ch^lain in Ordinary to the Queen. New 
Edition. Foolscap 8to. 6f . cloth. 

HOOKER.-KEW GARDENS ; 

Or a Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. By Sir William Jackson Hooker, 
' K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A. & L.S. etc. etc. Director. New Edition. 16mo.with numerous Wood 
Engravings, C</. sewed. 

HOOKER.— THE BRITISH FLORA. 

Comprising the Phsnogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir William Jackson 

Hooker, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. etc. etc. etc. New Edition, with Additiona and 
^Corrections; and 1^3 Figures, illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the Composite 

Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. Vol.1. 8to., with 12 Plates, 14«.plun ; with the Plates 

coloured , 24«. cloth. 
Vol.11, in Two Parts, comprising the Cryptogamia and the Fungi, 8vo. 24t. boards. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL 

STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OFvTHE HOLY SCRIPTURKS. By the Rev. Thomas 
Hartwell Home,B.D. of St. John's College, Cambridge. New Edition, revised and corrected . 
5 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Fuc-slmiles, 'dl. '<i$. clotn; or 6/. bound in calf by Hayday. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home, B.D. of St. John'a College 
Cambridge. Being an Analysis of his ** Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures." New Edition. 12mo. with Maps and Engravings, S*. boards. 

HOWITT.— THE CHILDREN'S YEAR. 

By Mary Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engraved by John Absolon, from Original 
Designsoy Anna Mary Howitt. Square 16mo. fi«. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Being the re^ Life of a Coantry Boy, written by Himself tezhlbltlnr all the Amuaemcnts, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, author of 
••The Rural Life of England,'' etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, fit. cloth. 



HOWITT— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old HaUs, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition. Medium 8vo. with 40 woodcuts, 21«. cloth. 



SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. Medium 8vo. with upwards of 40 highly-finished WoodcuU, from 
Drawings made on the spot, 21«. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, corrected and reviaed. Medium 8vo. with Engravings on 
Wood by Bewick and Williams, uniform with " Visits to Remarkable Places." 21<. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF GERMANY: 

With Characteristic Sketches of its chief Cities and Scenery. Collected In a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-42. By William Howitt, author 
of '*The Rural Life of England,'' etc. Medium 8vo., with above 60 Illustrations. 2U. cloth. 
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HOWITT.-COLONISATION ANP CHRISTIANITY: 

A Popular HUtorj of the Treatment of the Nativet, in all their ColonlM, by the Boropeana. 
By William Howitt. Post 8to. 10«. Hd. cloth. 

HOWSON AND CONYBEARE— THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. 
PAUL. By the Rer. J. S. Howson, M^., and the ReT. W. J. Conybeare, M^. 2 ToU.4to. 
richly iUnatrated. [S«« p. 8. 

HUDSON—THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

B7 J. C. Hadson, Esq., late of the I<evaer Dntr OiBee, London 1 author of *< Plain Dlrtctlona 
for Making Wills," aud*«The Parent*tHand-Booh.^ New Edition. Foolscap 8T0.5«.eloth, 

*•* Tk0abov0 twworkam»ifi0kmdim On* ••luwtt, prU*7s. 9t9th. 
HUDSON.— PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In conformitj with the Law, andpartieularijwithreference tothe Act 7 Wm.IV.and IViet. 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per* 
Bonal Estate in the case of intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Infonaatlon, 
etc. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcap.Svo.Si.Stf. cloth. 

HUMBOLDT.— ASPECTS OF NATURE, 

In Different Lands and in Different Climates. By Alexander Von Humboldt. Translated, 
with the Author's sanction and co-operation, and at his express desire, by Mrs. Bablne. 
2 Tols. 16mo. uniform with Mr. Murray's ** Home and Colonial Lilirary." 

BARON HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS; 

Oxt a Slietch of a Physical Description of the UniTcne. Translated, with the Author's 
sanction and co-operation, onderthe superintendence of Lieutenant -Colonel Edward Sabine, 
F.R.S. For. Sec. R.S. New Edition, uniform with Mr. Murray's **Home and Colonial 
Library." Vols- 1, and II. 16mo. price Half-a«crown each. 

*,* The authorUed **Librur9 SdttUm,** in pttt 8vo. Foil. I. mmd II. price price 12*. each, 
Majr «li7/ be had, 

HUMPHREYS.— A RECORD OF THE BLACK PRINCE; 

Being a Selection of such Passages In his Life as have been most quaintly and strlUogly 
narrated by the Chroniclers of the Period. Embelli&hed with highly-wrought Miniatures 
and Bordeiiugs, selected from various Illuminated MSS. referring to Events connected with 
English Histury. By Henry Noel Humphrsys. Post 8vo. in arichiy carred and deeply 
pierced binding', 21f. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: 

AnEzamlnationof all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays; embracing all the known Photographic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art. By Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records, 
Museum of Economic Geology. 8to. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10«. %d. uloth. 

JAMES.-A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, 

and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred during the Reign of Edward III. 
King of England. By G. P. R.James, Esq. New Edition. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. witbMap, Ifis. 

JAMESON (MRS.)-LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS: 

Comprising the History of the Franciscans, as connected with the Heviviil of Art; Legends 
of those Royal Personages who died in the Religious Habit; and Notes on the Remains of 
English Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jameson, Author of *' Sacred and Legendary Art," etc. 
Square crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. {Nearly ready. 

*«* To he followed Ay **Legendi 0/ the Madonna,'* hf the tame j1»thorf$imilarlf illuitrated. 

JAMESON (MRS.)— SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 

By Mrs. Jameson. With 16 Etchings by the .Author, and numerous Wood Engravings. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. 42«. cloth. 

JEBB.-A LITERAL TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS; 

Intended to Illustrate their Poetical and Moral Structure. To which are added, Disserta- 
tions on the word "Selah," and on the Authorship, Order, Titles, and Poetical Features 
of the Psalms. By tbe Rev. John Jebb, A.M.,Rector of Peterstow. 2 vols. 8vo. 2U. cloth. 

JEFFREY (LORD).-CONTRIBUTIONSTOTHE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

By Francis Jeffrev,now one of the Judges in the Court of Sesslonin Scotland. New Edit. 
8vois.8vo> 42«. 'cloth. 
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IQ NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS : 

With the Life of Bishop Heber. Revised nod corrected by the Rev. Churlei Page Edeo, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Voli. II. III. IV. V. and VI. 8to. 10«.6<r. each, cloth. 

*,* In eoHtte of publication in 10 voU. price half-a-guinea each. Vol. I. rthe Intt l» order 
of pubHcationj will contain Biikop Iiebei*$ Life of Jaremw Tawlor^ emtenied bm the Editor. 

[Foh Vn. If in tkepreu. 

JOHNSON.— THE WISDOM OF THE RAMBLER, ADVENTURER, AND 

IDLRR. Comprising a Selection of 110 of the best Kssajra. Bj SamuelJuhnson, L.LJ>. 
Foolscap 8to. /<• cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS : embracing all the recent Dlscoreries In Agti- 
cnltural Chemistrf; adapted to the comprehension of^unsclentiHc Readers. Bj Cvthbert 
W. Johnson, EbQ., F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the "Farmers* Almanack," etc. 
' 8T0.with Wood Engravings, 3f. 10s. cloth. 

SIR ROBERT KANE.— ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 

Theoretical and Practical ; including the most Recent Discoveries and Applications of the 
Science of Medicine and Pharmacy to Agriculture and to Manufactures. Bj Sir Robert 
Kane, M.D. M.R.I.A. 3d Edition, corrected and greatly enlanred ; illustnted bjr 390 Wood 
KngraTings. In one large volume, 8vo. of about 1,100 pages, 3B«. cloth. 

*• The author^i tti/le i$ elratf and hit deteriptiona are eoncite and tntelHglbU. For thU 
reaton hi$ worh ieuell adapted to the ute of ttudentt .... fFe can $afely recommend tUa 
edition to our readert, aa containing an aeeurate account of the moti recent improvement* and 
diteoveriea in ckemiatrp." Medical Gaxette. 

ELEMBLE.— THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: 

A Historv of the English Commonwealth till the period of the Norman Conquest. Bt John 
Mitchell Kemble, M.A. F.C.P.S., etc. 2 vols. 8vo.28«. cloth. 

ELINDERSLEY.— THE VERY JOYOUS, PLEASANT, AND REFRESHING 

HISTORY of the Feats, Exploits, Triumphs, and Achievements of the Good Kniifht, without 
Pear and without Reproach, the gentle Lord De Bayard. Set forth in English by Edward 
Coclcburn Kiiidersley, Esq. With Ornamental Headings, and Frontispiece, by E. H. 
Wehnert. Square post 8vo. 9«. 6tf. cloth. 

KIP.-THE CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS IN ROME. 

By the Rev. W. Ingraham Kip, M.A. Edited by the Rev. W. Sew ell, B.D. Fellow and 
Tutorof Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. Fqolscap 8vo. &<. cloth. 

KIRBY AND SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY: 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of noxious and 
ttsefnl Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, 
Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, etc. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham; 
and W.Spence, Esq., F.R.S. &L.S. New Edition, enlarged. 3 vols. 8TO.3Is.6tf. cloth. 

LAING.— THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 

From the Earliest Period of tlie History of the Northern Sea Kings to the Middle of the 
Twelfth Century > commonly called the Heimskringla. Translated from the Icelandic of 
Snorro Sturleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Diseoorse, by Samuel Laing, Baq. 8 vols. 
8vo. 86*. cloth. 

LAINO.— A TOUR IN SWEDEN 

In 1838; comprising Observations on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the 
Swedish Nation. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 8vo. 13«. cloth. 

LANDOR.— THE FOUNTAIN OF ARETHUSA. 

By Robert Eyres Landor, MA., author of "The Fawn of Sertorlons,** '*Th« Implons 
Feast," Tragedies, etc. 2 vols, post 8vo. 18«. cloth. 

L. B. L.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON: 

Comprising the IMPHOVISATRICE, the VENETIAN BRACELET, the GOLDEN 
VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, and other Poetical Remains. New Edition, uniform with 
the smaller edition of Mr. Macaulay's ''Lays of Ancient Rome,** and Moore's •* Songs, 
Ballads, and Sacred Songs.*' 2 vols. 16mo. with Vignette Titles. [Nearlg readp. 

*«• ^Uo an edition in 4 vo/f. fooheap 800. rnlth Illu$trationi hp Homardf etc* tB». elothi 
or bound in morocco, with gilt edgea, 21. 4a. 

LATHAM.— ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine ; comprising Diseases of the Heart. 
By P. M. Latham, M.D. Phvsician Extraordinary to the Queen ; and late Physician to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. Ne:w Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 16«. cloth. 
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LARDN£R*S CABINET CYCLOP/EPIA; 

Bmlng a 8«fie« of (Mginkl Works on Hlttoiy, Blographf, Nfttvral PUlOBopbr. Natural 
Htotorr, LUentwo.the Heiepeei, Art., and Maanfaetiires. By BUhop Thlrlwdl, Sir James 
Maeklntoth, Sir John H«r«jh«l, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Moof«, Robert Souther, and other 
Eminent Writers. Conducted and edited by Dr. Lardner. /,•««" »»■« 

The Series complete In One Hundred and Thlrtr->tfaica VolUMs.-tSI. 18*. Tke Works 
separately, 6«. per volume , 

Tk« SeriM eem^riira t — 



1 . Bell's HUtory of Russia . B toIs. 18s. 

5. Boll's Lbet of British Poets 3 Tola. 18s. 

t. Brewster's IVeatise on Optics 1 vol. 6$. 

4. Cooley's History of Maritime 

and inland Discovery . Irols. 18s. 

6. Crowe's History of France . 8 toIs. 18s. 

6. De Morgan's Treatise on Pro- 

babilitietf .... I vol. 6$. 

7» De Siamondl's History of the 

Julian Republics . 1 vol. 6«. 

8. De Sismondl's Fall of the 

Homku Empire . . StoIs. 12f. 

9. DonoTaa's Treatise on Chem* 

Istry iTol. 6s. 

10. Donorao'sDomesUe Economy, StoU. 18s. 

11. Dunham's History of Spain 

and Portugal .8 Tolt. 80«. 

IS. Dunham's History of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Nor« 
way 8 vols. IBs. 

13 . D nnham*s History of Poland 1 vol. 6s. 

14. Dunham's Hlstoiy of the 

Uermanlc Empire . 8to1s. 18«. 

15. Dunham's History of Europe 

during the Middle Ages . 4 vols. 24t. 

16. Dunham's lives of British 

Dramatists ... 3 vols. 13*. 

17. Dnnham's Lives of Early 

Writers of Great Britain . I vol. 6«. 

18. Fergus's History of the 

United Sutea . . . 3 vols. 13«. 

19. Fosbroke's Grecian and Bo- 

man Antiquities . . 3 vols. 18s. 

90. Fonter's Lives of the States- 

saea of the Commonwealth 6 vols. 80s. 

31. Fonter, Mackintosh, and 
Cnurtenay's Uves of 
British Sutesmen . 7vols.48i. 

S3. Cleg's Lives of Military Com- 
manders .... 8 vols. 18s. 

33. Grattan's History of the 

Netherlands . . . 1 vol. 



«f. 

6«. 



34. Henslow's Treatlsa on 

Botany .... 1 vol. 

35. Herschel'a Treatise on As* 

tronomy .... 1 vol. 6s. 

36. Herschel's Preliminary Dls« 

course on the Study of 

Natural Philosophy . , 1 toI. 6s. 

37. History of Rome . . Svols. 13«. 

38. History of Switserland . . 1 vol. 6s. 

29. Holland's Treatise on the 

Manufactures iu Metal . Svols. 18l. 

80. James's Lives of Foreign 

Statesmen .... 6 vols. 80s. 

81 . Kater and I<ardner's Treatise 

on Mechanics . . .1 vol. 6s. 



83. KeighUey's Outlines of His- 
tory ..... 1vol. 6«. 

88. Lardner's Treatise onAritk« 

metie . . - . . .1 voL 6s. 

34. Lardner's TVeat. on Oeometry I vol. 6«. 

85. Lardner's I^eatisa on Heat . IvoL 6«. 

86. Lardner's Treadse on Hydro- 

statics and Pneumatics . 1 vol. 6s. 

37. Lardner and Walker's Ele«- 

tricity and Magnetism . 3 vols, 13s. 

38. Mackintosh, WaUaeey and 

Bell's History of England, 10 vols. 60s. 

89. Montgomery and Shelley's 

Lives of Italian, Spanish, 

and Portuguese Authors . 8 vols. 18«. 

40. Moore's History of Ireland . 4 vols. 34«. 

41. NIeolas's Chroaoli^y of 

History .... 1 vol. 6«. 

48. Phillipa's Treat, on Geology 3 vols. 12s. 

43. Powell's History of Natural 

Philosophy ... 1 vol. 6s. 

44. Porter's Treatise en the 

Manufacture of Silk . . 1 vol. 6«. 

45. Porter's Treatise on the 

Manufacture of Porcelain 

and Glass .... 1 vol. 6«. 

46. Roacoe's Lives of British 

Lawyers .... 1vol. 6s. 

47. Scott's History of Scotland . 3 vols. 13s. 

48. Shellev'fc Lives of FMnch 

Authors .... 8 vols. 13f . 

49. Shuckard and Swainson'a 

IVeatiae on Insects . . 1 vol. 6«. 

60. Sonthev's Lives of British 

Admirals .... 5 vols. 80s. 

51. Stebbing's History of the 

Church .... 3 vols. 13s. 
53. Stebbing's History of tho 

Reformation . . 3 vols. 13f. 

53. Swainsou's Preliminarr Dis- 

course on Natural History, 1 vol. 6«. 

54. Swidnson's Natural History 

and Classification of 

Animals .... 1vol. 6s. 

55. Swainson's Habits and In- 

stincts of Animals . • 1vol. 6«. 

66. Swainson's Quadrupeds . I vol. 6«. 

57. Swainson's Birds . . . 3vols. ISt. 

58. Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, 

etc 3 vols. ISs. 

69. Swidnson's Shells and Shell- 
fish I vol. 6«. 

60. Swainson's Animals in Me- 

nageries .... 1vol. 6«. 

61. Swainson's Taxidermy and 

Bibliography ... 1 toI. 6s. 

63. Thirlwall's History of Greece 8 vols. 48f . 



18 NEW W0BK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 

LEE.— TAXIDERMY; 

Or, the Art of CoUectinff, PreMring, and MovntingObieeta of NatvralHIatorf. For tike «*e 
of MuaenmsandTraTelters. BTlftn.R.L«e. NewEdltion, improTed; withuiBeco«atof a 
Viait to WoltoB Uall. uid Mr. Waterton'a Motkod of Preaerrinf Aaiaals. Fekp. 8to. with 
Woodcata,7<> 

LEE.-ELEraENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

For the Uae of Schoola and Young Peraona: comprlaing the Prlnciplea of Claaalfieatlon, 
interaperaed with amnalnr and inatmetlTO Accountt of the moat remarkable Animals. Bjr 
Mra. H. Lee. 13mo. with S5 Woodcuta, 7'> M. bound. 

LESLIE (C.R.)— MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE, ESQ. 

R. A. Compoaed chiefly of hia Letters. Br C. R. Lealie, R. A. Second Edition, with farther 
Bxtracta from hia Correapondenee. Small 4to. with two Portraita (one from n new Sketch, 
bj Mr. Lealie,) and a plate of <* Spring," engraved bf Lucas, Sl«. cloth. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 
Bj a Lady. New Edition. Foolacap 8to. 6a. M. doth. 

LINDLEY.— AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. | 

Bf Prof. J. Lindlof, Ph.D. F.R.S. L.S. etc. New Edition, with Corrections nad nvmcnma 
Additioaa. 3 toIs. 8vo. with Six Plates and numerous WoodcuM, 34s. cloth. 

LINDLET.— A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arranged according to the Natural Orders. Br Professor John Lindler, Ph. D.. F.R.9.,etc. 
New Edition, with numerous Additions and Improrements. 13mo. 10*. M. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 

Or, an Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon PhTsiologicnl Prin- 
ciples. Bf John Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. 8to. with Illustrations on Wood, 13s. doth. 

LINDLEY.—CUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDENS 

Or. an Account of the most raluable Fruits and Vegetables cnltirated in Great Britdn : with 
Kalendaraof the WoA required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during erexy Month ia 
the Year. BjGeorgeLindlrjfC.M.H.S. Edited by Profeaaor Lindlej. 8ro. 16«. boards. 

UNWOOD (W.)— ANTHOLOCIA OXONIENSIS ; 

Sire, Florileginm e lusiboa poeticia direraorum Oxouienainra Grecia et Latiniadoccrirtum* 
Cnrante Oullelmo Liuwood, M.A. iEdia Chriati Alummo. 8ro. 14s. doth. 

LORIMER.-LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On aome SubjeeU connected with hia Calling. By the late Charles Lorimer. A N«v Edi- 
tion. Foolscap 8ro. 61. M. cloth. 

** This edMoH hai been eare/ullw reviiedf and tome improvementt and additUnt mad* tv it. 
Nantieal matteri are not to much the tuhjeet of the ioo>, at the eommereial dutiet mmd legal 
pottert or retpontibilitlet 0/ the mtatter maHnsr, under thit eritieai eir anmitune ee in wMeh he 
map eomtinuaUpJmd hhniel/.** Spectator. 

LOUDON (MRS.)— THE AMATEUR GARDENER'S CALENDAR; 

Being a Monthlr Gnlde, aa to what should be aroided as well as what ahould be done la a 
Gulden in each Month : with plain Rnlea how to do what is requisite t Directions for lafiag 
e«t and planting Kitchen and Flower Grardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies ', and a 
short account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insect8,then most injurious to 
Gardens. Bj Mrs. Loudon. l6mo. with numerous Wood Eagrarings, 7a. <'• doth. 

LOUDON (MR8.)-THE LADY'S COUNTRY COMPANK)N; 

Or, How to Kaioy a Country Life Rationally. Br Mrs. Loudon, author of **Gardealagfor 
Ladies,"etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8r«., with Plate and WoodcuU, 7«. M. doth . 

LOUDON (J. C.)-SELF.INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 

ForeaUrs, BalliiFa, Land Stewards, and Farmerai in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geo- 
metry, Mensuration, Praetical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surreylng. Lerellinf, 
Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection anoPerspeetiTe; 
with Examples ahewing their anplicationa to Horticultural and Agricultural Punoaca. 
By the late J. C. London, F.L.8. H.8. etc. With a Portrait of Mr. London, and n Memoir 
by Mra. Loudon. 8ro. with Wood Eugraringa, Ji. 64. doth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP>CDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 

Beiaff the ''Arboretum etFruticetum Britannicum" abridged t containing the Hardy Treri 
and Shruba of Great Britain, Natire and Foreign, acientifieally and popularly deaetlbed : 
with their Pnmagation, Culture, and Uaes in the Arta. ByJ. C. London, r.L.S. etc. 8TO.«ith 
upwarda of 3,000 Engraringa on Wood, 3f . lOs. cloth. 
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LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF GARDENING; 

PreMBtinir in one sf ■teawtic t1«w, the Hittorr aoft Present Stute of Gardening in all Com>« 
tried, audita Theory and Practice in Great Britain i with the Man^ement of the ILltchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Layinv-oat Grounds, etc. Bj J. C. London, F.L.S. etc. A new 
Edition. 8to. with neatly 1,000 RnKraTinfa on Wood, 21. 10«. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF AGRICULTURE ; 

Comprialug the Theory and Practiceof the Valnation, Transfer, Laytar-omt,ImproTenent, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the cnltlTatlon and economy of the Animal and 
Yeretable Ptodnetions of Agriculture, includinf all the latest ImprOTements. By J. C. 
Loudon. F.L.G.Z. and H.S. etc. Fifth £dltion. 8to. with upwards of 1,100 Enrrarings on 
Wood, by Bnuuton, S/.10«. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF PLANTS; 

including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been Introduced into,Oreat Britain t 
giTing their Natural History, accompanied by such Descriptions, Engraved Figures, and 
Elementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to dlscorer the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., etc. The Spedflc Characters 
by an Eminent Botanist ; the Drawings by J . D. C . Sowerbv. F.L.S. A new Edition, with a 
new Supplement and a new Index. 8to. irith nearly 10,000 WoodEngraTlngs, TSt. M. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCL0P>EDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc. { with the requisite 
Fittings>np, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate OfBces, Gardens, and Garden Scenery i 
each Design accomMUDied by Analrtlcal and Critical Remarlcs. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.8. 



etc. New Edition, Edited by Mrs. Loudon. 
<3«. cloth 



8to. with more thanS/WO Kngravingson Wood, 



LOUDON— HORTUS BRITANNICUS: 

A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain. New Edition, 
with a Supplement, prepared, under the direction of J. C.Loudon, by W. H.Baxter, uta 
revised by George Don, FX.S. Svo. ZU.td. cloth. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS UGNOSUS LONDINENSIS; 

Or, a Catalogue of all the Ugneons Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. To 
which are added their usual Prices in Nurseries. By J. C. London, F.L.S. etc. 8vo. 7<* >'• 

LOW.-ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE ECONOMY OF ESTATES; 

Comprehending the Reiations between Landlord and Tenant, and the Principles and Forms 
of Leases ; of Farm Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embanlunents, Roads, and other Rural 
Works, Minerals, and Woods. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. etc., author of ** Elements 
ol Practical Agriculture," etc. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 21f. cloth. 

LOW.-AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE SIMPLE BODIES OF 

CHEMISTRY. By D. Low, F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburghi 
author of '* Elements of Practical Agriculture," " A Treatise on Landed Property and the 
Economy of Kstatcs," *' A Treatise on the Breeds of the British Domesticated Animals," 
'* The Breeds of the Domesticated Animals of Great Britain Illustrated and Described." 
Sd Edition, enlarged and improved. 8vo. 9a. cloth. 

LOW.-ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

Comprehending the Natural and Economical History of the Species and Breeds] Illustrations 
of the Properties of External Form ; and Observations on the Principles and Practice of 
Breeding. By David Low, Eso., F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the University of 
Edinburgh, etc.; author of ** Elements of Practical Agricoltnre," etc. 8vo. with Engravings 
oa Wood, 2fi«. cloth. 

LOW.— THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 

BRITAIN described. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, etc. The Plates from drawings by W. Nicholson. R.S.A.. reduced 
from a Series otOll Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of the University of 
Edinburgh, by W.Shlels.R.S.A. 2 vols, atlas quarto, with 66 Plates of Animals, beautifully 
coloorea after Nature , 16/. 16s. half*bonnd in morocco. 

Or in four separate portions, as followt — 

The OX. 1 Vol. With 23 Plates, price 6/. 

Ifla.M. half-bound morocco. 
The SHEEP. 1 Vol. With 21 Plates, price 

61. 16f.6tf. half -bound morocco. 



The HORSE. 1 Vol. With 8 Plates, price 

3/. half-bound morocco. 
The HOG. 1 Vol. With « Plate s, price 21. 3«. 

half bound morocco* 



LOW.-ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehendingthe Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By David Lew, Esq. F.R.S.E. , Professor of Agriculture In the Uni- 
versity of Edinburrlt* New Edition. 6vo. with an entirely new set of above 200 Woo d« 
cuts, ilt. cloth . 
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20 NEW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

• 

MACAULAY.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

FVom the AcceMlon of James II. B7 ThomaB Babington Macanla^. Titih EditioB. Volt. I. 
and II. 8to. Sii. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-CRITICAL AND HBTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. Br the Right Hon. Thomaa Babinvton Macaolar, M.F. 
Sixth Edition. 8Tola.8T0.36«.cloth. 

MACAULAY.— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROWE. 

With *' iTry" and " The Annada.'' B7 the Right Honorable Thomaa Babingtoo Macaidaj, 
M.P. New Edition. I6mo.4«. 61I. cloth; morocco, 10a. M. (ftjr Hagdag). 

MR. lyiACAULAY'S LAYS^OF ANCIENT ROME. ^ „_ ^ ^ 

With numerous lUnatrationi, Original and from the Antiqae, drawn on Wood oj Oeorf e 
Scharf, Jan.; and engraved by Samuel Wllliami. New Edition. Fcp. 4to. SI«. boards; 
morocco, 42«. {bound hg Hafdaf) . 

MACKAY(CHARLES).-THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE ENCUSH 

LAKES: a Summer Ramble. Br Charles Mackay, Esq. LL.D. author of ** Legends of the 
Isles," *'The Salamandrine,""The Thames and Its Tributaries," etc. Sro. with beautiial 
Wood Engrarings from Original Sketches, 14f. cloth. 

MACEUNTOSH (SIR JAMES).— THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 

By the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. Reprinted from the Cabinet CyclojMsdia. 
Foolscap 8to. with Portrait^ 6a. cloth ; or bound in rellum, 8t. 

MACKINTOSH'S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 

Including his contiibntioos to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. Edited by Robert Jamea 
Mackintosh, Esq. 3 rols. Sro. 42«. cloth. 

M*CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, CEOCRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND 

HISTORICAL, of the rarions Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World. 
By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. NewEdition (1849),reTised and enlarged; including new articles 
on Australia, Austria, the British Empire, France, etc. < in two thick and closely-printed 
volumes, illustrated with Six large Maps. Sro. 41. cloth. 

•,• A SUPPLEMENT to the fditUn publithed in 1846, embodie$ the latett informatlom wttk 
rtipeet to tht AiutraliaH Colonie$t New Zealand^ Natal, LabuaUf etc. Price Ualf-s-trnmn. 

M'CULLOCH.— A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND 

HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE, AND COMMEIUJIAL NAVIGATION. By J. R. 
M'Culloch, Esq. A New Edition (1849) , corrected, enlarged, and improred ; with a Suppla- 
ment. Sro. witn Maps and Plans, 50«. cloth ; or bba. strongly half-bound in russia. 

•«• A SUPPLEBCENTio the last Edition, publiehed in 1847, majr be had aepmratelf office 
4r. dd. tewed. ^ 

M'CULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE SUCCESSION TO PROPERTY 

Vacant by death ; including Inquiries into the Influence of Primogeniture, Entails, 
the Law of Compnlsury Partition. Foundations, etc. orer the Public Interests. Bt J B. 
M'Culloch, Esq. Sro. 6«. 6tf. cloth. ' * 

M*CULLOCH.-AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATISTICAL, OF 

the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibiting Its Extent, Physical CapaciUes, Population. Indwitrr 
and CirU and Religious Institutions. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Sd Edition, cotrttcted 
enlarged, and greatly improred. 2 thick rols. Sro. 42f. cloth. * 

M'CULLOCH.-THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY^ 

Being a Classiiied Catalogue of the principal Works in the different departments of PoHtlea] 
Economy, interspersed with Historical, Critical, and Biographical Notices. By J. K 
M'Culloch, Esq. Sro. 14*. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL 

INFLUENCE OF TAXATION AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. ByJ.B. H'Calloch, 
Esq. Sro. 10«. cloth. 

MADAME DE MALCUET: 

A Tale uf ia20. 3 rols. post Sro. 3U. M. boards. 

MAITLAND.— THE APOSTLES' SCHOOL OF PROPHETIC INTERPRETA- 
TION : with its History to the Present Time. By Charles Maltland, author uf '* The Ch«rch 
in the Catacombs." Sro. 12f . cloth. 

" ITe have no hetitation in reeommending it to the eoniiderntion of all atudente •/" *** 
prophetical mritingi, at on« o/the mott nalmable worka that hat ever appearedtm theeuMect.'* 

British M^aune. 
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MAITLAND.-THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS! 

A DeteriptioB of the PriuiitiTe Chvch of Rome, Uinstnted bj Its Sepulchre! Remalna. 
ByCherleeMaitleiMl. NewJMitloa»reTtoed. 6to. vlthBuaerowSBgreTingeonWood. I4a. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are famlllarlj Expldaed and Illnstrated hf Bxperl- 
menti. ByJaacMarcet. New Edition, corrected. 2TOM.foolacap8TO. lit. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are famillarlT explained, and adapted to the compre- 
hension of Yoong Persons. Bf Jane Mareet. New Edition, eniarred and corrected . Fcap. 
8to. with 33 Plates, \0$.6d. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are famlliarlj explained. Bjr Jane Mareet. New 
Kdition, rerlsed and enlarged. Foolscap Sro. 7<« M. elotn. 

MARCET.-CbNVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

Comprehendlnir the RlemenU of Botanj, with their application to Agricnltnre. BjJane 
Mareet. New Edition. Foolscap 8to. with Fov Plates, 9«. cloth. 

MARCBT.-CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

Bf Jane Mareet. New Edition revised and corrected. Foolscap 0to. with eolonred Map 
shewing the comparatiTC Altitude of Mountains, 61.64. cloth. 

THE MARRIAGE SERVICE, ILLUMINATED.— THE FORM OF SOLEM- 
NIZATION OF MATRIMONY. From •• The Book of Common Prayer." Illuminated, in 
the Missal style, bj Owen Jones. Square 18mo. 8U. elegantly bound. [NMrfjr rcMfjr. 

MARRYAT.— BORNEO AND THE EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

By Franeia S. Marryat, late Midshipman of H.M.S. Samarang, SurTeylng Vessel. With 



many Drawings of Costume and Scenery, from Original Sketches made on the spot by Mr. 
Marryat. Imperial Sro. with numerous Lithographic Plates and Wood Engrarlngs, 8l«.6<f. 

MARRYAT (CAPT.)-MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author 
of ''Peter Simple,'' etc. B vols, fcap .8to. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 22«.6tf . cloth. 

MARRY AT.—THE PRIVATEER'S- MAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
By Captain F. Marryat, C.B. author of "Peter Simple," " MasUrman Ready," etc. 3to1s. 
fcap. 8to. 12a. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE MISSION ; 

Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat. C.B., author of 
** Peter Simple," ** Masterman Ready," etc. 3 toU. (cap. 9ro. 1S«. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author of •*Peter Simple,*' 
' * Masterman Ready," etc. New Edition. Fcap. Sro . with two lUuitrations, 7«. M. cloth. 

MATTEUCCI.- LECTURES ON THE PHYSICAL PH(£NOMENA OF 

LIVING BEINGS. By Signor Carlo Matteucd, Professor of the University of Pisa. 
Translated under the superTntendence of J. Pereira, M.D. F.B.8. Vice-President ef the 
Royal Medical and Cbirurglcal Society. 12mo. 9«. cloth. 

MAUNDER.— THE SCIENTIFIC AND UTERARY TREASURY: 

A New and Popular Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles Lettres ; IndudinguH Branches 
of Science, and nrerj Subiect connected with Literature and Art. The whole written In a 
familiar st^le, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information 
on the subjects comprised in the woric, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Refer* 
encetothemoreinstructed. By Samuel Maunder. NewEdltlon. Fc^.Sro.lOt. cloth) bound 
In roan, 13«. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Unirertal Htstorr, Andcnt and Modem, and 
a Series of separate Histories of ererr principal Nation that exisU i developing their Rise, 
Progress, ana Present Condition, tne Moral and Sodal Character of their respective 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs, etc. etc. By Samuel Maunder. New Edit. 
Feap.Svo. lOf.clothi bound in roan, 18*. 

MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY : 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature i in which the Zooloi;ical Characteristics that 
dUtlngotsh the different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with avarietv of interest* 
lug InTormation illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General Economy ot the Animal , 
Kingdom. To which are added, a Syllahusof Practical Taztdermy.and aGloasarial Appendix. 
Enbelllshed with 900 Engravings on Wood, from Drawings made expressly for this Work. 
By Samuel Maunder. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 10«. doth '; bound in roan, ISs. 
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MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE t Compiiilnsr an Enffllih Gnunntf; Tkblei of EnirliBli 
Verbal Diitlnctiona ; Prorerba, Terma, and Pbraaea, in Latin, Spaniah, French, and ItMian, 
translated; new and enlarged English Dictionary i Directions for Pronnnviation ; new 
Universal Gazetteer t Tables of Population and Sutistics ; List of Cities, Boroughs* and 
Market Towns in the United Kingdom ; Regulations of the General Post-OfBce ; List of 
Foreign Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Productions ( conipendious Clasrical Dictionary ; 
Scripture Proper Names accented, and Christian Names of Men and Women: with Latin 
Maxims translated i List of AbbrCTlations t Chronology and HUtoryt; compendious Law 
Dictionary; Abstract of Tax Acts ; Interest and other Tanle* ; Forms of^Epistolary Address ; 
Tkbles of^ Precedency i Synopsis of the British Peerage ; and Tables of Number, Moacy, 
Weights and Measure*. By Samuel Maunder. 18th Edltfon, rerised tluroughoiU ana 
greatly enlarged . Foolscap 8vo. 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 12«. 

MAUND£R.~THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 13,000 Eminent Peraons of all 
Ages and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History ; forming a new and complete Dic- 
tionary of Universal Biography. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition, r^fised tlironghout; 
with a copious Supplement. Foolscap 8vo. 10s. cloth i bound in roan, ISt. 

MAXIMS AND PRECEPTS OF THE SAVIOUR: 

Being a Selection of the most beautiful Christian Preeepu contained In the Four Gospels ; 
lUuatrated by a series of Illuminations of original character, founded on the Paasages— 
*• Behold the Fowls of the Air," *• Consider the Ullea of the Field," etc. In a rich 
binding, in the style of the celebrated opus AngUcum. Square foolscap 8ro.21i. a orOOs. 
boand In moroccoi 

MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT BRrTAIN, 

And of the Museum of Economic Geology In London. Published by order of the Lords 
Commissioners of HerMajesty's Treasury. Vol. I. royalSvo. with Woodcuts and SPlatea, 
(seven coloured) , 31«. cloth ; and Vol. II . in two thick ParU, with 6S Plates (three coloared) 
and numerous Woodcuts. 42i. cloth, or, separately, Sis. each Part.>— ~Also, 

BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS ; consisting of Plates and Figures engraved on Steel, witk 
descriptive Letterpress, and forming a portion of the Memoirs of the Geological Swrey. 
Decades I. and II. royal 8vo. Ss. id. eacn, or royal 4to. 4t. 8tf. each. 

MERIVALE.— A HISTORY OF ROME UNDER THE EMPERORS. 
Book the First, ** Julius Csssar." By the Rev. Charles Merivale. S vols. 8vo. 

MILNER (REV. J. AND I.) — THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 

CHRIST. By the Rev. Joseph Milner, A.M. With Additions and Corrections by the late 
Rev. Isaac Milner, D.D. F.R.S. A New Editkm, revised, with additional Notes, bv the Rev. 
Thomas Grantham, B.D., Chaplain to the Bishop of KUdare. 4 vols. 8vo. (2s. doth. 

MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

Vl^th rich and appropriate Borders of Original Design, a series of Illuminated Figures of the 
Apostles from the Old Masters, six Illundnated Miniatures, and other Embellishments. By 
the Ulnminator of the ** Parables." Square fcap. 8vo. in massive carved covers, Sis. ; or 
bound in morocco, in the missal style, 30s. 

MITCHELL.-JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION INTO THE INTERIOR OF 

TROPICAL AUSTRALIA, in Search of a Route from Sydney to the Gulf of Caipcntaria. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Sir T. L. Mitchell, Knt. D.CL. Surveyor-General of New South Wales, 
and late elective Member of the Legislative Council of that Colony. 8vo. with Maps, Views, 
and Bngrarings of Objects of Natural History, 81s. cloth. 

MONTGOMERY'S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

New and only complete Edition. With some additional Poems, and Autoblogrupblcil 
Prefaces. Collected and edited by Mr. Montgomery. 4vols. foolscap 8vo. with PozUalt, and 
seven other Plates, 30s. cloth ; bound in morocco. If .18s. 

MOORE.~THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 

Considered in relation to Health and Morals. Bv George Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London, etc. New Eoltiou . Post 8vo. 7«« M. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE MIND. 

By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, etc. New 
Edition. PostSvo. 9«. cloth. 

MOORE.~MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, etc.; author 
of •* The Power of the Soul over the Body," and ••The Use of the Body la relation to the 
Mind." New Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. clotli. 
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MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 

Cpntalnlng the Author's recent IntroduetioB and Notes. Complete In one Tolnme, nniform 
«nth LonTBrron't Poemi. Medlom 8to. vlth Portrait and Vignette, If. It. eloth i or 43f . 
bouid in morocco, hj Hsfdaj. 

%• AUo« an Edldon In 10 vols. fooUcapSro. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, 3M0i. cloth; 
Borocco«4/. lOt, 

MOpRE.-SONCS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. „ .. , 

By Thomas Moore, author of " Lalla Rookh," •* Irish Melodies," etc. First coUe«tted 
Edition, Qniform with the new Bditiou of Moore's ** Irish Melodies " and "Lalla Rookh," 
16mo. with Vi|rnette Title. [/■ Oct»h*r. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New and cheaper Edition, nnifurm in sise with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macavlajr's " Lars 
of Ancient Rome." With the Antobioirraphical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. 
Moore's Poetical Works, and a Vignette bj D. Maclise, R.A., EorraTed on Wood bjr 
J. Thompson. 16uo. 6«. cloth , or IM. M. bound in morocco, bj Haydaj. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illustrated hj D. Maclise, R.A. Imp.Svo. with 161 Designs, cngraTcd on Steal, I/. If. 
boards ; or At. 14f. M. bound in morrocco, br Hajdajr. Proof Impressions (onlj 900 copies 
printed, of which a few remain) , 6/. 6f. boards. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition. Fcap. 8to. with Vignette Title, lOf. cloth t bound in morocco, 1S«. id, 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New and cheaper Edition, uniform in sise with the smaller Edition of Mr. MaeauUf's "Lars 
of Ancient Rome." With the Autobiographical Preface from the CoUectire Edition of Mr. 
Moore's Poetical Works, and a Vignette br D. Macliie. R.A.. Engrared on Wood bj 
J. Thompson. lOmo. 6«. cloth \ or 12<. M. boiind In moroico, by Haydaj. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition. Medium 8ro. illustrated with 18 fine Engrarings,31«. cloth; morocco, 8<«.t 
with India Proof Plates, 43«. cloth. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH I AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition. Foolscap 8ro. with 4 Plates, by Westall, lOi. 6i(. cloth; or 14«. bound in 
morocco. 

MORELL.— THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

By J. D. Morell, M.A., author of an Historical and Critical *' View of the SpeculaUre Phlle. 
sophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Century." 8ro. Mm. cloth. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTK:AL MECHANK^S. 

By the Rer. H.Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophr and Astronomy In King's 
Colleire, London ; author of *' The Mechanical Principles of Engineering and Architec- 
ture.*^ New Edition. Fcap.Sro. with Woodcuts, 8«. cloth. 

MOSELEY.^THE MECHANK^AL PRINCIPLES OF ENGINEERING AND 

ARCHITECTURE. By the Rer. H. Moseley, M.A. F.R.8., Professorof Natural Philosophr 
and Astronomy in King's College, London; and author of ** Illustrations of Pracncaii 
Mechanics," etc. 8ro. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, lJ.4fl. cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, br James Murdoch, D.D. New 
Edition, rerised, and continued, by the Rer. Henry Soames, M .A. 4 rols. 8to. 48«. cloth. 

MnRE.-A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE OF ANCIENT GREECE, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Solon. By 
William Mure, M.P., of Caldwell. 8 rols. 8ro. [/« tk* prtt$. 

MURRAY.^AN ENCYCLOP>CDIA OF GEOGRAPHY: 

comprising a comnletc Description of the Earths exhibiting its Relation to the Hearcnly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the ludustrr. Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Ciril and Socid State of ail Nations. Br Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E. New Edition. 8ro. with 82 Maps, and upwards of 1,000 other Wood En- 
grarings, SJ. cloth. 

NECKER DE SAUSSURE.— PROGRESSIVE EDUCATK>N : 

Or, Considerations on the Course of life. Translated and Abridgea firom the French of 
Madame NeckerDe Saussnre, by Miss Holland. 8 toIb. foolscap Sro. 19s. M. cloth. 

••• Sep arateig— VoU\ I. and II. lis. ; Vol. Itl. 7«> M. 
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KEW WORKS AKD NEW EDITIONS 



NEALE.— THE CLOSING SCENE: 

Or, Cbristtealtrand InfidelltfcontnistMl in tbe Lait Bonn ofllemarktble Penoni. Bj the 
Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A., Hector of Klrton, SnlTolk ; author of "The Bishop's Daughter,** 
*' Self-Sacrifice," **The Life-Book of a Labourer," etc. Srola. fcap.Sro. 1S«. cloth. 

*•* Separacely— Vol. I. (nnt Series) , 8a. ; Tol. II. (Second Scries), 7«t 

OWEN. — LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 
OLOOYOF THE INVBRTEBRATE ANIMALS, deUrercd at the RoyidCoUeec of Swfeoae 
la 1S4S. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hnnterian Professor to the CoUefe. From Notes taken 
bj WilUam White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised bjr Profewor Owen. With Oloasaiy and 
Index. 8to. with nearly 140 Woodcuts, 14«. cloth. 

OWEN.- LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND 

PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTBBRATR ANIMALS, deUvered at the Royal CoUefe of 
Surgeons In 1844 and 1846. By Richard Owen, F.RJS. Bunteilan Proteaeor to the CoUege. 
In sVob. Vol. I. 8to. with numerous Woodcuts, 14«. cloth. 

PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 

Richly Illuminated with appropriate Borden, printed In Colours, and in Black and Gold ; 
with a Design from one of the early German engrarers. Square foolscap 8to., uniform in 
tisewith the ** Sermon on the Mount/' 31«., in a massive carred binding j morocco, 30«., 
bound by Hayday. 

PARKES.-DOMESTIC DUTIES: 

•Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of thelrHouseholdsandthe 
Regulation of their Conduct in the rarious Relations ana Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W.Parkes. New Edition. Foolscap 8ro. 9s. cloth. 

PARNELL.— A TREATISE ON ROADS, 

Wherein the Principles on which Roads should be made are explained and Illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts, made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq., on the Holy- 
head Road. By Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. New Edition, enlarged. Sro. with Plates, ais. 
cloth. 

PARROT.-THE ASCENT OF MOUNT ARARAT. 

By Dr. Friedrich Parrot. Professor of Natural PhilosophT In the UnlverBitr of Benat, 
Russian Imperial Councillor of State, etc. Translated and Edited by W. D. Cooley, Esa. 
author of the ** History of Maritime and Inland DiscoTcry," etc. Sro. with a Map by Anow- 
smith, and Woodcuts, I4a. cloth. 



PASCAL.~THE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF PASCAL. 

Consisting of Correspondence with Relatives and Friends; Letter on the Death of his 
Father, in a complete state, from original Sources; Philosophical Treatises; Discourse on 
the *' Passion of Love" (lately discovered) ; Ruay on the Art of Persuasion, and Notea an 
Eloquence and Style ; Conversations— on the Condition of the Great, etc. ; Detached 
Thoughts and Notes, etc. etc. : the greater Part never before published in this Conntrr, and 
laige Portions from original Manuscripts. Arranged and Translated from the nench 
Edition of M. P. Faugfere, with Introduction, Editorial Notices, Notes, etc., by George 
Pearce, Esq. Post 8vo. 8t. 6tf. cloth. 

PASCAL.— THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS OF PASCAL: 

With an " Essay on Pascal, considered as a Writer and Moralist;** By M. Villemaln, Peer 
of France, late Minister of Public Instruction, etc. Newly Translated from the French, 
with Memoir, Notes, and Appendix, by George Pearce, Esq. Post 8vo. 8f . id. doth. 

PEREIRA.— A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

with Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs ; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan ano other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Slek, etc. By Joa. Pereku, 
M.D. F.R.S., author of •< Elements of Materia Medica." 8vo. 18«. cloth. 

PESCHEL (C. F.HELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 

By C.F. Feschel, Principal of the Roval Military College, Dresden, etc. etc. TnmalaMd 
fiom the German, with Notes, by B. West. 8 vols. fcap. 8vo. with Woodcuu, Sit. cloth. 

r Part I. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Fcap. 8vo. 7«. M. cloth. 
Sepavately^ Put II. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Macnctlsm, Electricity, 
L and Electro-Dynamics) . S vols . fcap . 8vo . 18<. M. eloth. 



PHILUPa-FICURES & DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PAL/EOZOIC FOSSILS OF 

Publlahc4 by 

Order'of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treaauy. Svo. with iO Plates, comprising 
very numerous Figures, 9«. cloth. 



CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET i obaerred in the course of the Ord 
Getrfoglcal Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.8. F.O.8. etc. -'^*- * 



PHILLIPS.— AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINERALOGY J 

ComiMiBlnf a Notice of the Chancteri, Propertiei, and Cbenical ConatitnUon of Mtneraus 
with Accoanta of the Placea and CiTcamitancea in which they are found. By William 
PiiilHpa, F.L.S. M.6.S. etc. A New Edition, corrected, enlarired, and improTcd, bj W. H. 
MiUer, M.A. F.R S.Profeaaor of Mineralogy in the Unirersity of Cambridge. 8to. with 
Bumecoaa Wood EngraTinira. [in th^preu. 

PLUNKETT.— THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 

By Captain the Hon. E. Plnnhett, R.N. 3d Edition, corrected and enlarired; with Notes, 
and New Information eommnulcated by aeTeral Officers of Distinction. Post 8to. 8i. oa. 

THE POCKET AND THE STUD? 

Practical Hints on the Manaament of tba Stable . By Hany HIeover, aathor of <* Stable> 
Talk and Table-Talk ; or. Spectacles for Yonny SporUmen." With a Portrait of the 
Author on his faTonrite Horse ** Harl«qnin.'* Foolscap 8to. fi«. half- bound. 

PORTLOCK. -REPORT ON THE CEOLOCY OF THE COUNTY OF 

LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described nnder 
the Authority of the Master4}eneral and Board of Ordnance. By J . E. Portlock, F.B.8 .etc . 
8to. with 48 Plates, 24*. cloth. 

POWER.— SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, , ,,. .. .v.r 

with Pen and Pencil. By W. IVrune Power, D.A.C.G. Yrom a Journal kept In that Conn- 
try, from Jvly 18M to June 1848. With 8 Plates and 2 Woodcuts, from Drawings made on 
the spot. Post 8to. 12«. cl9th. 
•*Tktbook i$ very phiMantIf wWMm, trvmded with pittwttqu* iietekei, tf i0thp*n and 
petteilt and emMbiU, i^tk brtvitf and tharntn, a vmplete review of the pa$t and prment 
relaH»n$. etmplieated enourk in tkeir origin and progrea^ between the native- frlftet, the 
New Zealand Companp, tkeBritUk Government, and tke $ett!er$. We have not teen the mm 
of New Zealand stated tofairlp or to intetlifiblv eUewhere. Mr. Power't pertonai narrative 
euntiderablv enkaneet the interett and value of hit ttatementt. Hit joumeyt up "*'f" «"• 
moimfalMf, and in variout directiont aerott a traekleu eotmfry, hit intercimrte wttM the 
nativeit and the ineidentt of tavage life which every now and then rote upon hit vourte, are 
full of eMtitementt and bring out in their detailt an effective picture of the *®"JJ' .j^^ 

PYCROFT.-THE COLLEGIAN'S GUIDE: 

Or, Recollections of College Days j setting forth the Adrantagea and Temptatlona of a 
CTniTersitj Education . By the Rer. James Pycroft. B.A., author of •• A Course of EngUsh 
Reading," etc. Post 8to. iOf . 6rf. doth. 

PYCROFT.— A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; « ^ , 

Adapted to erery Taste and Capacity. With Anecdotes of Men of Genlua. BytheKeT. 
James Pycroft, B. A., author of •» The Collegian's Guide ," etc. Foolscap 8»o. 6«. M. cloth. 

RANKE (PR0FE8S0R).-RANKE*S HISTORY OF THE ^REFORMATION. 

Translated by Sarah Austin, translator ot Raiike's •'History of the Popes." Vols. Land 11. 
tfro. S0«. ; Vol. III. 18«. cloth. 

READER (THOMAS).— TIME TABLES. , , ^. .. -,„ . ,v. 

On a Neir and Simplified Plan; tofaciUute the Operation of Di"0««n£. »>"•»";»« 
Calculation of Interest on Banking and Current Accounts, etc: "Vt'"?' ** p' ^i«5 „«I 
tiou, the Number of Days from erery Day in the Year to any ©»»>«' ^»y«'"»"J/"*'»'* °°* 
exceeding 366 Days. By Thomas Reader. Post 8to. 14f . cloth, or 17«. calf lettered. 

REID (DR.)-ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

VENTILATION t with Remarks on Warming, Exclusive Ughtiug, and the Communication 
of Sound. By D. B. Reid, M.D. F.R.S.E. etc. 8to. with Engravings on Wood, 16*. cloth. 

REST IN THE CHURCH. « v , ^, -. 

By the Author of "From Oxford to Rome; and. How It Pared with Some who Utelymade 
the Journey." New Edition. Fcap.8vo.6«. 6(1. cloth. 

RICH.-THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN DJCTIONARY 
AND ©REEK LEXICONi forming a Glossary of all the Words respecdng Visible Objects 
connected with the ArU. Manufactures, and Kvery-day Life of the Ancients. With Repre- 
sentations of nearly Two Thousand Objects from the Antique. By Anthony Klch.lun. B.A. 
Ute of Cains CoUege , Cambridge. Post 8vo. with about 2,()00 Woodcuts, 2U. cloth. 

RICHTER.-LEVANA; or, the doctrine of IOUCATJON. 
Translated from the German «f Jean Paul Fr. JUchter. Post 8vo. IQt.Qd. cloth. 

RIDDLE.- LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER; 

Or, a Compendium of Religious Instructlonfor Young Persons. BythcRev.J.K.Kiaaie, 
. M.A. Foolscap 8vo.6<. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



RIDDLE.— A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENaLSM LEXICON, 

founded on the German^Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Frennd. By the Rer. J. E. 
Riddle, M.A., author of ''A Complete Latin-Enrliali aud Enfflish-Latin Dictionary," 
•• Ecclesiaitical Chrooology/' etc. Poat 4to. uniform with "Liddell and Scott'a Greek 
Lexicon," S0«. cloth. 

RIDDLE.- A COMPLETE LATIN-ENCUSH AND ENCUSH- LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY, for the use of CoUefea and Schools. By the Rer. J. £. Riddle, M.A. New 
Edition. 8to. 81«. 6tf. cloth. 

*•* Separately— TheEu8[liah-LatinDIctionar7,10«.6i(.; the Latln-Eufliah Dictionary, SU. 



RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATIN-ENCUSH DICTIONARY. 

A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin Classical Word*. 
the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. New Edition. Royal 33mo. 4s. bound. 



By 



RIDDLE.— ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; 

Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Erents ; the LimiU of the Church 
and its Relations to the State ; ControTersies ; Sects and Parties ; Rites, Institutions, and 
Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers, etc. By the Rer. J. £. Riddle, MJl. 8to. l&s . cloth. 

RITCHIE {ROBERT.)-RAILWAYS: THEIR RISE AND PROGRESS, AND 

CONSTRUCTION, with Remarlcs on Railway Accidents, and Proposals for their PreTen- 
tion. By Robert Ritchie, Esq., F.R.S., S. A., Ciril Engineer, Associate of the InstUation 
of CItU Engineers, etc. Fcap. Sro. with Woodcuu and Diagrams, 9«. cloth. 

RIVERS.— THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE: 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading rarletles of Roses, regularly clasiied In 
their respectire Families; their History and Mode of Culture. By T. Rirera, Jun. Fourth 
Edition, corrected and improved. Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

ROBINSON.-THE WHOLE ART OF MAKING BRITISH WINES, CORDIALS, 

AND LIQUEURS, IN THE GREATEST PERFECTION j AS ALSO STRONG AND 
CORDIAL WATERS. To which is added, a Collection of Valuable Recipes for Brewing 
Fine and Strong Ales, and Miscellaneous Articles connected with the Practice. By James 
Robinson. Fcap. 8to. 6«. cloth. 

ROBINSON aAMES).-THE WHOLE ART OF CURING. PICKLING, 

and SMOKING MEAT and FISH, both in tlie British and Foreign Modes. With maoT 
useful Miscellaneous Recipes, and full Directions for the Conatmction of an Economical 
Drying-Chimney and Appwatus, on an entirely new Plan. By James Robinson, Eighteen 
Yean a Practical Curer. Fcap. 8to. 4fl. Q4. cloth. 

» 

ROGERS.— THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR: 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and the 
best Modes of Coolting them. By John Rogers, author of *'The Fruit Cultivator." New 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 7$. cloth. 



ROWTON.— THE FEMALE POETS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

Chronologically arranged : with copious Selections, and Critical Ri 
Rowton, author of '* The Debater," etc. Square crown 8vo. 14«. do) 



emarks. 
cloth. 



By Frederic 



ROWTON (F.)— THE DEBATER: 

Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion. 
With ample references to the best sources of information upon rach particular topic. By 
Frederic Rowton« Lecturer on General Literatore. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

8ANDP0RD (REV. J0HN).-PAROCHIAUA, 

Or Church, School, and Parish. By the Rev. John Sandford,B.D. Vicar of Dunehurch, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rural Dean. 
8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 16s. cloth. 

8ANDF0RD.-WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHARACTER. 
By Mrs. John Sandford. 6th Edition. Foolscap 8vo.6«. cloth. 



6ANDF0RD.— FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. NewEdition. Foolscap 8vo.7«. cloth. 
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SCHLEIDEN.— PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY ; 

or, Botanj m nn Inductire Science. BjrDr. M. J.Schlclden, Eztnordlmirr Profetiorof 
BotADj In the University of Jen*. TruiUted by Edwin Lankester, M.U., F.L.S., Lecturer 
on Botany nt the St. George '• School of Medicine, London. 8to. with PUtee and \i7oodcutft, 
31f. cloth. 

** We congratulate our reader$ o« tke appearane* </ am BngH§k eHttou ofthU remarkabh 
work, bjf a gentleman 10 capable to do full Juttiee to it as Dr. Lanketter. It cannot fail to 
iutereat deepljf all true lovcrt of Botanical Science, and we believe it will be eoneidered a 
valuable addition to our Botanical literature,'^ Jamewn's Philoaophlcal Journal. 

SCOFFERN.— THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR, 

in the Colonies and at Home, chemically considered. Br John Seoffem, Bf .B. Lond., late 
Professor of Chemistry at the Aldersgate School of Medicine. 8to. with lliiutrationi (one 
colonred} , 10«. td. cloth. 

SEA^ARD.—SIR EDWARD SEAWARD*S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK, 

and consequent Discovenrof certain Islands in the Caribbean Seat with a Detail of many 
extraordinary and highly interesting Erents in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as written in his 
own Diary. Edited by Miss Jaue Porter. New Edition. S toIs. post 8to. 21«. doth. 



SENIOR.~CHARLES VERNON : 

A Transatlantic Tale. By Lieat.-Colonel Henry Senior. 



3 vols, pott 8to. 31«. boasds. 



. 



THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, 

intended as a Birthday-Present, or Oift-Boolc for all Seasons. Printed in Gold and Colours, 
in the Missal Strie ; with Ornamental Border* by Owen Jones, Architect, and an Illuminated 
Frontispiece bT W. Bozall, Esq. A new edition. Foolscap 4to. in a rich brocaded siUicoTerj 
31«.} or bound in morocco, by Hayday, 2S«. 

8EWELL.-AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William Sewell,B.D., Fellow and Tutor of EzeHr Col- 
lege , Oxford . New Eclition. 3 toIb. foolscap 8to. 9«. cloth. 

SEWELL.— GERTRUDE. ' 

A Tale. By the author of "Amy Herbert." Edited by the Her. William Sewell, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 3 toIs. fbolscap 8to. 9«. cloth. 

SEWELL.— LANETON PARSONAGE : 

A Tale for Children, on the practical use of tk portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
aathorof ''Amy Herbert," Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., FeiloW and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 8 vols. fcap. 8vo. 16«. cloth. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

Bv the Author of "Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rer. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow andTu*or 
of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 3 vols, foolscap 8to. 13». cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, in which nothing is added to the Original Text i but those 
Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud. By T. 
Bowdler, Esq. F.Il.S. New Edition. 8vo. with 86 Illustrations after Smlrke, etc., Sl<. 
cloth } or, without lilustrations, 8 vols. 8vo. 4/. 14«. 6tf. boards. 

SHORT WHIST: 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws 1 with the recent Decisions of the Clubs, and Observations to 
malte any one a Whist Player. Containiuc also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecarte, CriUbage, 
Backgammon. ByMaJorA • • • • • NewEdiUon. Towhien are added. Precepts forl^^^s. 
By Mrs. B * • • • • Foolscap 8vo.8«. cloth, gilt edges. 

THE GOOD SHUNAMMITE. 

From the Scriptures. With 8 Original Designs by A. Klein, and an OrnamenUl Border to 
each page, in the Missal style, by L. Gruner. Printed in Colours and Gold. Square 
fcap. 8vo. 21«. in massive carved covers ; or 8(te. bound in moroeco. 

SINCLA1R.-SIR EDWARD GRAHAM 5 

Or, Railway Speculators. By Catherine Sinclair, author of "Modern Accomplishments,** 
etc. 8 vols, post 8vo. lUearlp readp. 

SINCLA1R.--THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 

By Catherine Sinclair, author of '• The Journey of Life,*' " Jane Bouverie,'* " Modem 
Acoomplithments," •< Modern Society," etc. 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. 10<. cloth. 



28 NEW W0EK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 

SINCLAIR.— THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

Bj Catherine Sinrlair, author of ^'TheBiuineis of Life,** "Modern Society,*"* lane 
Bonrerie/'etc. New Edition, corrected and enlarged. Fcap.8T0.6<. cloth. 

SINNETT.— BY-WAYS OF HISTORY, FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY. ByMrs.PercjSinnctt. 2ToU.poat8TO.18t. cloth. 



SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 

From the Spectator. With Not 

hj FredericK Tayier, Member of the Sodety of Palnten in Vaster Coloora. 



Fnim the Spectator. With Notes and lUostrationa, and EneraTinjn on Wood firom Deidpu 
•k Tayier, Member of the Sodetr of Palnten In Water Coloora. 

INearlp readp. 



THE SKETCHES ; 

Three Tales. Bt the Authors of « Amy Herbert," "The King's Messengers/' and*' Hawk, 
stone." New Edition. Fcap. 8to. with six Plates, 8«. cloth. 



THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

Comprising the Author's Miscellaneous Writings, and Contributions to the 
RcTiev. New Edition, with Additions. 8 toIs.Sto. with Portrait, 36«. cloth. 



SMITH.— SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, 

the Foundling Hospital, and sereral Churches In London ; together with others addreaaed 
to a Country Congregation. Br the late Rer. Sydney Smith, Canon Residentiary of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. 8to. 1 2«. doth. 

SMITH.— THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF SAINT PAUL : 

with Dissertations on the Sources of the Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and Narigation 
of the Antients. By James Smith, Esq. of Jordanhill* F.R.S.etc. 8to. with UinstratiTe 
Views, Charts, and Woodcuts, 14«. doth. 

SMITH.-8ACRED ANNALS s 

Or, Researches into the History and Religion of Mankind, from the Creation of the World 
to the Death of Isaac i deduced from the Writings of Moses and other Inspired Author*, 
copiously illustrated and confirmed br the ancient Records, Traditions, and Mythology of 
the Heathen World. By George Smith, F.S.A.etc. author of **The Religion of Ancient 
Britain,*' etc. Crown 8to. lOt. cloth. 

*,* rot. II. eompriiing the HUtor^ and Religion oftkt Hehrtm Peofle^from the or^in pf 
tie Nation to the time o/Chri$t, i« nearly ready. 

THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED: 

Or, a Succinct Account of the sereral Religious Systems wldch hare obtained in this 
Island from the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest: including an InTCsdntion Into 
the Early Progress of Error in the Christian Church, the latrodnctlon of the Gospel Into 
Britain, and the State of Religion in England till Popery had gained the Ascendancy. 
By George Smith, F.A.S. New Edition. 8to. 7«. Sif.clotb. 

PERILOUS TIMES: .... ^. .. . 

Or, the Agressions of Anti-Christian Error on Scriptural Christianity t conddered In refer- 
ence to the Dangers and Doties of Protestants. By Georgo Smith. FJ^..S. Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Royal Society of Literature. Foolscap 8to. 6$. doth. 

90AMES.— THE LATIN CHURCH DURING ANGLO-SAXON TIMES. 

By the RcT. Henry Soames, M.A., Editor of **Mosheim's Institutes of Ecdesiastleal 
History." 8to. 14f . cloth. 

SOME PASSAGES FROM MODERN HISTORY. _,_ ^ „ . „ « , 
By the Author of •« Letters to My Unknown Frieads,'* and "Twelve Tears Ago." Foolscap 
8T0.6<.6(f. cloth. 

THE SONG OF SONGS, WHICH IS SOLOMON'S. 

From the Holy Scriptures. Being the Six Chapters of the Book of the Song of Solomon, 
richly illuminated, in the Missal Style, by Owen Jones. Elegantly bound In reliero leather 
Imperial 16mo.2U. 

SONGS, MADRIGALS. AND SONNETS: 

A Gathering of some of the most pleasant Flowers of old English Poetry. Set la Borders of 
coloured Ornaments and Vignettes. Square foolscap 8to. fOs. id, ornamental boards, or 
17t. bound In morocco. 

SOUTHEY — THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE ROBERT 

SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son, the Rct. Charles Cuthbert Soutbey, M.A. Post 8to. 

{In iko prttt. 



SOUTHEY.-^THE LATE MR. SOUTHEY'S COMMON-PtACE BOOK. 

Kdited bv b'» Son-ia-Lair, the Rer. John Wood Warter. Pint Seriei, compriBinir CHOICE 
PASSAGES, Moral, Relifious, Political, PhUosopUcal, Historical, Poetical, and MlBcelia* 
neoua ; and COLLECTIONS for the HUtory of Manner! and Literature in England. Form- 
ing a Tolume complete in itaelf. With a Medallion Portrait of Soathey. Square crown 8w). 
I8i. cloth. 

" Suek a eolleetUm of * ChoUe Pauagn * w« Aa«e ntvtr ftevUnulg met with. Thep art 
dravn from werki of all elatietf and from everp age of our lUerature. and be$peak an 
aequaintaneef at onee minute and eomprehen$ive, uith the whole range of Engliih author- 
thip. It it a booh to be tahen up for the Aoiir, and the more frequeutlf itt eompanionthip it 
toMght^ the higher trill be the ofinion forated of itt vatt treaturei. An ample Indem it 
happilf lupnliedt tthith tervet the purfote e/athl^ul guide fa *hat would otherwiie be a 
traekleit though rieh uildernett* Tie literateur and the general reader viU be alike 
grained by itt paget^in which wit and /eric, humour and grave diteourte^poetrf and teienea, 
tksjaett of hittorp and the leuont ofpkflotophp, aire happilp mingled in due proportioni." 

Evlectic ReTicw. 

••• The Second Seriett being SPECIAL COLLECTIONS, U in the prett, 

SOUTHEY— THE DOCTOR, ETC. 

By the late Robert Sonthey. Complete in One Yolnne. Edited by the Author'i Son-in- 
Law, the Rer. John Wood Warter. With Portrait, Vignette Title-page, and Buitof the 
Author. New Edition. Square crown 8to. 3U. doth. 

SOUTHEY.— THE LIFE OF WESLEY, 

And Use and Prugreea of Methodlam. By Robert Sonthey, Eaq. LL.D. New Edition, with 
Notes by the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and Remarks on the Life and Character 
of John Wesley, by the late Alexander Kuox, Esq. Edited by the Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Sottthey, A.M. Curate of Cockermouth. 3 toIs. 8to. with two Portraits, II. 8i. cloth. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 

Containing all the Author's last Introductions and Notes. Complete in One Volume, Ms. 6i(.« 
with Portrait and Vignette, uniform with Byron's and Moore's Poetical Works. Medium 8to. 
Sit. cloth} or 42«. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 

Also, an Edition in 10 toIs. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait and 19 Plates, 81. 10«.» morooeo, 4/. 10«. 

SOUTHEY.— SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 

From Chancer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R.Southey, LL.D. Medium 
8to. 30«. cloth : or, with gilt edges, 31f. 6d. 

STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; OR» SPECTACLES FOR YOUNG 

SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hteorer. 2 vols. 8ro. with PorUalt,S4«. cloth. 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT. 

Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships. Officers of Customs, and 
all Persons connected with Shipping or Commerce ; containing the Law and Local Regnla* 
tions affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes; 
together with Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New 
Edition, rewritten throughout. Edited by Graham Willmore, Esq. M.A. Barrister>at-Law ; 
George Clements, of the Customs, London, and William Tate, author of **Th« Modern 
Cambist." 8to.28«. cloth; or 29t. bound. 

STEPHEN.-^SSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

By the Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, K.C.B. 2 vols. 8to. 24a. cloth. 

** At a complete treaturp ofbiographp of men whote liwet deserve to be Anowit, we hemtilp 
recommend theie volumet to all who can admire talent, love healthy reading, and are detirout, 
«ot onlp of rich amutementf but of being fumithed with inttruetion worth the remembering." 

Church and State Gasette. 

STEPHEN.— THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

From the Reformation to the Present Time. By Thomas Stephen, author of^*« The Book of 
the Constitution," •' Spirit of the Church of Rome," etc. 4 toIs. 8to. with 24 highly-liuished 
Portraits, engraTed on Steel, 82<. cloth. 

STEPHENS.— A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA 5 

Or, BEETLES : containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
InhabitGreat Britain and Ireland, etc. By J. F.Stephens, F.L.S. Post 8vo.l4i. cloth. 

THE STUD* FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES AND PRACTICAL MEN: 

Being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for use more than for show. By Harry HieoTer. 
Uniform with *'The Pocket and the Stud." With Two Plates, one reprcHenting *' A pretty 

good sort for most purposes ; " the other, '* ' Rayther ' a bad sort for any purpose." Fcap. 
ro. 6f. half-bound. 

**Thii little volume eontalni egcellent advice to thote who are detiromt of becoming pottetted 
of a good and tound horte^ and cannot relp upon their own Judgment. Theauthor't name it 
a guarantee for hit thorough knowledge in all that relates to horte-Jleih."^Wce)dj Dispatch. 
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SO NEW WO&ES AND NEW EDITIONS 

THE SUITOR'S INSTRUCTOR IN THE PRACTICE OF THE COUNTY 

COURTS I containing all the Infonnation neceiaaiyfor Conductinff or Defending a Salt; 
the Fees parable on each Step ; Definitions of the Lck*! Terms used la the Proceedinn; an 
Abstract of the Act of Parliament ; the Rules of Practice, etc. etc. Also a District iHrec- 
torj, ciTlog the Names of ail the Streets (and the namber of Houses In each Street) which 
form the Boundaries of the Metropolitan Districts; made from an actual Perambulation 
around each t and a List of the Country DistricU. By a County Court Aasistaat CleA. 
12mo. 4a. M. cloth. 

SWAIN.-ENCLISH MELODIES. 

By Charles Swain, author of * * The Mind, and other Poems." Fcap . 8to . 6t. cloth. 
** A volume ofljrrie$ vhiek mlU he read with mtditf . . . The dlverHtf of emkjeett—tke 
harmonf of rhfthnt^the feeling and kindUne$$ of heart— the patho$ manifettadt—mwut render 
ihia book deiervedlp popular. There i$ in numien of the tongt a atriming originalitp that 
tannot/ail to eharm the reader and rivet hit attention.** Sunday Times. 

TATE —THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 

ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts ; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred Narratire, supplied 
from the Kpistles, and elucidated In occasional Dissertations i with the Horv Paulinas of 
Dr. Paley, in a more^orrect edition, subjoined. By James Tate, M.A. 8to. Map, ISs. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.>-MARCARET: 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rer. Charles B. Tayler, M.A., author of " Lady Maxy | or. Not of 
the World;*' etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8to. 6f. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV.CHARLES B.)-LADY MARYj OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 

By the Rer. Charles B. Tayler, author of *' Margaret, or the Pearl," etc. New Edition- 
Foolscap dro. with Frontispiece, 6«. id. cloth. 

TAYLOR— LOYOLA AND JESUITISM : 

in its Rudlmcnu. By Isaac Taylor, author of *' Natural Biitory of Society. ** With medal- 
lion Portrait. Post Sro. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

** Fariout booi$ on individnal Jeauittt or on the eonttitutione ^f their order^ haoe latelp 
appeared^ but nothing at all aporoaehing in interest or merit to Loyola : and Jesuitism in its 
Rudiments.. ..a booh that mutt be eare/ulfy read hp anp one who winhea to /arm a true idem 
o/LopolUf and an idea of Jeauitiam.*' Spectator. 

THIRLWALL.~THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Right Rer. the Lord Bishop of St. Darid's. A new Edition, rerlaed ; with Notea. 
Vols. I. to V. 8to. with Maps, ISt. each cloth. To be completed in 8 volumes. 

** We are glad to reeehte another volume of this edition of Biihop ThirlwalPa * Biatorp,* 
and are quite tatit/ted^ on an inipeetion of Ha eeiffmtf, at the delow which haa oeewrrediu itt 
appearance. The worh ia one of which Bngliah aeholarahip map well be proud— uniting aannd 
erudition with elegant taate, an intimate knowledge of the aoureea of Greeh hiatarp, with a 
diteriminating judgment^ and a verp felieitona atple of aau^oaition.*' Eclectic Review. 

••• Abot an Edition in 8 nola. fcap. Bao.with Vignette 7»Jm, Sf.8«. cloth, 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Comey, Esq . Illustrated with Serenty-aeren Designs drawn on Wood by 
the Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown 8vo. uniform with <*Goldaiidth*s Poems," SU. doth; bound in morocco, by 
Hayday, 36«. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited, wlthNotes, Philosophical, Classical, Historical, and Biographical, by Anthony Todd 
Thomson, M D. F.L.S., Professor uf Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and of Forensic 
Medicine, in University College, London, etc. Fcap. 8vo . 7t. M. cloth. 

THOMSON. -THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM, 

Necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony Todd 
Thomson, M.D. F.L.S. etc. New Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. M. cloth. 

THOMSON (JOHN).--TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, and Tvro per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand, 
and from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, in a regular progressibn of Single 
Days : with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to 
Ten Years. Also, Tables shewing the Exchange on Bllli, etc.ete.cte. By JohaThomson, 
Accountant. New Edition. 12mo. 8«. bound. 

THOMSON.— EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE FOOD OF ANIMALS. 

AND THE FATTENING OF CATTLE: with Remarks on the Food of Man. By Robert 
Dundas Thomson. M.D. author of "School Chemistry, or Practical Budimenta of the 
Science." Fcap. 8vo. ha. cloth. 

THOMSON.-SCHOOL CHEMISTRY ; 

Or Practical Rudiments of the Science. By Robert Dundas Thomson, M.D. Master in 
SurgetT in the University of Glasgow : Lecturer on Chemistry in the same Univeraity ; and 
formerly in the Medical Service of the Honourable East India Company. Foolac^ 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, 7f . cloth. 
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THE THUMB BIBLE ; 

Or, Verbnin Hempiternum. Bj J. Tajlor. Beine an Epitome of the Old and New Teita- 
menu In EncUBh Verte. Printed from the EdlUon of 1693, by C. WUttingham, ChUwick. 
Mmo. 1«. 6d, bonnd and elaiped. 

TOMLINB (BISHOP).— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE: 

Being the First Volume of the Elemente of Chriitian Theology ; containing Proofa of the 
Antbenticity and Inspiration of the HoIt Scriptnrea } a Sammarf of the Hiatorj of the Jeva ( 
an Account of the Jewiah Sects ; and a brief Statement of the Contents of the seTcral Books 
of the Old Testament. Bj the late George TomUne,D.D.F.B.S. New Edition. Foolscaparo. 
6«.M. cloth. 

TOOKE.— THE HISTORY OF PRICES; 

With reference to the Cauaes of their principal Variations, from the rear 1702 to the year 
1838, inciusire. Preceded by a Sketch of the Historr of the Corn Trade in the last Two 
Centuries. By lliomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.8. 8 toIs. 8ro. 2/. 8$. cloth. 

TOOKE.-THE HISTORY OF PRICES, 

And of the State of the Circulation, from 1889 to 1847, Inclusive i with a General Rerlew 
of the Currency Question, and Remarks on the Operation of the Act 7 and 8 Vict. c. 83 1 
being acontinuation of "The Hiatory of Prices from 1792 to 1839.*' By Thoous Tooke, Esq. 
F.R.S. 8to. 18>. cloth. 

TOWNSEND (CHARLES).— THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES 

OF THE LAST AND OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. Br W. Charles Townsend, Esq., 
A.M. Recorder of Macclesfield, author of '* Memoirs of the House of Commons.'* 2 vols. 
8T0.28t. cloth. 

TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be Philosophically considered, in a Scries of Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
Turner, F.8. A. aud R.A.S.L. Eighth Edition, edited by the Rev. Sydney Turner. 8 vols, 
post 8vo. Sis. id. cloth. 

TURNER.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By SharonTnrner,Esq.P.A.8.R.A.B. 
New Editions. 12 vols. 8to. 8/. 8«. cloth ; or, separately— 

THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 3 vols. 8to. 2f. 6t. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE ^GBS. 6to1s.8to.8L 

THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII. 2 vols. 8to. 26s. 

THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and EUZABETH. S vols. 8to.82«. 

TURTON*S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLS OF 

THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoroughly revised, with Additions. By John 
Edward Gray. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates, Us. cloth. 

TWELVE YEARS AGO : 

A Tale. By the Author of *' Letters to My Unknown Friends." Foolscap 8vo. 6«. M. cloth. 

** Tkete * Pauagei^ *rt etreellent tpeelmeni o/aJlo»liig and arreeahU ttj/le^ free from all 
pedantry. The author $af$ that no new faet$ are brought forward^ and no mew truthi 
elicited. Thii it true so far at a well-read itudent of hittory it eonteruedi but even he will 
find a great eharm in the telling. The notet^ too, are valuable^ at tuggettive of other Jleldt 
ofhiitory, or ttoret of pleatant hnowledge pet to be acquired by the young ttudent. The 
manner in which the author parallels, at it were, eharaeterittict or tattn in mrn whote eoun- 
triet and eareeri were Jar remote, yet in the bent of whoto mimdt there wut much retemblantCf 
U one of the most reeommendable thingt in the book.'" Weekly News. 

TWINING.— ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF PAINTING: 

A Theoretical and Practical Treatise ; comprising Esthetics in reference to Art-the Appli- • 
cation of Rules to Painting-and General Observations on Perspective. By H.Twining, Esq. 
Imperial 8vo. with numerous Plates and Wood Engravings, 21«. cloth. 

URE.— DICTIONARY OF ARTS. MANUFACTURES, AND MINES: 

Contdniug a clear Exposition of their Principles nnd Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S.M.A.8. Lond. . M. Acad. N.S. Philad. ; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ.Hanov.; Mullil, 
etc. etc. 3d Edition, corrected. 8vo. with 1,340 Woodcuts 60f. cloth. 

By the same Author, 
SUPPLEMENTOF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. SdBdlUon. 8vo.l4«. cloth. 

VON ORLICH (CAPT.)-TRAVELS IN INDIA, 

And the adjacent Countries, In 1842 and 1843. Bv Capt. Leopold Von Orlich . IVnaalated 
from the German bv H. Evans Lloyd, Esq. S vols. 8tb. with coloured Frontispieces, and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, 2S«. cluth. 
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WALFORD (J. E.)— THE LAWS OF THE CUSTOMS, 

Compiled bj Direction of the Lorda CommisBioDen of Her M ■Jettj's Treunrr, and piib> 
lished under the Sanction of the CommlHioners of Her Majesty's Cnatoms ; with Note* and 
a General Index. Edited bf J. 0. Walford. Esq. Solicitor for the Customs. Printed for Her 
U»i9»ty'» Stationery Office, and published by Authority. 8to. lOf. 6rf. cloth. 

WALKER.-ELEMENTA UTURCICA 5 

Or, the Churchman's Primer, for the Scholastic Study of the Book of Common Prayer. By 
6. A. Walker, A.M., of Ohrist College, Cambridge. New Edition, enUrely rearranged and 
considerably enlarged. Fcap. 8to. 4f. M. cloth. 

WALKER (GEO.)-CHESS STUDIES : 

Comprising 1,000 Games actually Played during the last Half Century ; presenting a unique 
Collection of Classitaland Brilliant Specimens of Cheat Skill in CTcrr qtufe of the Game, 
and forming an Encyclopedia of Reference. By George Walker. 8To.l(M.64^sewed. 

WARDLAW.-DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS OF THE SOCINIAN 

CONTROVERSV— the Unity of God, and the Trinity of Persons in the Godhead— the Supreme 
Divinity of Jesus Christ— the Doctrine of the Atonement,— the Christian Character, etc> 
By Ralph Wardlaw.D.D. New Edition. Svo.Uf. cloth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chleiy Ornithology. By Charles Waterton, Esq., anther of ** Wanderings in South 
America." With an Autobiography of the Author, and Views of Walton Hall. New' Editions. 
2 Tols. foolscap 8to. 14«. 6rf. cloth. 

•»• Separately— Vol. 1. (First Seriei;, 8«. ; Vol. II. (Second Series), 6«. M. 

WEBSTER.— AN ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY ; 

Comprising sneh subjects as are most immediately connected with Hoasekeeplng | atf 
The Construction of Domestic Edi6ces, with the Modes of Warming, Ventilating, and 
Liirhtinir them— A Description of the various Articles of Furniture, with the Nature of their 
Materiids— Duties of Servants, etc. etc. By Thomas Webster, F.G.S., etc. etc.; assisted 
by the late Mrs. Parkes. New Edition. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 60*. cloth. 

WESTWOOD(J.O.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLASSIFI- 
CATION OF INSECTS; founded on the Natural Habits and comparative Organisation of 
the different FamiUes. By J. O.Westwood, F.L.S. etc. 8 vota. 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 2/. 7«> cloth. 

WILBERFORCE (W.)-A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PREVAIUNC 

RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, in the Higher and Middle 
Classes in this Country, contrasted with Real Christianity. By William Wilberfosce, Es<|. 
M.P. for the County of York. N^ Editions. 8vo. 8«. boards. 12mo. 4«. 6tf. cloth. 

WILSON.-THE LANDS OF THE BIBLE VISITED AND DESCRIBED, 

In an Extensive Journey undertaken with special reference to the Promotion of Biblical 
Research and the Advancement of the Cause of Philanthropy. Bv John Wilson, D.D. F.B.S. 
Honorary President of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, etc. 2vols.8ro. 
with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 1/. 16«. cloth. 

WILLOUGHBY (LADY)— SO MUCH OF THE DIARY OF LADY WIL- 

LOUGHBY as relates to her Domestic History, and to the Eventful Period of the 
reign of King Charles the First, the Protectorate, and the Restoration (1635 to 1663). 
Printed, ornamented, and bound in the style of the period to which The Diary refers. New 
Editions. Parts I. and II. Square foolscap 8vo. 8«. each, boards ; Or i8«. each, baondin 
morocco, fty Haydag. 

WOOD.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, 

And Interior Communication in General; containing numerous Experiment* on the Powers 
of the Improved Locomotive Engines, and Tables of the comparative Cost of Conveyance 
wx Canals, Railways, and Turnpike Roads. Bv Nicholas Wood, Memb.Ioal. Civ. Sag. etc. 
8d Edition. 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts,31«. M. cloth. 

WOODCOCK.— SCRIPTURE LANDS : 

Being a Visit to the Scenes of the Bible. By the Rev. W. J. Woodcock, St. Agnes, Nassau, 
New Providence. With 4 coloured Plates. Post 8vo. 10«. 6tf. cloth. 

** The author it a true pilgrim in tpirit^— treading the lands o/ the Bible with the reverenee 
due to *Holy ground.'' Hit ttule it pleatingf—iiiM deteriptioue nieelf vtordedf—amd Ut 
eritieinut *hen he venturet on it^ tound and inteUigent . . . The volume beamt with know- 
ledge of both the vord and spirit of Scripture." Britannia. 

ZUMPT— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

By C. G. Zumpt, Ph. D. Professor in the University, and Member of the Royal Academy of 
Berlin. Translated from the 9th Edition of the original, and adapted to the use of English 
Students, by Leonhard Schmits, Ph. D., Rector of the High School of Edinbuivh ; with 
numerous Additions and Corrections by the Author. New Edition. 8vo. 14f . cloth. 
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